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PART ONE 
INTRODUCTION 



CHAPTER 1 
RiNDAMENTALS 

1. EuipM* ond Scop* 

TW provldec goldcDce in apednl force* and uneon* 

ventioocl warfure operntfou for aanmanden and staff* at aD 
Imla Tht baaie co nmy ta of tmcniwcntional warfare are pre> 
•ented in a manner desired to aeqaaint the reader with apedal 
ferae organisation, eoneepta, and methods of opentions to fuliUI 
i}at Arwy% responsihilit; for the conduct of uneonveotlooa] 
warfare. 

h. Thorooah ondeivtaadinf of the ideas eatahUahed within thia 
nanuaJ wlU prepare the commander aikd staff officen for luh- 
•equoDt dedaions and staff actions which affect ipedal forces 
planningr and operaliona. 

0 . Detaikd methods and techniques of spedal forces operations 
are diacossed below. Claaaified information pertaining to all levels 
eff spedal forces operatioDs is found in FM 81-81 A. 

2. Deflnitlen ef Unconvenitonol Wenfare 

UneoDveDtiona] warfare consists of the interrelated fields of 

guerrilla warfare, eeasion and escape, and subveraioD agunst 
hostile states (nslatance). UnconveiitionaJ warfare operations 
are ecnducted in enemy or enemy controlled territory by pre> 
dozninately indigenotis personnel usually supported and directed 
in varying degrees by an external source. 

3. DelineoHen of Respcnsfcilities for UnconventioMl 
Woffore 

a. The responsibility for certain of these activities has been 
delegated to the service having primary concern. Guerrilla war- 
fare it the responsibility of the United States Army* 

b. Within certain designated geographic areas— called guerrilla 
warfare operational areas— the United Statea Army la responsible 
for the conduct of all three interrelated Adds of activiti^ as they 
affect gnerrflla warfare operations. 



e. The military operatiooa of resistance movements are cus- 
tomarily supported and accompanied by political and econonuc 
activities — both overt and clandestine — of individuals and grou^A 
integrated, or acting in conjunction witii guerrillaa. The several 
types of activities are interlocking. The term unconventionaJ 
warfare is used in this manual to denote all of the United States 
Army’s associated responsibilities • in the conduct d guerrilla 
warfare. The term guerrilla warfare is used to denote the primary 
overt military activities of the guerrilla forco. 



CHAPTER 2 

RESISTANCE AND GUERRILLA WARFARE 



4. ResUtemee 

«. G^nenL Resistance ia the cornerstone of guerrilla warfare. 
Underground and guerrilla warfare stem from a resistance move- 
ment. 

b. Defiiutwn. Resistance ia defined as the act of opposition of 
MM individual or group to another. A resistance movement ia the 
organiied element of a disaffected population which resists a 
government or occupying power with means varying from passive 
to violently active. Resistance movements begin to form when 
dissatisfaction occurs among strongly motivate individuals who 
cannot further their cause by pesceful and legal means. 

c. The ffdure of Reeisfeece. 

<1) Resistance, rebellion or civil war begins In s nation 
where political, sociological, economic or religious divi- 
sion has occur^. Divisions of this nature are usually 
caused by a violation of rights or privileges, the oppres- 
sion of one group by the dominant or occupying force, 
or the threat to the life and freedom of the populace. 
Reeiatance also may develop in a nation where the once 
welcomed Uberators have failed to improve an intolerable 
social or economic situation. Resistance can also be 
deliberately Inspired from external sources against an 
assumed grievance. Resistance can be active or passive. 
Paasive resistance may be in the form of smoldering 
resentment which needs only leadership or a means of 
expression to mature to active resistance. 

(2) Some people join a resistance movement because of an 
innate desire to survive. Others may join the resistance 
forces because of deep ideological convictions. But all, 
regardless of initial motivation, are bound together to 
fight against a common enemy. Part of the population 
assists the resistance movement as fighters in the 
guerrilla force; some assist as parUtime guerrillas or in 
civilian support agencies know as auxiliary units; while 
others are members of the underground. 




d. Influencing Factors. 

(1) Envir<mment. 

<a) Terrain. The physical location of the resistance move- 
ment has a great infloenee upon its organisation and 
tactica. Because they provide suitable areas for the 
security of operations, mountains, swarapsi large 
forests or jungles nurture overt or guerrilla type 
resistance. Flat plains areas and large towns or dUea 
are more apt to lead to underground resistance activi- 
ties although the poasibility of organising a guerrilla 
force in these areas should not be overlooked. 

(b) Cuftttrol. A peoples' cultural environment also has ita 
effects on resistance movements. The urge to bear 
arms, escape, and Aght the enemy is dependent on the 
cultural background of the people. Men from rural 
or peasant environment, not subjected to tight govern- 
mental control, have more opportunity to show their 
hatred of the enemy occupation by overt and violent 
means such as guerrilla warfare. People from an 
induitrialized and highly urbanised culture will resist 
with such activities as sabotage, propaganda, passive 
acts and espionage. 

(e) CofUfol of pepuiaUon. When an occupying power is 
able to exercise dose and stringent control over the 
population, the resistance movement is conducted pri* 
manly in secrecy. When the police and military forces 
of the occupying power are diverted or otherwise 
ineltectual, the resistance movement may be conducted 
with primarily overt guerrilla acti(ms. 

(2) MoHvalion. Besides the geographical and coHoral envir* 
onment inlluendng guerrilla warfare, the sodologioJ 
climate produces many motivating factors which have 
a profound effect upon the resistance movementv Strrag 
individual motivation is essential to the formation of a 
resistance force. Although some individual motives are 
not ideal and, if openly expressed, may do harm to the 
guerrilla effort, the following are examples of what some 
of the true motives may be. 

(a) Ideoloffy. In guerrilla units some individuals have 
developed strong ideological motives for taking up 

arms. These ideologies take root in two broad areas 

politics and religion. Tlie individual tends to aubewdi- 
nate his own personalia to these ideologies and woi^ 
constantly and solely for the “cause." In some ruisU 
ance fighters, this motive is extremely strong. 



<6) Eeommie. Many individuals join resistance move- 
ments to keep from starving or to keep from losing 
their livelihood. An organised resistance force may 
exert econceuic influence on individuals who fail to 
support their movement 

(s) Personal gain. Personal gain is the motivating force 
of some volunteers. An individual, so motivated, may 
change sides if he believes he can gain more by fi^tang 
for the opposing force. 

(d) Hate. People who have lost loved ones doe to enemy 
seUons may against that enemy as a result of 
engendered hatred. Uncontrolled hatred can pose prob- 
lems for the sponsor because it is difficult to curb 
the fanaticism of such individuals and properly direct 
thdr effoTta. 

<s) Seenritg. If the resistance movement is strong or 
gives the impression of being powerful, many indi- 
viduals join out of a feeling of personal safety. 
Usually, this situation ocean only after the resistance 
movement is well organised and the enemy has been 
weakened by other actions. Others join in order to 
escape recruitment into the service of the enemy. 

if) Sgo. Personal motives such as power, pride, and 
adventure operate to some extent in all individuals. 
Impending upon the moral fibre of the individual, 
these motives may sustain him In times of great stress. 

(g) Fear. Some individuals become a part of the resistance 
movement through no personal desire of their own. 
They join the movement out of fear of reprisals 
against themselves or their families. 

(3) Chanee for success. In addition to motivation and cir- 
cumstances of environment, a population must feel that 
there is ultimat^y a chance for success or there can be 
no effective resistance movement developed. Active par- 
ticipation in any resistance movement is influenced by 
its chance for success. 

(4) Outdance. Resistance movements stand or fall on the 
caliber of the leaders and other individuals in the organ- 
iaatmn. An understanding of the environmental and 
individuaJ motivating factors will assist greatly those 
who desire to obtain the optimum from a guerrilla 

1 organixation. An analyria of these factors plays an 

important part in evaluating potential resistance forces. 



5. Gvemlla Warfare 

Goerrilla warfare cwnpriaea combat operations conducted in 
enemy held territory by predcMninantly indUfenous forces on a 
military or para-military basis to reduce the combat effectiveness, 
industrial capaci^, and morale of the enemy. Guerilla operatioiis 
are conducted by rriatdvely small groups employing offensive tac- 
tics. Guerrilla warfare supports other militsry operations. 

6 . Charaderistks of Guomllo Woffore 

0. General. Guerins warfare is characterized by offensive 
action- Guerrillas rely upon mobUity, elnaiveness and surprise. 
In addition to these traits, there are other charaeteristia that 
should be mentioned : civilian support, outside sponaonhip. politi- 
eal aspects, legal aspects, tactics, and development aspects. 

b. Support F 0 fCior$. 

(1) CivtltOft support. The success of guerrilla movements 
depends upon eoutinuoua moral and material support 
from the civilian population. The local comimmity 
usually is under intense pressure from anti^guerrilla 
factions. Punitive measures such as reprtsaU. terrorism, 
deportation, restriction of ciMvement and seizure of 
goods and property are conducted against supporters of 
guerrilla activity, making this support dangerous and 
difficult If the local populace has a strong will to resist 
enemy reprisals cause an increase in underground activi- 
ties. The civilian community may assist the guerrilla 
force by furnishing supplies, recniita, informatioa ; by 
giving early warning; by supporting evasiMi and escape; 
and other activitiea. After the guerrilla force has estab- 
lished itself and la sufficiently strong, it may need to 
exert force upon certain elements of the civilian popoto' 
tion to command their support, e. g. : coerce indifferent 
or unresponsive portions of the population into support- 
ing the guerrilla movement Civilians participating in 
such support activities, aside from underground opera- 
tions, comprise what are known as the auxiliary foreo. 

<2) Outside sponsorship. Guerrilla operations are more effec- 
tive when outside sponsorship is present During a war- 
time situation this support is political, psychological and 
logistical as well as tactical A sponsoring power decides 
to support guerrilla forces when it feels that the guer- 
rillas can make a significant contribution toward the 
achievement of national c^jectives. 



e. Politieai Aspects. 

<1) Gnerrilla warfare has often been described as being 
more political military in nature. It is certainly 
military in the tactical sense, but it is also political since 
a gumriDa movement generally stons from a local power 
struggle. Gnerrillaa usually fi^t for political gains, 
although m gainii4^ their own poUtieal objectives they 
may the aponsoring power to gain its militaty 

objective. 

(2) The politiaJ dominance in guerrilla warfare can be seen 
from another point of view. Guerrilla leaders with a 
coameu enemy, but politically opposed, may dissipate 
their efforts by lighting each other. Tlie politi^y 
oriented goerrilla leader can cause trouble by withhold- 
ing his cooperation until he extracts promises of political 
significance from his sponsor. The political imprint on 
guerrilla warfare is but another aspect that must be 
closely studied. 

d. Lepoi Aspects. Guerrilla warfare is bound by the rules of 
the Geneva Cooventiona as much as is conventionsJ warfare. As 
outJined in appropriate iDtamaiional agreonents and PH 27-10, 
four important factors give a guerrilla legal status: (1) be com- 
manded by a person responsible for the acticF&s of his subordin- 
ates; (2) wear a fixed and distinctive insignia or sign recognizable 
st a distance; (3) conduct opentions in accordance with the bws 
and eostoms of war; and (4) carry arms openly. If these four 
factors are present, the guerrilla is entitled to the same treatment 
from his captnrB as the regular soldier. During World War 11» 
General Eisenhower sent a proclamation to Nazis and Frenchmen 
alike, formally recognizing the French Besistance Maquis as mem* 
bers of the Allied Forces, and warned the Germans that all guer- 
rillas were to be given the same honorable treatment as the 
regular soldiers under him in the Allied Elxpeditionary Force. 

e. Tocticf. 

<11 Primary amsidsrations. Guerrillas, because tiiey are 
irregular soldien, generally do not achieve uniW of 
action in tite manner as conventional unita. Because 
of this and two other factors — the logistical problem and 
manpower reqoirements — guerrillas initially cannot hope 
to meH and decisively defeat a conventional imit in a 
pitched battle. Gaerrilla operations are facilitated by 
other military activities which distract potential enemy 
reinforconenta. On the other hand, if the enemy is free 
of other concerns, he win aanbai the guerrillas with his 
best troops in order to protect vital installations. Goer- 



rilb anito, therefore, mtut coordinate their actieitia 
with other friendly military forces and attack the eneny 
at points moat diaaivantageoua to him, These attacks 
are normally conducted during periods of low viaibility 
and are directed against isolated oo^>oata» weakly 
defended locations or the mcrving en^ny. By recognis- 
ing his own limitations and weaknesses, the guerrilla 
can hope for survival and eventual success. Initially, he 
is usually inferior to the enemy in firepower, manpower, 
communications, logistics, and organization. He is cQual, 
and often superior, to the eh&ny in the coUectioa fd 
intelligence infonnation. cover and deception, and the 
use of time. 

<2) Offensive toettes. The basis of successful guerrilla com- 
bat is offensive action combined with surprise. During 
periods of low visibility, the guerrilla attacks, tries to 
gain a momentary advantage of firepower, executea Kis 
mission to capture or destroy personnel and equipment, 
and leaves t^ scene of action as rapidly as poealbk. 
Nonoally, the guerrilla does not consistently operate In 
one area but varies his operations so that no pattern Is 
evident If possible, he strikes two or three Urgsts 
simultaneously to divide the enemy punoit and rein* 
forcement effort 

<8) DifenHv4 tactics. Protective surveillance for the guer* 
rilla Is usually very good! be has dvilian noci-combataota 
providing him with information on eo^ny garrisoos, 
troop movements, and counter guerrilla activitlea, This 
advance warning gives the guerrilla time for proper 
countermeasures. If, in any counter guerrilla move by 
a superior enemy, the guerrillas are threatened or 
encircled, they do not meet him on a showdown basis, 
but withdraw, disperse or attempt a breakout. 

/. Development Aspects. To complete the picture of guerriOa 
warfare, a time-and-space frame of reference must be understood. 
That is, it is not safficient merely to state certain principles <if 
guerrilla warfare, bat it is necessary to qualify statements rw- 
garding guerrilla actions to fa thm with regard to time and 
space. 

(1) Time element. Guerrillas have proved thoasdves effec- 
tive during all stages of conflict from the outbreak of 
hostilities until the end of flghting. However, in the eaziy 
stages of guerrilla develofanent, when the enemy is gtifl 
strong, resistance operatimis normally tend to be con- 



ducted less openly. During this period, security is a 
prime concern. If the resistance movement is to survive 
and develop— while surrounded by strong enemy forces 
—security is a prime concern and precautions must be 
extensive and effective. Activity is generally limited to 
infonnation-gathermg, recruiting, training, organisa- 
tion, and small-scale operations. 

(2) Sitaaf km. On the o^er hand, when ^e situation changes 
to favor the guerrillas either through enemy weakness or 
reustance-created favorable circumstances, operations 
become more overt making large-scale actions possible. 
When the situation permits, guerrilla forces expand and 
tend to adopt conventional organizations. 

($) Location. Guerrilla warfare takes on different aspects 
according to its geographic location. In some areas of 
the world guerrilla warfare has preceded the entry of 
regular troops! while in other areas, guerrilla move- 
ments have come into existenee after the formal entry of 
regular troops. Additionally, In some areas the complex 
social structure and eeonMnie organizations are cogs in 
a vast system that is relatively easy to diarupt The 
higher the degree to which a country has evolved In- 
dustrially the more vulnerable It Is to activities of the 
gueirillas. In less industrialised areas of the world, 
these complexities do not exist. The people are less do> 
pendent on one snother for goods and aervices; disrup- 
tion of one community does not necessarily cause extreme 
hardship in another, Thus, the impact of guerrilla war- 
fare upon the population is not as great and guerrilla 
fighting is likely to be more prevalent. In judging the 
potential for, and effects of, guerrilla warfare location 
is sn important consideration. 

7. Specinl Forcos Operations 

'nve vabie of coordinating guerrilla activities with conventional 
military operations and the need for peacetime planning and 
training by the potential sponsor have been recognized by the 
United States. The unit organized and trained to implement the 
Army's responsibility in directing guerrilla operations is the 
Airborne Special Fortes Group. Special forces units may be 
called upon to operate during a general, limited or cold war. 

a. General War. The doctrine set forth in this manual is 
structured around a general war situation. In a general war, 
apedal forces organize guerrilla forces to support conventional 



military operationa under the direction of the theater commander. 
Their operations generally are conducted in denied (enemy con- 
trolled) territory. 

2). Limited War. Limited war operations by special forces could 
be of the general type with inlUtration of special force detach- 
ments or of a training nature conducted in a nondenied ar^ with 
infiltration of indigenous units only. 

c. Cold War. Special forces units can assist in training military 
personnel in combatting guerrilla and terrorist activitks and 
subversion. In addition, they may train foreign military personnel 
in the techniques of guerrilla warfare, thus enhancing the defense 
capability of the nation concerned. When so ^ployed, special 
forces units supplement the U.S. military assistance groups and 
army missions. 

8. Capabililies and Umitations 

0 . Capobthries. Special forces deployment gives reach to the 
theater commander’s operations. It permits him to induenee 
activities far in advance of the held forces and beyond the range 
of army-controlled weapons systems. Special forces directed 
guerrilla units (called UW forces) conduct operations which are 
categorized as follows: 

(1) 3/iestone in suj^part of tktaUr eommandtr. These 
missions Include — 

(a) Interdiction of lines of communications, key areas and 
military and industrial installations. 

(b) Psychological operations. 

(c) Special intelligence tasks such as target ac^isHion 
and damage assessment. 

(d) Evasion and escape operations. 

(e) Cover and deception operations. 

(2) MUeiane to support combat operations of taciical com- 
mandera. In addition to an intensihcation of the ta gks 
listed in (1) above, UW forces execute missloxts to 
directly assist conventional forces ^gaged in combat 
operations. Such missions may include— 

(«) Seizure of key terrain to facilitate airborne and 
amphibious operations. 

(b) Employment as a reconnaissance and security fOTce. 

(c) Seizure of key installations to prevent destruction hf 
the enemy. 

<d) Diversionary attacks against enemy forces to support 
cover and deception plans. 



(e) Operations wludi isolate selected portions of the 
bi ittle area, airborne objective area or beachhead. 

(3) Minion* oondueUd after juncture with fricndiy force*. 
In the event control of goerriHa imitB is retained by the 
United States, the following missions may be assigned: 

(a) BceonnaisaaDce and security misMons. 

(by When property truned and supported, conventional 
operations. 

(e) Bear am security nuaskms. 

(d) Ooanter-gaerriUa opmtions. 

(e) Sof^mit of civil affairs operations. 

b. LmitaHon*. It most be realized that there are certain limi- 
tationa in the oae of gnernlla fortes. Some of these limitationfl 

<1) limited capabUHiea for static defenaive or holding opera- 

tiMia. 

{Zy Initially, 1ad( of fonnal training, equipoent, weapons, 
and nppUea prohiMt large-scale cootet operations. 

) <3) DependoKe upon the local civilian population and an 

ootidde fponaoring power for supplies *nd equipment 

(4) Conunimiations between the goerrillB warten opera- 
tiooaJ area and higber bendquartcre in friendly territory 
an often tenuoua and frao^t with technical probkmi. 

<6) DecoitralisatioD of command and dispersion of forcee 
for seoirity impedes reaction time to orders from theater 
level 

(8> Beetrictions on friendly eapportug firs into the opera- 
tional area faecaoae of necessity for fneptmi moves by 
the gnerriHaa ae wril as the neceasity te protecting the 
^iendly civilian population so far as possible. 

<7> From initial contact until an operation is completed, the 
entire project is depmident npon ^edae, timdy and 
acenrate intdligenee. 



PART TWO 

ORGANIZATION FOR THE SPECIAL FORCES EFFORT 



CHAPTB^ 3 

JOINT UNCONVENTIONAL WARFARE TASK FORCE 

UUWTFI 

9. General 

а. Hie theater commander is reeponeible for the coaduet of 
unconventiohal warfare in hie area of operationa. 

б. Aa a part of this responatbUity he deeignatee fuerrUla war* 
fare operationa] areaa for the conduct of ^rriUa warfare aod 
related unconTentional warfare activitiei. 

10. OrgoniMtion of the Joint Uneonvontlonol Warfare 
Toek Force UUWTR 

0 . The theater commander haa the authority to orgaoue hia 
command for unconventional warfare in the manner best suited to 
accompliah hie mlaaion. 

6. The preferred organisation le a joint subordinate headouar* 
tera for unconventional warfare on the eams level aa other service 
component commands <fig. 1 ). 

This subordinate beadquarten, known as a Joint Uncoovoi* 
tional Warfare Task Force (JUWTF), ii composed of reprcBcnU- 
tivee from the service exponent conmaods and apiwopnate 
civilian personnel. 

*c. A second possible organization is an unconventional warfare 
plans section within the Jd etaJT division of the uniiied or speciAed 
command. 

d. The internal staif organization of the JUWTF is jointy with 
the principal staff officer? being from any sendee, and consistiiig 
of a J], J2. J3, J4, J6 divisions and any re<Tuir^ special ataff 
officers (fig. 2). In the JTJWTF the plans and policy functions of 
J5 division are normally acccunpllshed by the J3 divisioiL 

e. Units and individuals from the service components are 
assigned or attached for operational control to the JUWTF. 

• AiAOT •omfnnthmi mitit »Um wttga vflhiB lb« J| p*. *.**^ mamOtMr 

tte BOM foBcttew IS • /UWTV. tqnk«r 41 «aitieo is ImAsi M (to unii^i JUWVF. 





Fifurt 3. A thsaUf organiiatuni. 



' f. The airborne special forces group, the principal army element 
of the JUWTF, establishes t special forces operational base 
(SFOB) to command and support operational detachments before 
aod after commitment in designated guerrilla warfare operational 

areas. 



II. Functions of the Join! Unconvenlionol Worfare 
Tosk Force 

a. Hie JUWTF commander and his staff make operational plans 
For and direct the conduct of unconventional warfare. The prin« 
eipal functions of the JUWTF are— 

(1) Recommend geographical areas to be designated guerrilla 
warfare operational areaa. 

(2) Procure and maintain intelligence materials in support 
of unconventional warfare. 




JUWTF 

























<S) Devdop opentioiul, Atwf logistMil plaTig 

•rwl r e quina nartj for tbe ioppcat of uneoumtioii^ w»r- 
&r& 

(4> Coordinate with other theater sf^uiee in pUmun^ for 
all type* of opentioQa. 

(5) Develop eommunkation proeednret and zequircnienti to 
rapport aneonventioDnl wai&ra ptana. 

(8) Plan and eondoct joint tniniiMr of land, aea and air iDUti 
drafgnt ted to part ifi pi tf in or ra p port 

warfare. 

(7) Am directed, ooiwdiiiate with military antttfnbea 
for the pieparatwnandemcotioa of Bo c uuvqiti onal war- 
fare plana. 

(g) ifaifrfmiti with other oneoirveBtkHkal warfare 

acendea or onita. 

(9) Beeommecd etrenfthe of indicenooa foreei to be np- 
ported for ancon veotiooaJ warfare operatiooe. 

(10) hbintain Uaieon at etaff and operatuaoal level with 
appropriate InteUimmee ateodee; coordinate reqoin^ 
menta. eoOeetioo and coaunonkotioiia with other actiri- 
tioi in denied area*; plan loteUifecice opera t w oe in 
aapport of <» nw«nHrtnMt (warn when dfreeted bf the 
thaattf eonxmander. 

(11) Kaiirtain ttaiaon with theater dril album onita with 
reaped to rivil aflaim (CA) aapecta of aDconrentioiial 
warfve. 

h. Tile Btair operatfana at a JITWTF are haairafly the tame m 
for other US military ataffa 

12. OpowHcnol Control of UnconvonHonof Woifart Fomaa 

«. Initially, operationa] cootrol of US ap o n aor ed an co n waitiuu al 
warfare f o r cea is retained by the theater cmmBandff. Contnt ia 
estfdaed throngh the JUWTF miaaiona to the apecial 

fbrccB gro u p, whkfa In tun directs deployed operatkaial detsefa- 
manta. 

b. Whm goerrilla warfore opsational arena faO within the 
area of infloence of advandng tactical cotnmanda, operatimal 
cmrtrri of aifected nzMMiventuaiaJ warfare foreea naaally ia trina- 
f erred fran the aniAed or ap e ett ed throng theater 

army to the field army concerned. In coQjimetkm with tliia trano- 
fm, donaita of the apecial foieea group are attached to the army 
headgoartem to provide emtinaity at inpervUoa. 



CL The field army commander in turn may aaaign operational 
control of the nneonyentionak warfare force to any of hia rab- 
ordinate tactical unite. Delegation of control generally is not made 
lower than diviaion. See chapter 8 for a more detailed discuaaion 
of utilization of unconventional warfare foreea by tactical ctan- 
f nn nd f ■ 




CHAPTiR 4 

AIRBORNE SPECIAL FORCES GROUP 



Section I. GENERAL 

13. Generol 

The Airborne Special Forces Group the United States Anny*a 
ors:anizatjon trained to conduct |p)crrUU warfare and related 
unconventional warfare activities. Special forces ia a strategic 
force employed under the direction of theater commanders. 
Deployment of special forces units allows the theater commander 
to conduct offensive operations deep in en«sny territory. 

14. Mission ond Concept 

a. MUiicTu The mission of special forces is to develop, organise, 
e^uip, train, and direct Indigenous forces in the conduct of goer* 
rilla warfare. Special forces may also advise, train and assist 
indigenous forces in counter«insurgency operations. 

h. Concept. Special forces is responsible for the conduct of 
all unconventional warfare activities within guerrilla warfare 
operational areas and may be called upon to perform other tasks 
associated with or in support of guerrilla warfare. 

15. Airborne Speckil Forces Group 

а. Organization. The Airborne Special Forces Group eonsista 
of a headquarters and headquarters company and four spedaJ 
forces companies (fig. 3) . 

б. Capabilities. The special forces group is capable of — 

(1) Deploying its operational detachments try air. sea or 
land when provided with appropriate tnnsportatioD. 

(2) Organizing, training, and directing a number of varied- 
sise guerrilla units. 

(3) Controlling, by !ong*range communications, the opera* 
tions of UW forces in enemy or enemy occupied territory 
to reduce his combat effectiveness, industrial capacity, 
and morale. 

(4) Performing specialized intelligence missions as directed 
by higher commanders and when augmented by intel- 
ligence specialists as required. 

(5) Providing training and assistance to friendly formgn 
armies in guerrilla and counter guerrilla operations. 




Fifitre 9. tp*eicU forett group. 

(6) Establishing a special forces operational base when 
augmented by support and service unite, 
e. Addiiipnal Coneidmtions. 

(1) The special fortes group requires augmentation by sup- 
port and aervice units to conduct sustained operations 
from the Special Forces Operational Base (SFOB). For 
details of the support required, see paragraph 21. 

(2) The reaction time of special forces detachments differs 
from that of conventional infantry units because of com- 
munications limitations and greater distances to opera- 
tional areas. 

14. Haodquartars and Headquorters Company 

(fi«. 4) 

a. Mission. To provide communicatioDS, administrative, tnin- 
ing. intelligence, and logistical support for assigned special forces 
elements prior to and after deployment. 

h. Capabilities. Headquarters and headquarters company of the 
spedal forces group has the foUowing capabilities : 

(11 Provides command and staff control and planning for 
special forces elements prior to and after deployment. 

<2) Provides logistical support (except delivery) to special 
forces operational elements on a continuing basis. 
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(8) Provides long-n&8:e communication between an SFOB 
and aasU^ned special forces operational elements. 

(4) Provides unit level medical and dental service. 

(5) Provides third echelon maintenance in radio and small 
arms. 

0 . DrpwueaKim. For detailed organizaUon, see the current 
tables of organixation and equipment. 

17. Speclpl Forces Company 

(As. 5) 

а. OrffOitiKUtan. special forces company consiata of an 
administrative detachment, one operational detachment C, three 
operational detachments B, and 12 operational detachments A. 

б. Adminittr^tive Detaekfrunt. The administrative detachment 
performs the normal administrative functions of a company bead- 
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Qaart«M. The detachment commander executes the directives and 
orders of the commanding officer of the operational detachment C, 
who is the commander of the special forc^ company, During 
operations, the administrative detachment reverts to the group 
commander’s control when its operational detachments have been 
deployed. 

c. Operational Detachment C (tg. 6). Operational dctadiment 
C IS the senior operational unit of the special forc« company. It 
is capable of — 

(1) Conducting operations with guerrilla forces. 

(2) Exercising operational control over designated snbonh- 
nate detachments. 

(3) Providing the nucleus of a liaison detachment to field 
army or other tactical elements when the operatiooal 
control of special forces detachments is passed to tactical 
unit commanders. When so employed, the detachment 
C li attached to the tactical unit headquarters. 

d. OperaHonal Detachment 8 (fig. 7). Operational detachment 
6, (ike the detachment C, conducts operations with guerrilla 
forces. When operating with other deUchmenU. the B detach* 
ment exercises operational control over subordinate detachmenU 
and/or is subordinated to a senior detachment It also can provide 
the nucleus of a liaison detachment at a Uctical unit headquartera. 

e. Operational Detachment A (fig. 8). The operational detach* 
ment A conducts operations with guerrilla foreee. either unilat* 
erally or in conjunction with other detachments. When operating 
with other detachmenU, the A deUchment is normally subordi- 
nated to a senior detachment. 

IS. Augmentation Detachment 

0 . The augmenUtion deUchment is identical in compoeition to 
the operational detachment C (fig. 6). 

b. The augmentation detachment is capable of: 

(1) Assisting the commander in the control of operations. 

(2) Forming the liaison deUchment at a tactical unit head- 
quarters when operational control of spedal forces 
detachments is pas^ to the Uctical unit. 

(3) Forming the nucleus to esUblish an alternate SFOB 
headquarters. 

(4) Conducting operations in gaerrilla warfare opera tional 
areas. 

e. For a deUiled description of the employment of the aug- 
menUtioQ detachment, see paragraph 21. 
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SMtion II. THE SPECIAL FORCES OPIRATIONAL EASE 
T9. C«n6r(il 

<k. The special forces opentiooal base (8FOB) is the 
tional and administrative focal point for pi^rilla warfare activl* 
ties within a U.S. theater of operations. It is located in territory 
under friendly control, usually within the Miuiuixueitiona tone 
(CominZ) . The location of the SFOB is deaiaroated by the thMter 
commander. 

b. The special forces group, supported by elonenta wrthio the 

CommZ, acUvatea and operates the Ideally, the SFOB la 

established and activated prior to the cunmencement of hoatiJttiea. 
However, since preemergen^ activation mny not be authorised, 
the base often is eatahliahed on a standby iKuia to include kog» 
range communication facilities, intratheatei' and intrahase com- 
munioations, and emergency stockpile of criuipoient 

e. The SFOB may be phyaically located td one installation or 
dispersed among a number of small sites, usually in the ricinity 
of other installations such as an air base or C^onimZ depot Van* 
ous modifications are adopted to suit the local situation. 

M. Mission 

The mission of the SFOB is to prepare operational detaefaments 
for deployment into guerrilla warfare areie and. after deploy- 
ment, to direct administer, and support guerrilla foroee (n father* 
ance of the theater mission. 

The functions performed at the SFOB aro-- 

tt. Planning and direction of operations. 

6. Communications support 

c. Intelligence support 

d. Logistical support. 

e. BHehng and staging. 

/- Infiltration. 

p. Liaison and coordination. 

h. Training. 

t. Administration. 

21. Organization 

(fig. 9) 

a. Gentffoi. The SFOB is organized along functional lines into 
two major groups : the operational elements and the administrv 
live and training elements. 
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b. Operarioao^ The operations! elementa of the SFOB 

consist of~ 

(1> Opeeoliofts ctnitr. The operations center Is the faeil* 
i^ within which are grouped representatives of unit 
and special staff sections and other commands concerned 
with current operations in guerrilla warfare areu. For 
a detailed discussion, see paragraph Z8. 

(2> center. The briefing center is an isolation area 

or areas where special forces detachments receive their 
operational missions and conduct Anal preparation for 
infiltration. For a detailed discussion, see paragraph 24. 

<S> Commimicarions complex. The communications complex 
consists of the communications facilities available to sui^ 
port the SFOB and guerrilla warfare operational areas. 
Zt includes the special forces group communi^tions pla- 
toon, plus attached or supporting signal nnita and facili- 
ties. The group signal officer is the staff supervisor. The 
communications platoon leader is normally the operator 
and supervises the signal installations. For a detailed 
discussion, see paragraph 2B. 

( 4 ) The Auffmeniation detachTncnt 
(a) When activated, the augmentation detachment pro- 
vides additional fiexibility to the special forces groop 
commander. 





(6) The augmentation detachment may be employed to 
assist the commander In the control of operations. 
When so employed the detachment commander become 
a deputy for operations and supervises the operational 
elements of the SPOB. Other detachment personnel 
are assigned duties to operate the briefing center and 
supplement staff elements of the base. 

(c) The detachment may form the special forces liaison 
detachment with a held atmy or other tactical com- 
mand. In this situation the detachment is attached to 
the tactical command and ezerciaes operational control 
for the tactical commander over designated guerrilla 
warfare operation areas (ch. 8). 

(d) The detachment can establish an alternate SPOB 
headQuarters. In this role additional penonnel and 
equipment are provided from headquarters and head- 
quarters company and other sources as required. 

(s) The detachment can be employed opera ttonally to 
accomplish tasks appropriate for a C detachment 

(/) More than one augmentation detachment may be aeti* 
vated for employment at the SPOB. 

e. Admimtmim and Training EUmmti. The administrative 
and training elements of the SPOB consist of» 

(1) AdminUtrativt center. The administrative center is the 
facility within which are grouped representatives of unit 
and special staff sections and other commands cooeemed 
with current administrative support operations, base 
security, and area damage control. For further discus- 
sions, see paragraph 29. 

(2) Loffistica support element. This is a non-TOE grouping 
of special forces and supporting technical service units 
from CommZ formed to support the SFOB and guerrilla 
warfare operational areas. The group S4 supervises 
operations of the logistics support element which 
includes : 

<a) Organic elements of the special forces group; Supply 
Section, Motor Section, Parachute Rigging Platoon, 
and the Medical Section. 

(b) Supporting elements as required: Tranaportation 
units, Engineer Utility Personnel, Ordnance Sd 
Echelon Support, Civilian I^bor, QM Aerial Supply 
Units, Medical Units, and a Liaison Section from 
CominZ. 



(3) Other eupperiing units. Although the group Han person* 
nd to esUbliah the SFOB, deploy detachments and pro- 
vide Kmitgd logistical support, it requires augmentation 
to conduct support activities on a sustained basis. CIC, 
base security and logistical support elements are required 
to s np po f t initial operations. As the number of opera- 
tional areas increases with the subsequent buildup in 
guerrilla forces, the administrative support operatSons 
CTpand eoirespondingly. Units, such as those outlined in 
paragraph (2) above, are required to augment the SPOB. 
Military police security units and counterintelligence 
corps teams are included and operate under the head- 
qnarters commandant and S2, respectively. An army 
aviation detachment may be attached to the SPOB to 
IHwide army aviation support. An Army Security 
Agency onit may monitor communications for security. 
In some instances technical service onits or installations 
are not loeated at the SPOB but provide general or direct 
npport as a part of their mission. In this situation, the 
SFOB rzercises no operational control over the nnits 
OB>eernad bot is servi^ as a ‘'customer" of the support- 
ing nnit or installsUon. An example It higher^i^lon 
ordnance and engineer support. 



(4) Btad^mHera and headgnarUra company. The headquar- 
torv and headquarters company, augmented by tedmkal 
aerviee and security units from CammZ, handles house* 
kasping activities at toe SFOB. The company commander 
is the beadqoartcn commandant. 



(6) Special foreaa compsmcs (wicoTnmitted unite). The 
oncoinmitted companies and detachments continue unit 
preparation and training. These detachments are briefed 
fraquBitly on the situation in their projected operational 



Sadien in. CONTROL OF OPERATIONS 




The ^edaJ forces group organises functionaTly to control opera- 
tions in gwrriBa warfare operational arena. The elements used 
in the contnd of opmtions are — 



fl) Operation center. 

(2) Bridtaig center. 

(2) CommunicatMms cmnplex. 




I 



23. Optrations Center 

a. General. Hie operatJoas center U e fonctionel groapin^ of 
TOE pereonnel who coordinate end control operations for the 
commander of the SFOB. 

t. ^ttMciume. 

(1) Detailed planning for guerrilla warfare operatioDal 
areas, to inclade preparation of the operation plan for 
each operational deUchment This planning ia based 
upon UW plana of the theater conunander. 

(2) Conducting briefings and snperyising other preparation 
hy detachments assigned to the briefing center. 

(3) Coordinating with other serricea and agendea as necca* 
sar7. 

(4) Exerdsing operational superriaion over guerrilla war^ 
fire operational areas. 

(fi) Ualdng recMuneodatiooa cooceming employment of 
guerrilla forces in support of military oparatioDa. Thia 
inelodes reorganisation as necessary. 

( 6 )* Acting as the control and coordinabag center for guar* 
rUla warfare operationsi areas. 

0. Cmpoeitien (fig. 10). 

(1) SS. The S3 exercises primary staff reapooaibiUty for 
opentioiia center snd is the director. 

(2) Plans element The operations center plans element ecu' 
ducts planning for future operationj. The plans element 
consists of the assistant S2 and assistant SS plus asUsted 
augmentation. The assistant S9 ia the officers a-charge 
of plans element Once plans are apptored they are 
implemented by the appropriate area specialist team. 

(5) St operations element. The S2 opemtions etanent con- 
sists of the S2, intelligence sergeant, intelligence editorx, 
analysts, and order>of-battle specialists. They assemble 
and ersluate intdligence information received from the 
opentioDal areas; prepare and diasoninate intelUgenee 
reports based on evaluated information and intcfligence 
reports from other headquarters; and conduct intelli- 
gence briefings and debriefings. For a detailed discus- 
sion, see pangraph 27. 

(4) Aseistant (plane). Hie Assistant S4 (Rans) is the 
losutieal coordinator for the Operations Center. Be 
processes logistica] requirements from the area specialist 
fcw*TTwi and Is responsible for logistical actiritia in the 
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staff supervision 

^ Fie^irw 10. Staf tks 9per<iHems etnitr. 

t 

' briefing center. He prepares the administrative annex 

to the guerrilla warfare area operation plans. 

(5) Sional officer. The signal officer is signal coordinator for 
the operations center. He coordinates signal require- 
ments from area specialist teams and is responsible for 
operational signal matters. He prepares the signal op- 
erating instructions and signal annex for guerrilla war- 
fare area operation plans. 

(6) Area epeekUiet teams (ASTe). The ASTs are the focUl 
point of the operations center. They assist in precozn- 
outment planning, coordinate activities of their assigned 






detachnMDto in th« bneAn^: center, end act aa the paienta 
<ft the committed detaclunenta. tlie AST conaiats of the 
area apedaJiat officer (awrirtant S3) and an area super- 
visor (senior NCO). This most become e x pert on 
the spediW: area or coontry it will sopervise during op- 
eratlona. The AST acta aa the committed detachment's 
rear headqoaiters, and ia responsible for followjng 
throng on all directives to and messw* from coni- 
detachmenta. Daring preinAltratiofi briefings, a 
close rapport is establiahed be twe en the detachment and 
the AST. The AST keepa the commander and staff in- 
formed on the eperati<Hial sitnation, 

(7) ComimmicaHon center. The cntfimonfcationa center, op- 
erated by the command operatiooa carter of the 
communicationt t^toon, U located in the vionitj of the 
operations center since tt pravidea the oomminucatkicis 
center support for the operations carter and other ele- 
menta of the SFOB. 

(8) Zaatson c^Ecers. AJthoogh not an integral part of the 
opsratiMa center, the Uaison ofRcere from the vartom 
ssrricaa, 6eld annies. and allied coootriea are located 
there. They coordinate matters of comnon interert with 
their servicB and oationa and aitange npport when 
required. They keep the i^»eciai forces groop commander 
and staff abreast of the sitoation of their respective or*> 
ganizations as these otganizations ioffoence guerrilla 
warfare areas of interest. 

24. Brtsi tw g Csntsr 

0 . Generat The brieffng center provides for the foilowing: 

(1) HoQsing. 

(2> Uesnng. 

(3) Briefing and debriefing. 

(4) Detadunent study. 

(5) Dispensary service. 

(8) Special tndning. 

(T) Storage and packaging of accompanying supplies. 

(8) Limited morale services. 

(9) Staging of detachments to departure sites. 

b. Op&ratien. The entire ares (areas) is a maximam-secnrity 
site a ccess i ble only to those persomwi who have a re quiiaue nt to 
be there. Hie operations of tike center are supervised by the S3, 
lbs headquarters commandant is respo nri Ms tor the administra- 



tive fnnctioDing and security of the area. Personnel from the 
aogmentation detachment and spedal forces company administra- 
tive detachment operate the briefing center. 

e, FttntHomno- 

<1) Tlie director of the operations center (S3) coordinates 
the briefing and staging activities of the center. He 
schedules briefings and arranges for the staging of the 
detachments to the departure installation. Briefing per- 
sonnel are the area sperialist officers and the staff offi- 
cers from the operations center, augmented, when re- 
quired, by other members of the group staff and ap- 
propriate liaison officers. Often, specialists from other 
hredquarters, services and allied governments partid- 
pate. 

<g) Detadunents prepare their own plans based upon the 
operation plan for the guerrilla warfare area. Detach- 
ments package their own equipment. Parachute rigging 
support is provided as neceasary. Detachments are $£• 
for^ maarimuffi tune to study the material received 
at briefings. Since much of this information ia elaaai- 
fied, it ia conmitud to memory. Bsaentiala which do not 
lend themselves to memorisation are minUturiaed. 

(S) Debriefings are condocted In the same manner aa brief- 
ings, with recovered detachments remaining in isola- 
tion in the briefing center until the debriefing ia com- 
plete. 

( 4 ) Detachment training conducted while in the briefing 
center is limited to that essential for the operation which 
coaid not be conducted elsewhere. New items of equip- 
ment or weapons issued at the last minute require famil- 
isriiation or test firing. Spedfic techniques relating to 
infiltration may have to be taoght. Identification and 
recognition of new or spedfic items of enemy equipment 
may be a reqnirement. If detachments are isolated for 
relatively long periods of time, training programs are 
expanded to maintain basic skills and physical fitness. 

(8) Hcepitaliaation of sick or injured members of detach- 
ments preparing for commitnkent is done so far as pos- 
sible witiun the briefing center. A small dispensary 
facility is established to care for those personnel whose 
is not serious enoogh to predude partidpation 
in their detachment’s operational mission. The serious- 
ly sick or injured are evacuated to ConunZ medical in- 
stdlationa. Arrangements are mafiA to isolate sensitive 





perBoxuxe) who aro hoepiUlized outside the briei^ 
canter. 

($) The stasiog of detachments in the departure InstaUip 
tion is arranged by the S3. The ASTs are directly re- 
sponsible for the operation and accompany their detach- 
ments from the briefing center to the departure instalU- 
tion. The requirements of the delivery agency pertain- 
ing to preflight or embarkation briefings are coordmated 
in advance. If necessary* arrangements are for 
secure housing st the departure installaticm. 

25. SFOB Commupkottom Complex 
a. OrganizatM of Commimtcofions Piaioon (tigs. 11 
and 12). 

(1) The communications platoon headquarters provides the 
group signal <^cer with the necessary administrativs 
and supply personnel for the operations of the platoon. 

(2) The command operations center team operates the cmn* 
munieations center serving the SFOB. The forward o|h 
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erations center tAom provides a coiTimand and cratrol 
facility for the receiver and transmitter sites. The for- 
ward receiving center and the forward iranamiUiug 
center tpama operate the receiver and transmitter sites, 
respectively. 

b. Capabilities. 

(1) Operate telephone service the SFOB. The platoon 

installs the telephones to be used within the SFOB and 
operates a telephone switchboard. 

(2) Terminate lines from other headti%tarters. The primary 
means of communication to JUWTF and other theater 
agencies within friendly territory is telephone and tel^ 
type. Theater army signal troops Install these long wire 
lines. The communications platoon terminates these 
lines in teletype, on-line crypto, crypto, crypto speech 
equipment, or telephone, 

(d) Operate base receiver and transmitter sites. The SFOB 
receiver and transmitter sites may be separated from the 
base by a considerable distance. The base proper is con- 
nected to the receiver and transmitter sites by land line, 
telephone and teletype. Such lines are provided by 
theater signal agencies. 

<4) Provide radio teletype backup. The communications pla- 
toon provides radio teletype back-up to the land lines 
between the SFOB and the receiver and transmitter sites. 

(5) Operate the communications center. The communicatioDs 
platoon, encrypts and decrypts messages and acts as a 
central and clearing center for the remote transmitter 
and receiver sites. 

c. ResponsibUities of the signal officer. The group signal oAlcer 
responsible for— 

(1) Determining operating frequencies and communicatioo 
security measures necessary to insure reliable radio god- 
municatioos with operational detachments. 

(2) Obtaining frequencies as necessary and coordinating the 
use of all frequencies with the supporting signal officer. 

(S) Signal planning and publishing necessary SOls and SSIa. 

(4) Plazming, requesting and coordinating the engineering 
assistance necessary for the design of fintprina farms 
and k^ng lines. 

(5) Requesting material necessary to iimtatl these antenna 
farms and keying lines. 



(6) Requesting signal sapport necessary to install long and 
local wire lines, e.g., SFOB to installations of the com- 
munication complex. 

(7) Requesting the telephone and teletype trunks necessary 
for the operation of the SFOB. 

(8) Advising the group S4 on signal sopply matters. 

(9) Supervising training of the group communications sec- 
tion and when directed training of all communication 
personnel in the group. 

d. Signal Planning. 

(1) Advance planning is necessary to provide reliable com- 
munleatioDS between the SFOB and guerrilla warfare 
operatioDal areas. The distances between the SFOB and 
detachments, the communication security problems pre- 
sented by operating from within enemy territory, and 
the low-power communication equipment used by the 
detachments all present technics! pr^lems. Proper fre- 
quencies must be chosen and the use of these frequencies 
coordinated with the theater signal officer if communica- 
tions are to be reliable. For further discussion of com- 
munications considerations, see chapters 6 and 7. 

(g) The group signal officer insures that the JUWTF signal 
officer is aware of all aspects of his problem to include 
the extent of signal suppok required. 

(8) The pleuning must be done as far in advance as possible ; 
the reliability of the communications will foe directly 
proportional to prior planning and supervision. 

26. Plons 

Planning, particularly prior to commitment of operational 
detachments, ia one of the major fonctiona of the special forces 
group. The SS plana group is the focal point of planning functions. 
T^ ASTs, supervised by the assistant S3 (plans) and assisted by 
other staff officers, accomplish operational planning. Considering 
the loeation, the mission and the ultimate developmental objec- 
tivee, the ASTs prepare the operation plans for the guerrilla 
warfare operational areas. Planning is continuous and plans are 
revised as required. Wide latitude for the operational detachment 
ia the rale for guerrilla warfare operation plans. The selection of 
a detachment for a particular mission is based on several factors, 
chief of which are: training status of the detachment and the 
ability and experience of the detachment commander. For security 
reasons, detachments do not have acc^s to operation plans until 
•asigned to the briefing center. However, to facilitate area studies, 



8«>gnphical rt^ooj (vhicb indud« the detochments’ apediK 
SfuenillA warfare operational areas) are assigned in advance. 

17, Intel llgencs Section 

a. General. The intelligence section of the special forces gronp 
is responsible for the following: 

(1) Intelligence training. 

(2) Furnishing intelligence to detachments prior to and 
after commitment 

(8) Conducting intelligence briefings and debriefings. 

(4) Field evaluation of intelligence information received 
from guerrilla warfare operational areaa. 

(5) Counterintelligence. 

(6) Supervisory responsibilities in coordination with the SI 
for the exterior and interior security of the operatSonal 
base and implvnentation of a security-education pro- 
gram. 

b. OrpmaarioH and Funetione. 

(1) The 32 supervisea the activities of the (ntelligence 
section, keeps the commander and staff informed of the 
Intelligence situation, and coordinates with other staff 
sections and agencies. 

(2) Admini$tratwn and training. Intellig«iceadniiniitration 
and training la under the supervision of the training 
officer. He plans and supervises intelligence training 
and conducts routine administration for the section such 
as — processing security clearances, handling classified 
documents, and distribution of intelligence material with- 
in the SFOB. 

(8) Intelligence planting. The assistant S2 ia the |»iiidpal 
intelligence planner at the SFOB. He represents the S2 
section in the tactical operations center plans element 
He conducts intelligence planning, prepares the Intel' 
Ugence annexes for the operation plans, and coordinates 
with other personnel of the intelligesice section for spe- 
cific intelligence support required. 

(4) Intelligence opentione. The S2 dlrecta the activitiv of 
the intelligence sergeants, inteUigoice editor and analysts 
and the ordm* of battle specialists to provide the intel- 
ligence support to guerilla warfare operational areas 
and other headquarters. These personnel prepare esti- 
mates, plans, and sommaries, routine and speoaJ intd- 



ligence reports, process information received from and 
famiah intelligence to committed detachments, prepare 
and maintain order of battle files, coordinate intelligence 
matters with other units and headquarters, and prepare 
and conduct briefings and debriefings, 
c. Attached or Supporting /nielitgeitce Skmenta. The special 
forces group operating from an SFOB requires additional military 
intdiigence support than that which is organically available. The 
group has no counterintelligence capability and requires CIC 
augmentation. Additional military intelligence specialists may be 
atUdied to assist in briefing detachments. 



SeOion IV. CONTROL OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
TRAINING ACTIVITIES 

21. Ganesol 

0 . The special foreca group eatablisliea an administrative cen- 
ter at the 3P0B to control administrative and training activitiei. 

h. The special forcea group executive officer supervises the 
administrative center and other elements located at the SFOB 
that are engaged in adsinistratlve and training activities. 



29. AdminisIroHve Cenlar 
<flg. IS) 



e. Companion, The administrative center consista of 
(t) The executive officer who ia the director. 

<2) Group Si. 
f8) Group S4. 

(4) Training officer, S2 Section. 

(6) Training officer, SS Section. 

(g) Enlisted specialists as required. 



b. Functioning. The administrative center plans and controb 
a4tministntive and training activity at the base and directs the 
various sections, units and attached elements in ^ecution of their 
support tasks. Through coordinated planning the admimstrative 
eeatt^ insures that guerrilla warfare operational areas and the 
SFOB receive the administrative support they require and that 
uncommitted operational detachments are trained for their mis- 
sions. 



aa Tmmg 

Training at the SFOB ia accomplished under two conditions — 
that conducted prior to isolation in the briefing center and that 
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conducted in the briefing: center. Tninin; f»rior to receipt of An 
operational mission is intended to keep the detadiment at its peak, 
to teach specific techniQuee applicable to projected opentioDa and 
to famniariae personnel with new equipment. Training: cond acted 
after assignment to the briefing center may ioclode any or all of 
these, time permitting. Training areas include range fadlitiea for 
test-firing and zeroing weapons and training with new equipment. 
In addition, plana are prepared to train replacements and/cw 
replacement detachments. Training supervision is accomplished 
through the normal chain of command. The S3 training dBcer 
exercises staff supervision of training. 



3t. AdmmistraHon 

& Si. The functions of any unit Si are applicable to the special 
forcm group SI ; however, they must be modified to meet the situ- 
atioD which ezista after deployment of operational detachments. 
Obviously the actiona which are normal in other military units 
are difficult or impossible to accomplish when dealing with com- 
mitted special forctt personnel. The Si prepares SOP’S to cover 
foreseeable contingencies and takes steps to accomplish routine 
personnel matters prior to commitment Personnel actiona requir- 
ing a sddier’s approval after he is in the operational area should 
be prepared in brevity codes to reduce radio transmissions. The 
Si conducts portions of the prvdeployment briefing in the briefing 
center. Certain functions of the special forces group SI are dis- 
cussed wherein they are peculiar to deployed personnel. 

(1) Strengths. Status of personnel is reported only when a 
change takes place, i.e* wounded, miasing, captured, or 
killed. 

<2> Rtpie^emenU. The provialona of replacements depends 
upon the capability of the operational detachment to 
receive them end theater service components to deliver 
them. Replacementa are provided on an individual or 
detachment baais. 

($> DiseipHne, lav and order. Commanders of committed 
deta<^entB are given a clear statement of their die- 
dplmary authority as delegated by the higher com- 
mander. 

(4> POIFf. The handling of prisoners will depend upon the 
ezigenciee of the situation and is governed by the fact 
that the U.S. is firmly committed to humane treatment 
and care of POWa. 

(6) Burials and graves registrati^ Theater army pre- 
scribes guidance for reporting and/or marking graves 
within guerrilla warfare operational areas. 

Morale and personnel services. Detachment commanders’ 
reccmmendatioDs for awards are processed promptly or 
authority to award certain decorations is given the 
detachment commanders. Blail ia handled by a preestab- 
lished system; automatic answers sre dispatched when 
desired by individuals ; periodic delivery may be possible 
with resupply drops if security considerations permit. 
Personal necesaitiee are provided automatically with 
resupidy. These normally are procured from indigenous 










sources or spedaUy paekag:ed to pr^erve Bocurity and 
are provided for both detachment and ^errilla peraonnd. 

(7) Perionnel procedurea. Promotion reumimendationa arc 
prepared in advance to be implemented when reeon* 
mended by the detachment commander. Demobon author- 
ity delegated to detachment commandere is outhned by 
the theater army commander. 

(8) Mis^Uaneoua. Policies covering pay or recognition 
indigenous troops are outlined by the th ea t er comoander. 
When required, conhdentia] funds are issued to the 
detachment commander. Barter items, such as medicine, 
gold, or other scarce items, are issued or h^d for de)iv»y 
on order. Credit systems for services rendered may be 
established. The Si insures that, prior to the departure 
of detachments for guerrilla warfare operational ar^s, 
each man is given a complete personnel procwing in 
accordance with the SOP. 

b. Diatribution carUer. The SI esUbliahes and lupervisea a 
distribution center for the orderly handling of cormpondence 
into, within and out of the headquarters. This center controls all 
mesaages except those originating from committed detachmenu or 
TOC. The communication center operated by the coaununicatiooe 
platoon controls messages to snd from committed detachmeota. 

32. Legistia 

а. General. The logistical respoDsibikities of the SFOB are two 
fold: first, support of the guerrilla warfare operational artta; 
second, support of the SFOB and other UDCoov^tioDal warfare 
elements as designated. To this end, the special forces gr o up 
organizes a logistical support element 

The logistical support element includes organic special forres 
group logistics sections plus any attached or supporting logistkal 
units from other headquarters and/or CommZ. The special foitm 
group S4 normally controls the operations of the logistical suppcni 
element, When the logistical support of the SFOB reachea such 
magnitude that numerous attached or supporting service eloneDts 
are required, then a separate commander of the logistical support 
element is appointed from CommZ sources to assist the special 
forces group S4. 

б. Orffaniaation. For a typical logistical organization in the 
SFOB, see figure 14. 

e. Planning. The assistant S4 functions aa the logistical planner 
for the 84 section. The assistant S4 prepares the administrative 
annexes for the guerrilla warfare areas operation plans. Re 
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coordinates with S8 pi*"* group in the preparation of these admin* 
iftrative annexes. The assistant S4 is the 84 representative in 
TOC. 

d. Logiatieal OpeniHona at the SFOB. The logisbeal support 
element coordinates logistical support for all eleznents of the base 
and the guerrilla warfare operational areas. Hie following are 
provided for: 

(1) ^egutremeats. A continuing review of requirements and 
submission of these requlr^ents to the appropriate 
supply agency. 

(2) Limited storage. The SFOB is prepared to provide ahor^ 
term storage for supphes. This storage is only temporary 










until supplies are packaged and shipped to the ddivety 
agenc7. Large stocks of supplies are not desirable at 
the SFOB; however, nonstandard or special items are 
stored there for bnger periods of 

(3) Preparation of fuppHee. Normally, supplies are specially 
packaged for aerial delivery. Packaging is iaituily 
accomplished under the supervision of the parachute 
rigging platoon assisted by uncommitted detachments. 
As soon as possible, QM aerial supply unlta assume 
responsibility for padcaging, taking advantage of depot 
capabilities. Civilian labor may be employed in this 
operation. Packaging may expand to a aiseaUe operation 
and is accomplished in sn ares near the SFOB or adja- 
cent to the departure installation. When air supenority 
is achieved and regular supply schedules for bulk sop- 
plies are established, the «nphasis shifts from smaO. 
man-portable bundles to large parages idtich are heavy- 
dropped or air-landed. When the packaging capability 
exists in CommZ depots, the SFOB does not requlrv an 
extensive packsging activi^. 

(4) Coordination. A liaison section attached to logiitica) 
support element coordinates with theater logistical agen- 
da This section, composed of CommZ and other serv- 
vices' logistical repres ou UtiveB, expedites logiitiesi 
mitten for the SFOB. 

(6) Support of other unconventional toarfare unite and 
attached supporting units. The SFOB supports additional 
units and eletneuts designated in plans, this may include 
technical service and support elaaents at the base plus 
other unconventional warfare units such as the /UWTF. 

(6) Shipment of supplies to the delivery agency. This is 
normally the responsibility of the SFOB. Because of 
the pledging required, it usosdy is not feasible to ship 
supplies directly from depots to departure initallatxRis. 
If a packaging facility is located at the d^arture potnt, 
then suppUea may be delivered direct fr«n depot to 
departure Installation by CoznmZ. If packaging can be 
accomplished at the depots, the flow of suppUea to die 
departare installation bypasses the SFOB. 
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CHAPTER 5 
THEATER SUPPORT 



S«clion I. lOGiSTTCS 

33. General 

a. Support Atpeeis. Within a theater of operations one or more 
special forces ^oupa may be available to support the theater 
commander's mission. Aside from the orj^aniaation precepts 
which were set forth In chapters 3 and 4> there are certain sup> 
port aspects which are discussed from the point of view of the 
theater and SFOB plsiiners. These support concepts aie dis* 
cussed under the renersl headings of logistics* intelligence, com- 
munications* and Initial contact, 

b. Loffisticg. One of the primary means used by an outalde 
power to assist a guerrilla movement is logistical support While 
guerrilla forces are expected to be able to provide a major portion 
of their logistical requirements from local sources, certain special- 
ised equipment must be obtained from the sponsor. Numerous 
problems may be encountered in providing adequate support to 
guerrilla units which usually are located great distances from 
friendly support installations. The physical problems of transport- 
ing and deUvcring undetected* relatively quantities of sup- 
plies increase in proportion to the distance into enemy-dcmunated 
territory, However, guerrilla logistical requirements are smaJler 
in quantity and less complex than those found in a conventional 
force of comparable size. This tends to offset some of the dis- 
advantages. 

34. JUWTF 

The JUWTF is responsible to the theater coznmander for the 
conduct of unconventional warfare* but each component service 
is responsible for the logistical support of its own forces assigned 
to JUWTF. The JUWTF prepares, or assists in preparing, the 
unconventional warfare annex to theater war plans, and plans 
and coordinates all logistical support for unconventional warfare 
operations in the theater. Service component commanders under 
the JUWTF are designated but are not in the chain command 
until the JUWTF becomes operational. For this reason* JUWTF 
has to work directly with the logistical headquarters of each 



theater service component and insure the support of Army, Navy* 
or Air Force units that may be attached to JUWTF. The special 
forces group commanding officer, as commander of the SFOB, is 
usually the Army component commander. JUWTF headquarters 
provides theater army communications, zone <CommZ) with 
logistical estimates for support of the SFOB, the committed 
special forces detachments and the guerrilla forces to be gener- 
ated. 'Hvis type of planning entails a myriad of detail and is 
made more c«nplex by the many different requirements resulting 
frcun the varied geographic locations of guerrilla warfare oper- 
ational areas and the varying sizes of potential guerrilla forces. 

35. J4 

Since JUWTF has no subordinate headquarters* troops* or 
logistical support capability until operations start* the JUWTF 
J4 usually does not supervise the physical functions of logistical 
support, but he is the primary staffi planner and coordinator who 
insures that adequate means are provided. The recommendations 
and requests of JUWTF are incorporated Into theater headquar- 
ters' plans or directives. This starts the physical process of pro- 
viding the needed logistical support. 

34. Thooter Army 

The commander of the theater army CommZ is responsible for 
providing administrative and logistical support to special forces 
units located in the theater and to other theater unconventional 
warfare forces as directed, The actual mechanics of procure- 
ment. receipt* storage* maintenance, distribution of supplies and 
equipment, and the providing of services and facilities that are 
needed to support the Army portion of unconventional warfare 
opentions. differ little, if any* from the mechanics of conven- 
tionai unit logistical support. Any necessary deviations are deter- 
mined by direct planning and coordination between CummZ and 
JUWTF or the special forces group. 

37. Special Forces Group 

а. The special forces group or groups assigned to a theater are 
reeponsible for planning logistical support for the commitment 
of operational detachments and for assisting JUWTF in planning 
for the establishment of the SFOB. Before its attachment to 
JUWTF, the group is responsible for recommending that special 
and non-standard supplies and equipment be included in uncon- 
ventional warfare plans. 

б. The closest possible liaison between JUWTF and special 
forces group is mandatory in the following areas: 




(1) OperaUoDA] requirements for: 

<a) Quantities of supplies and equipment. 

(6) Medical sappoit. 

(c) Units and facilities for SFOB. 

(2) Submission of crosB>8ervidng requirements to JUWTF. 

(3) Coordination of plana for delivery of the supplies and 
equipment into operational areas. 

38. Logblicol Doctrine ond Polkiee 

a. Generai. The application of logistical operations in support 
of unconventional warfare diiFera from that normally considered 
in support of other theater forces, 
h. AppU^tion. 

(1) The live operations of logistics are^ 

(а) Transportation. 

(б) Evacuation and hospitalisation. 

(e) Supply. 

(d) Service. 

(e) Management. 

(2) Their special application to the unconventional warfare 
situation is described in the following paragraphs. 

39. Tronsporlotien 

Unconventional warfare operations can be supported bf bnd. 
sea or air transportation means. As a practical matter, however, 
the majority of operations and situations require support by air. 
Because of the depth of penetration, the cargo weight to be 
carried and the speed with which the operation is to be executed, 
the Air Force has the greatest capability for this support. In 
certain situations, the Navy may possess s more appropriate 
capability for a particular operation, especially with carrier-based 
aircraft. This capability is utilised by* the theater commander 
allocating the needed naval forces to provide support requested. 
Successful sorties with special forces detachments or cargoes re- 
quire ni^t flights of long-range and at low altitudes (50-400 feet) 
in order to escape electronic detection. Training of aircrews in 
low-level flying and navigation techniques jointly with specia) 
forces units is mandatory. 

40. Evocuotion 

Evacuation for medical attention or other reasons from a guer^ 
rilla warfare operational area is considered only for key persew* 



neL Even for limited number the difliculties involved make 
gQch planning tenuous. The ability of the theater to provide 
transportation snd the capability of gueTrillas to temporarily 
secure evacimtion sites are the governing factors. 

41. SupfMy 

a. DeUrmintUwn of RequiremeTUs. Proper preparation for un- 
conventional warfare operations places a responsibility on all 
headquarters from specia! forces group level up. Initiative to com- 
mence logistical planning must be exercised at every level. A free 
flow of recommendations and planning guidance between all in- 
terested commands and agencies must take place. The process of 
determining requirements will begin when two fundamental de- 
cisions are made by theater: ( 1 ) The designation of geographical 
locations of guerrilla warfare operational areas, and (2) the size 
of the guerrilla force to be sponsored. Detailed requirements are 
based on the operational war plans, current logistical planning 
factors and miscellaneous factors such as cultural, seasonal and 
dimatic CMiditions. and logistical support that may exist within 
guerrilla warfare operational areas. The special forces detach* 
ment commander, group staff officers, and JUWTF staff officers 
in particular roust be alert to determine those items of standard 
or Bon-etandard supplies or equipment needed to support opera- 
tional missions. Once requireroenta have been determined and 
prioritiea established, requests are proceased in the normal man- 
ner through army logistical channels. Local purchase procedures 
can hasten the procurement of non-standard or substitute items, 
the determination of requirements and their inclusion in ap- 
propriate war plans is a major step toward insuring adequate 
logistical support. 

5. SioekpUind. 

(1) Stockpiling is the accumulation of mobilization reserve 
stocks in support of strate^c plans and contemplated 
special forces operations io guerrilla warfare opera- 
tional areas. Except in unusual circumstances, items 
stockpiled for unconventional warfare use are stored 
by theater army for needs expected during the first sixty 
days of operations. Accessible stockpiles in adequate 
amounts, content, and convenient location result from 
thorough and detailed planning commencing with the 
dear determination of requirements, inclusion of these 
requirements in approved war plans, and the availability 
of funds. The creation of stockpiles for unconventional 
warfare operations is accomplished through the same 




logistical prc»cess as for other anny materiel require- 
ments. Limited stockpiling of obsolete supplies and 
equipment is considered appropriate for the support of 
unconventional warfare. Such items 'should receive mini- 
mum maintenance with the risk that only a small per- 
centage of the materiel will sot be serviceable wb^ 
needed. Z1 stocks of obsolete equipment should be kept 
on the same basis. Parts resupply will be dependrat 
upon stockpiling, 

(2) In general, unconventional warfare stockpiles are not 
segregated, but the items are earmarked and stored in 
depots along with all other similar items for theater 
army. Definite priorities are established by theater J4 
for delivery of materiel. The problems of in-storage 
maintenance and inepaction, as well as that of deter- 
mining the best location for separate storage sites. mak» 
it a better practice to keep unconventional warfare stock- 
piles In CommZ depots. Logistical plans include the 
delivery schedule to specific locations. For exceptions to 
stockpiling suppliH in CommZ depots, see paragraph s 
below. 

(S) While the formation of such reserves is the responsibility 
of the theater commander, the content of stockpiles from 
the standpoints of quality and suitability must be deter- 
mined by personnel in the special forces group. Small 
stockpiles containing only the materiel which will accom- 
pany detachments on infiltration, or be included in the 
initial resupply, are maintained separately and are 
available for emergency use. 

c. Prepachc.i;ing. Prepackaging for uncon v^tional warfare 
operations means that supplies and equipment destined for both 
initial and subsequent resupply loads are stockpiled in packages 
for final distribution. All of the standard supplies and equiimjent 
delivered to the operational area are packaged in one-man-portable 
loads of fifty pounds. Each package should contain balanced items, 
be complete kits for immediate use (weapon with ammunitioii, 
etc.), be safe from hazards of weather, handling, and deteriora- 
tion, and have a packboard or carrying straps. Skillful use of 
items, such as clothing, for internal packaging material will pn^ 
duce savings in weight and bulk. The goal is to have packages 
ready for delivery. As a practical matter, however, the greater 
the time between packaging and actual use. the more uncertain 
it is that the contents will be serviceable when opened. 



(f. Preemergency Coeht$. The placement, timing, and location 
of preemergency caches of essential supplies to support projected 
operations is planned by the theater commander based upon the 
recommendations of Uie JUWTP. These caches are established 
when a particular need exists, adequate security can be provided, 
and the packaging provides end-use serviceability of a reasonable 
percentage of the supplies. The many variables, such as time of 
use, location, security, deterioration, and the initial expense, make 
the establishment of each cache a matter of individual considera- 
tion. 

«. Aefompanying Supply Loads. Accompanying supply and 
initial resupply loads to support unconventional warfare opera- 
tions are planned on a basis of austerity. The loads consist of 
items in quantities essential for combat operations and detach- 
ment survival for thirty days. Specific quantities of demolition 
materials, weapons, ammunition, and medical supplies are deter- 
mined by special forces group planners from an examination of 
Che stated mission contained in approved war plans. Once the 
accompanying and initial resupply equipment has been procured, 
it is packiged and prepared for delivery. Such materiel should 
not be maintained as general stock in existing CommZ depots, but 
located In the vicinity of departure installations. 

f. Aecouniabiiity. Formal accountability for supplies and 
equipment accompanies the materiel to the departure installation. 
All auppUea and equipment leaving the departure Installation for 
operational use are considered to be expended. Ko salvage or 
recovery operations arc considered in logistical planning. Although 
all commanders concerned arc responsible for the security and 
proper use of the materiel, the heaviest responsibility rests upon 
the special forces detachment commanders. SFOB will keep 
informal accountability for all materiel in order to report the 
amounts of critical items, such as weapons, committed to a g:uer- 
rilla warfare operational area. Supply and distribution of critical 
i twna are controlled to assist an orderly post-war transition to 
peacetime pursuits. 

g. Refupply Techniques. To reduce the impact of equipment 
losses which may occur during infiltration and subsequent opera- 
tio&a, the SFOB schedules both automatic resupply and emergency 
resupply. 

(1) Automatic resupply. Automatic resupply is scheduled 
for delivery shortly after the detachment has been com- 
mitted. It is prearranged as to time, delivery site, and 
cmnposition of load. 




This mupply is delivered automatically uoless the de- 
tachmCTt cancels or modifies the oriFinal plan. 
Automatic resupply is planned to replace lost or damaged 
items of equipment or to augment the detachment with 
equi^nent which could not be carried in on the iniiltra- 
tion. 

(2) Emerffencjf resupply. Emergency resupply is scheduled 
for delivery after the detachment has been committed 
and prearranged as to and composition of load. Hie 
delivery site is selected and reported by the detachment 
after infiltration. The delivery of emergency resupply 
is contingent upon and initiated when commoDicattons 
from the operational detachment are interrupted for a 
predetermined period of time. The content of emergency 
resupply is normally communications and survival equip- 
ment to restore the detachment operational capability. 

(8) Frequency rete of reeupply. The number of resupply 
missions is limited until it can be determined that the 
detachment will not be compromised by flights over the 
guerrilla warfare operational area, and/or until air 
superiority can be established at a preselected time and 
place. A minimum of one resupply mission per thirty 
days per committed detachment is planned during this 
initial period. The frequency of missions increases with 
the degree of air superiority established by friendly 
forces, until resupply missions are flown as required. 

(4) Catalogue supply system (app. ll). In order to expedite 
requests, insure accuracy in identification of types and 
amounts of supplies and equi|Knent, and to facilitate 
communications transmission security, special forces 
units employ a brevity code system for requesting soih 
plies. This brevity code is known as a catalogue supply 
system (CSS) and its preparation is the responsibility of 
the CO, SPOB. The CSS is applicable to all special forces 
and guerrilla units. The CSS is used for three categories 
of supplies: (a) Those critical items of supply <Mgntial 
to combat operations, e.g., arms, ammunition, and demo> 
litions; (b) Those critical items of supply essentia for 
individual survival, e.g., rations, medidne and dothing; 
(c) Increased amounts of the critical itesns contained in 
categories (a) and (b). but packaged in bulk for use in 
a rapid buildup phase of guerrilla force development. 

(a) Supply bundles for categories (a) and (b) are deliv- 
ered primarily during the initial phase of operations 



wheress cat^ory (c) bundles are delivered when the 
growing resistance force or tempo of combat requires 
increased amounts of essential combat supplies. 

<b) Characteristics of an effident catalogue supply system 
are — critical items of supply packed in packages of 
fifty pounds or 1^ ; packages which are man*portable 
and protected from handling and weather damage; 
packages the composition of which is such that in- 
storage handling and maintenance are simple; an 
identification code designed for accuracy in trans- 
miasion when encrypted. 

42. Sofvicss 

Hieater array emergency and war plans clearly define the 
rttponsibilities of specific CommZ service and support units in 
asaiating the special forces group to establish tiie SFOB. These 
designated units may be attached directly to the SPOB or be 
aeeigned missions io direct support of the SFOB. Examples of 
service support that msy be required by the SFOB are — 

а. Engineer (installation support). 

б. Ordnance (8d echelon). 

e. Medical (above diapensary level). 

4. Signal (8d echelon and installation support). 

«. Transportation. 

f. Army aviation. 

g. Counterintelligence corps. 

k. Military Police (security). 

i Army Security Agency. 

j. Civilian labor. 

k. QH aerial supply. 

43. MonogemenI 

Hie functions of logistics managonent are performed in gen* 
oally the same manner at SFOB as in other military units. Man- 
agement includes — 

a. Supervision of the logistical operation. 

b. Logistical estimates and plans. 

e. Administrative annexes to orders. 

4. Logistical records and reports. 

€. Coordination with theater logistical agendea. 




S«<trtn II. INTEUIGENCE 

44. General 

a. A thorough knowledge of the enemy, terrain end reai&tance 
potential, coupled with an intimate understanding of the indige- 
nous population within operational areas, is ampritifll to the suc- 
cess of unconventional warfare operations. Prior to deptoyment, 
special forces operational detachments complete detailed area 
studies and receive comprehensive intelligence bri^nga at the 
SFOB. After deployment, the detachment continues to add to its 
background knowledge by a thorough and continuing aas^azDent 
of the area, using intelligence developed within the area, lit us. 
armed with intelligence acquired before and after infUtration, the 
detachment is better able to weld elements of the area command 
into a coordinated and effective force capable of supporting 
theater military operations. 

b. Paragraphs 4$ and 46 provide commanders with an under* 
standing of the special forces intelligence requirements for oncoo- 
ventlona) warfare operations in general and guerrilla warfare In 
particular. 

c. Details of procedures and technique! related to combat intel- 
ligence which are contained in the 30-eeries and baaic branch 
manuals are omitted from this manual. 

45. ftequiremunti 

a, Ggneral. 

(1) Intelligence requirementa at all command levels con- 
cerned with the conduct of unconventional warfare oper- 
ations encompass the entire spectrum of iotelligence. 
Prior to operations, the JUWTF and Che special forces 
group both depend on strategic intelligence. As opera- 
tions are initiated and special forces detachments are 
deployed into enemy occupied territory, combat intel- 
ligence supplements strategic intelligence. Although the 
area command Is more often the user of combat intel- 
ligence, the SFOB and the JUWTF both use combat 
intelligence applicable to their level. 

(2) In order to improve the chances for success in combat 
operations, the special forces detachment requires a 
greater degree of preparation in predeployment intel- 
ligence than army units of battle group or comparable 
size. It is desirable for the detachment to acquire 
intelligence background well in advance of operaticHis 



by intensive area study of predesignated regions of the 
world. 

(S) CoordiTUition for intelligence and counterintelligence 
activities in support of projected special forces opera- 
tions is accomplished in peacetime by the theater army 
commander in accordance with joint unconventional 
warfare plans. During hostilities coordination for intel- 
ligence and counterintelligence activities in support of 
guerrilla forces is accomplished through the JUWTP. 

6. Pre-Jnfi2frati^ Jie 0 iiremtni 8 . 

(1) Operaiiona* detachments. Special forces detachments 
require a thorough background knowledge of their opera- 
tional area prior to deployment. Thia background knowl- 
edge. accomplished through the medium of area studies, 
is divided into two phaaes — 

<A> Gemrai ores study. This is the broad background 
knowledge of an ares, region or country. See appendix 
HI for s type genera) area study format. 

<b) Operotionoi Area IntelUfenee. This is the detailed 
intelligence of a deeignated guerilla warfare opera- 
tional area including that information neceaaary for 
the detachment 

/. InAKreUr the operational area. 
t. Contact rreiatance elements. 

g. Initiate operations. See appendix III for an opera- 
tional area intelligence format. 

(2) SpecitU forces group. The special forces group requires 
current intelligence of its assigned guerrilla warfare 
operational areas in order to conduct preemergency plan- 
ning for the employment of the operational detachments. 
Although area studies are prepared and provided by 
special research agencies, the detachment studies are 
reorganized into a more appropriate format for opera- 
tional use. Ilie S2 section procures the necessary intel- 
ligence documents from which detachment area studies 
are prepare*!. Coordination through prescribed chan- 
nels is effected with all appropriate theater intelligence 
agencies for the continuous procuranent of timely area 
and operaticnal intelligence. Several methods of area 
study preparation are feasible. 

(a) The detachments prepare the general area study and 
as much of the operational area intelligence as is com- 
patible with security. From the point of view of 



detachment knowledge, this method is the most advan- 
tageous. Disadvantages are time, secarity, and lack 
of stability in personnel aasignmenta. 

(6) The group S2 section prepares the general ara study 
and operational area intelligence. 

(c) Area specialist teams (ASTs) prepare the general 
area study and operational area intelligence. 

(d) Various combinations of the above methods. The S2 
section constantly revises area studies based upon Uk 
latest inteUigence. In particular, the S2 maintains 
operational area intelligence ss accurately and cur- 
rently as possible. 

(S) Joint ^mconvtntum^i^ toor/ars ta$k f&reo. 

(o) The JUWTF requires area studi^ of the entire theater 
area of operations. Materia) for these area studies is 
provided by the theater commander. This inteOigenee 
provides the JUWTF commander vlth a basis for 
recommendations as to the selection of guerrilla war- 
fare operational areas that best support theater war 
plana. Once these sms have been approved by the 
theater commander, the JUWTF assigns oertaln areas, 
based upon priorities, to the special forces group. 

(6) The jyWTP coordinates procurement of intenigeoce 
material needed by the special forces group to accom* 
pllsh its operation missions. It requests from other 
theater component forces intelligence materia) and 
insures that requirements of the specisl forces group 
are sstished. 

. Fost-fn/Stroftoft Rt^iremtnta. 

( 1) SpeciaX foret* operottcmai base. 

(a) 1^10 SFOB is primarily concerned with iotenigeDce 
which — 

I. Snpporta the expansion of operations within active or 

potential operational areas. 

t. Aids In determining current poUtical trends in opera- 
tional areas. 

g. Aids in determining major enemy activities which 
influence operations within the area concerned and 
in other portions of the theater. 

J. Aids in determining weather conditions in or cn route 

to the area which affects external support. 

5. Supports guerrilla warfare area psychological warfare 

operations. 



d. Aids in determining enemy capabilities which could 
interfere with the operations of the SFOB. 

7. Support cover and deception. 

(b) The SFOB has a requirement for combat intelligence, 
which it reinterprets and reevaluates in li^t of proj- 
ected theater operations. 

(c) After deployment of special forces detachments into 
operational areas, the SFOB becomes an intelligence 
infonnation collection agency avrilable to all services 
and agencies within the theater. 

{d) The SFOB furnishes intelligence to committed detach- 
ments as required. Much of this intelligence is pro- 
vided from other theater forces. 

(2) Joint wteonventional warfdre task forte. 

(а) InteUigence requirements of the JUWTF stem from 
planning and coordinating unconventional warfare 
activities within the theater. Such requirements close- 
ly resemble those of the theater commander by being 
broad in scope and having long-range application. 

(б) Much of the Intelligence used by the JUWTF is pro- 
vided by other forces of the theater. JUWTF. through 
its subordinate units, Is a major collection agency of 
strategic intelligence for the theater. It coordinate 
clcaely with the theater Intelligence division and ap- 
propriate intelligence agencies of other service com- 
ponents for an integrated collection effort within 
enemy rear areas. 

46. InMIigenee ArtiviHes Within Guerrilla Worfore 
OperDtionol Areo 

The deployed special forces detachment is ideally situated to 
contribute to the theater intelligence plan. Utilizing indigenous 
ogSDciee and sources subordinate to the area command, it can 
gather and relay to the SFOB intelligence infonnation of value 
to the theater and component force commanders. However, cer- 
tain practical limitations exist as to the volume of transmission 
from within guerrilla warfare operational areas to higher head- 
qoaiten. The security of the special forces detachment and the 
resistance effort restricts radio traffic and consequently the 
amount of intelligence information which can be expected, Higher 
commanders prescribe those elements of information required 
of spedaJ forces detaclunents and provide the necessary code 
systons to reduce the length of intelligence reports transmitted 
by radio. ££1 assigned to spedal forces detachments are kept 

to the mlnifTium. 



SMtion III. COMMUNICATIONS 

47. 0«neral 

The commuiiicatioDs system established for the support of on* 
coRvsntioiud warfare wiUiin a theater ia designed to provide the 
theater commander with means to control widespread unconven* 
tional warfare forces located in denied areas. The system must 
also support the activities of the base elemeJits of unconventional 
warfare units located in friendly territoi7. The JUWTP is re- 
sponsible for planning and coordinating tlic theater unconven- 
tional warfare communications system. The special forces com- 
munlcationa system, with its hub located at the SPOB, provides 
communications for special forces elements of the thaler uncon- 
ventional warfare effort 

48. Type Systems 

a. SFOB: Th^aUtr Sy$tem, 

(1) The purpose of this system is to provide communica* 
tlons between the SFOB and other theater ageodee, and 
between elements of the SFOB. Since the beae is located 
in friendly territory, this communication system is com* 
parable to the communication system of any conventional 
headquarters. A telephone and teletype switchboard ia 
provided at the base. This swltchbo^ ts connected to 
the area signal center and through the facilities of area 
signal system to all other theater and army headquarters. 
The special forces group has the fadlities to terminate 
these communication lines with both telephone or tele- 
type, either plain or encrypted. 

(2) For both technical and operational reasons, the radio 
transmitter and receiver sites serring the base may be 
located at considerable distances from the base proper. 
Communications are provided between the operations 
center and the radio transmitters and reoeivers. The 
facilities of the area signal system may be used for this. 

<3) Telephone service within the base proper is provided 
by the communications platoon of htUMlquarters company, 
special forces group, but the platoon has ndther the per* 
sonnel nor facilities to provide long distance wire can- 
munications. The long-line wire ccunmunications are 
provided by the area signal center. The communications 
platoon does have radio and ndio-ieletype equiiunent to 
backup the long-line wire commuideations provided by 
the area signal system. 



b. Baee Command System. This system furnishes communica- 
tion between the base and a detachment in an operational area. 
TTiis ts the communications system through which the commander 
coordinates and controls the guerrilla effort. It is, normally, the 
only link between a committed detachment and a regular military 
force. Since the committed detachments may be up to 2,500 miles 
from the base, this system must depend on radio. The radio at the 
SFOB can be as elaborate and as powerful as necessary. The 
committed detachments, however, have rigid restrictions on the 
size and weight of their radios. Because of this, and because of the 
extended distances, successful communications require more 
detailed planning and a higher standard of operator training 
than is usually the case. Since the detachment is located within 
a denied area, greater emphasis than normal is placed on com- 
munications security. 

e. Area Internal System. This system provides the area com- 
mander with communications to subordinate elements when — 
(1) a sing^ spedsJ forces detachment is located In a guerrilla 
warfare operational area, and (2) the special forces detachment 
involved U a sector command subordinate to an area command. 
Communications In this system will initially depend on non- 
technical techniques with electronic means used only in an emer- 
gency. As the area becomes more secure, the use of electronic 
means of communicating may be increased. 

4. Area Command System. This system is established between 
the area command and subordinate sector commands. When the 
area and sector commands are separated so as to make the use 
of noD-technical techniques impractical, radio is used. This system 
ra n be organized in any of the following ways: 

(l| The sector command communicates only with the area 
command. The area command then communicates with 
the base (1, ffg. 16). Emergency communication with the 
base is still available to the sector command. 

<2) The area and sector commands have no direct communi- 
cations between them. Both transmit to the base. The 
base relays to the field all information necessary to effect 
coordination (2, 6g. 1$). 

(3) The area and sector commands have a direct communica- 
tions link on operational matters. The area and sector 
command both eommunlcate directly with the base on 
administrative matters (3, fig. 16). 

e. Atr-Grrmnd System. The primary means of communication 
between an operational detachment and supporting aircraft is 
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vitual. Usually it is by means of a prearranged system of marking 
(be DZ. This yisual system may be supplemez^ed, however, by 
dectronic and/or oUier means. 

f. Special-Purpose SprtcTns. A speciaVpurpose system is any 
system of commanicatioDs established to satisfy a particular need 
for a definite period of time. An example of this mi^t be the 
radio net establiahed between a committed detachment and a 
friouUy unit prior to juncture. 

49. Meom Avaikible 

a. Within the theater of operations the commutdcation means 
available to special forces are those available to otiier military 
units. 

h. Between the SFOB and committed operational detachments 
the primary means is the radio. Other means available might 
include messengers, air drop of messages or s eombination of 
mcaseogers, snd communications facilities locally available to the 
ares of operations. 

50. Foders Affecting Cemmunicotions 

The eommunications systems established to satisfy special 
forcee req ui r a neDts most he dexibW. Special forces requirements 
can never be satisfied by a rigidly fixed system. As the operational 
detBchments are committed and aa thsee detachments progrees 
in their aetivitieSp the extent and type of communicatioDS neces- 
aariJy will change. Factors which must be considered are — 

& The netiire and ejctent of the resistance movement. 

b. Organisstion of the guerrilla units. 

c. Hie locstion of the guerrilla units. 

4. Special forces orgaoisation of the guerrilla warfare opera> 
tionid area. 

e. The need for commonication security. 

/. Secondary missions of the special forces detachment 

51. Communicotion Security 

Commanders must kam and accept a concept of communica- 
tions based on security and dep^dability, rather than speed and 
ease of oomtmmieation. A detadunent normally operates under a 
maximum-security type SOI. Ibis SOI does not provide for full- 
time two-way communications between the detachments and the 
SFOB. Hke SOI provides for periodic, scheduled contacts and 
Mind transmission broadcasts (BTBs) from the SFOB to detaeh- 
TTMm fat, askd onergency contacts with the SFOB at any time. The 




enemy can b« expected to make every effort to intercept and 
analyze detachment communicationa. The detachment must spend 
a minimum time on the air. The SOI is desigfned to confuse 
enemy intercept operators and make his intercept task as difficult 
as pcasible. 



52. Rodio Of>erator Training 

The problems faced by the radio operator assig^Md to apedal 
for^ are somewhat different than those faced by most militaiT 
radio operators. A committed detachment must send messages 
from enemy-occupied territory. These messages travel tong dis- 
tances with only low-powered equipment available to the deta^ 
ment. If succesaful communications are to be tttablished and 
maintained, the radio operator most be well trained. For a soldier 
with no previous training as a radio operator, this training 
requires a long period of formal schooling. Radio operators should 
have the following capabilities: 

0. A thorough knowledge of radiotelegraph procedures and the 
mors commonly used operating signals. 

6 . A thorough knowledge of the operating procedum peculiar 
to special forces operations. Furthermore, be must understand 
how to prepare a special forces SOI and how this SOI dilfers 
from others. 

a. Be capable of sending Morse Code at eighteen woids per 
minute and receiving at twenty words per rninuU. using special 
forces operating procedures. 

d. Understand the principles of cryptography and be capable 
of devising a relatively eecure system for guerrilla use. Re mist 
be proficient in the use of the primary and alternate cryptographic 
systems used by special forces. 

e. Have a basic understanding of the theory of radio tnoa- 
mitters and receivers and be capable of mairiny oiganiiatioiial 
maintenance type repairs. 

/. Understand the prindplea of radio transnuasion m the HF 
and UHF band. 



0. Understand the construction and prindplea of operation of 
field radio antennas. 

A Understand the need for communication security Know the 
pnndples of radio direction-finding traffic anabais and ervntn. 
analysis. 



i. Have a sufficient understanding of other means of communl- 
cation to be al^ to advise the detachment commander in their 
mnployment. 



Section IV. INITIAL CONTACT 

53. Contact Prior to Infiltrotion 

«. Prior to infiltration, contact should be made with the resist- 
ance movement. It consists of the first contacts between the 
sponsoring power and the resistance forces. Initial contact may 
place at any point in the development of the resistance force. 
However, to be most effective, infiltration should take place as 
soon as possible after the guerrilla nudeus is formed in order that 
special forces personnel might exert an early influence over the 
development of the organization. 

h. ’Hie major purpcee of initial contact is to arrange for infil- 
tration of special forces detachments and for cooperation of the 
r^tanee forces with the sponsor. It permits arrangements to 
be made for such things as marking drop zones or coastal landing 
sl^ 

54. Contact Coincldont with Infiltration 

When no contact can be made in advance of infiltration but 
where there is evidence of guerrilla activity in an area, it may be 
necessary to send a detachment in ^*b!ind." In such cases, there is 
DO reception party on the drop zone and the detachment may have 
Mily the meet general idea cd where to find the guerrillas. This 
method is the least desirable and is only used where no other 
alternative exists. 
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55. CmmiqI 

а. The active rok of apeeUl force* in the devdopfoent of 4 
guerrilla organization beginz with infiltration. lofiltradon b the 
entrance of personnel and supplies into a denied area w< aVng 
maximum use of deception to avoid detectiaa. Daring this etag^ 
special forces detachments kave the SPOB and are transported or 
moved into the guerrills warfare operational area. laditratioa it 
not complete until the special forces detaefanent >t***^‘***^ com* 
ownieatiotit with the SFOB from within the guerriUa wsjfare 
operational area. 

б. The four means of indltration for special forces ar^ 

(1) Air. 

(2) Wat«. 

(8) Land. 

(4) Sta7-behind. 

Infiltration operations may indnde combinations of t hsee 

56. Air 

o. Air is uanaily the most practical and nvid means of infiltra- 
tion. Penonnd and sap^es can be airlifted to virtually any 
place in the world 

h. The air force has the primary responsibility for providing 
air delivery. In most caaes standard troop carrier airtmft are 
used Assault type aircraft, as well as amphibiooa types ncmaUy 
associated with air*sea rescue operatuma, be available and 
have the capability of using relatively sh^ unprepared air- 
styips. Under certain circumstances, long-range bomber airenft 
is used. 

tf. The army can provide both rotary and fixed-wing aircraft; 
however, fiirir operating ranges as wdl as load capadtia are 
limited 



d AdvoMiagta of Atr. 

(1> Flexibility 

(2) Speed of delivery. 

(8) Accuracy of delivery. 

<4) Relatively short exposure to enemy action. 

(5) Ability to perform concurrent missions. 

e. DiAodvaniegta of Air. 

<i> Navigation precision. 

(2) Vulnerability to enemy air defenses. 

(S) Dependence upon favorable weather conditiona 
(4> Possible injury to personnel and breakage of equipment. 
<5) Possible compromise of DZ through observation of drop 
electronic detection. 

/. Dmrable Cspahtliftu of Aircraft. Although special forces 
personnel must be prepared to utilise any type of aircraft, the 
following characteristics and capabilities are desired: 

0 ) Paradrop a minimum of fifteen persons and 6,000 pounds 
of cargo simultaoeously. 

<2) Operate at varying altitudes during darkness or adverse 
weather conditions. 

(8) Possess the required navigational aids to insure locating 
the drop site with a minimum of difficulty. 

<4> Sufficient combat radius to reach the operational area. 
(5) Land and take off from unprepared airstrips with mini- 
mum useable runways of 1»000 feet. 

(8) In certain situations, land and take off from water. 

57. Water 

а. CeneraL Infiltration by water includes the use of surface 
and underwater craft. It is considered the most secure and 
economical means up to the point of debarkation from the parent 
oaft. 

б. Advantages of WaUr. 

<1) Long-range of operations. 

(2> Weather has little or no effect up to point of debarka- 
tion from parent craft. 

(3) Evacuation is possible with each mission. 

(4) Operational briefings can continue while en route. 

(5) Concentration and control of personnel and supplies. 

(6) L*rge quantities of supplies can be delivered. 



e. Discdvantages of Water. 

(1) Traiifishipment and offshore unJoading are frequently 
required. 

(2) Poseibillty of the loss of personnel and sappliea durii^ 
ship to shore movement. 

(3) Movement of supplies frpm landing site to firtal dtftina* 
tion is subject to limitations of land infiltratitm. 

(4) Additional packaging; precautions are required to protect 
equipment from salt water comaion. 

(5) Special training is necessary. 

(6) Vulnerability to enemy shore defenses daring Uzkiing 
operations. 

56. Land 

0 . General. Land is generally the l^t desirable means of 
infiltration and is usually limited to short movements by individ- 
uals or small detachments. Land infiltration is best accomplished 
under conditions of limited visibility over difficult terrain. Land 
inflleration has its greatest chance of success when the enemy's 
lines are over-extended, the combat tone duld. or portions of his 
country's borders are Inadequately secured. On the other hand, a 
well organised, stable and dos^-knit defense In depth may 
prohibit land infiltration. 

b. Advantoffei of Land, 

< 1 ) Requires minimum of inter-service support 

(2) Provides an opportunity for concurrent gathering ot 
intelligence information. 

(3) Provides the ability to change routes frequently, con- 
sistent with the local situation. 

c. Dieadva$iUtge$ of Land. 

<1) Slowness with which infiltration is acaHnplished. 

(2) Long exposure to enemy and greater probabQity of 
capture. 

(3) Limitation on amount of supplies and equipment that 
can be carried. 

59. Stay-6«hind 

a. General. Stay-bchind infiltration involves pre-positioning 
special forces operational detaduuents within their proposed 
operational areas and remaining hidden while the enemy advances 
through and/or occupies these areas. Stay-behind operations may 
be considered when the enemy has the capability of overrunning 



friendly areas and the attitude of the dvil popalace will support 
such operations. 

b. Advantages of Sta^t^Behind Operations. 

(1) No infiltration support required. 

(2) Maximum security is obtained. 

(3) Civilian contacts are already established. 

(4) Caches of supplies and equipment are pre-placed. 

<5) Personnel are familiar with operational area. 

e. Dieadvaniages of Stay-Bekind Operatione. 

(1) Proximity to enemy combat troops during their initial 
occupati(m of the operational area. 

(2) Freedom of movement and communications are initially 
restricted. 

60. Foctors Infiuancing Choica of Moans 

a. Mission. The mission is the first consideration In the selce- 
tiOD of infiltration means. A requirement for immediate Inter- 
diction will emphasize the need for speed. On the other hand, if a 
slower, buildup type mission is ordered, a more deliberate means 
of infiltration may be acceptable. 

b. Enemy Siivation. The enemy situation affects the means 
used for infiltration. For example, a heavily-guarded border may 
nullify land infiltration. Similarly, a strongly^lef ended and 
patrolled coastline may eliminate water as a possible choice. 

C. Weather. Adverse weather conditions seriously alTect air 
and certain phases of water operations. Conversely, bad weather 
may favor land infiltration. 

d. Topography. land formations must be considered In decid- 
will have a better chance for success if the chosen routes pass 
log on the means of infiltration to be used. Land infiltration 
through mountainous or heavily-forested areas; on the other 
band, these same mountains could force aircraft to fiy at higher 
altitadea resulting in greater exposure to enemy detection and 
air-defense systems. 

e. Hydrography. Hydrographic factors— 4ide data, depth of 
offshore water, and the location of reefs and sandbars — influence 
the aelecticm of water as a means of infiltration. 

f. Personnel. The number of personnel to infiltrate may be a 
limiting factor. The type training possessed by special forces 
personnel is a further consideration. In addition, if other individ- 
uals are to accompany the operational detachment, special training 
for these personnel may be necessary prior to infiltration. 

g. Distance. The distance to be covered during Infiltration may 
eliminate consideration of certain means available. 




h. Equipment AvaiiabU^ The operational capahilitiea of nit and 
water craft available for iniUtratioD and the amount and types of 
special equipment — waterproofing kite, aerial delivery containen, 
etc. — are major factors to be considered, limited avaikbilitr in 
types of air or water craft wilt limit the number of penonnel that 
can be infiltrated. 




CHAPTER 7 

ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE AREA 

COMMAND 

SscHsii J. ORGANIZATIONAL CONCEPTS 

41. Gsnsrol 

Hie organisation of a guerrilla warfare operational area 
inv^vea initial organisation of the area and buildup of the 
resistance forces. Initial organisation includes establishing the 
required comniand and sdminiitrative structure, taking necessary 
security precautions and training a nucleus of guerrilla person* 
Del Buildup is the expansion of the original nucleus into an 
operationa] unit capable of accomplishing the assigned mission. 
Spedal forces detachments may infiltrate the operational area 
either before or after initial organisation has taken place. 

42. Asaos of Respoftsibillty 

а. GntrriliA Wof^art Optrntiqnal Arta. 

<1> Designajton. The plans for organisation are started 
when the theater conunander designates certain areas 
within denied territory as guerrilla waj fare operationsJ 
areas. The guerrilla warfare operational area is the 
name given to a geographic area in which the army, 
through special forces, is responsible for the conduct 
of guerrilla warfare and other unconventional warfare 
activities. 

(SI fn/titmttOfk Any type of detachment A. B, or C may be 
infiltrated first. Initially, one detachment is given 
responsibility for the entire guerrilla warfare <^era- 
tional area. 

б. Gutrrilia Warfare Operational Sector. With the develop- 
ment ctf the area and an increase in detadunents, subdivision 
into aectors ii necessary. The sector has the same characteristics 
as an operational area but remains a subdivision of the area. An 
^»emtionaJ detachment becomes responsible for each sector. 

43. Organizotlon and Buildup 

a. Organkational Objectivee. After infiltration, the major task 
la to develop resistance elements into an effective force. To 




£adlitate thin development, several Usks must be performed 
including:: 

<1) Establishment of a working cormnand relataonahip be- 
tween the various resistance elements and special forces 
personnd. 

(2) Establishment of security, intelligence etdleetkm and 
cranmnnications ^sterns. 

(3) DrgfanisatioD of a logistical syst^. 

(4) Provision for other administrative servieea. 

(5) Establishment of a training program. 

(g) P lanning and ezecoticm of tactical operations emn- 
mensurate with the state of training of guerrilla onil^ 

(7) Expansion of forces so they are able to sapport theattf 
objectives. 

<8) Civilian support. 

h. 4res Astesemenh The special forcM detachment omunander 
commences an area assessment immediately on reaching his area. 
In verifying informatioQ ao^uired throu^ previous area study 
and briefings, he revises his plans as necessary to reflect the local 
aitoatioD. The area assessment serves as the conxmaader's ert- 
mate of the altuation and U the basis for plans to carry oat his 
mission. It considers all the major factors involved, including 
the enemy situation and security measures, the political back- 
ground of tike resistance movement, and the attitude of the dviliaa 
population. There are no rigid formulae for making area assess- 
ments : each commander has to decide for himself what should be 
included and what conclosions may be drawn from the informa- 
tion he collects. The is shaped by many variabko 

including the detachments mission, the commander's persoosli^, 
and the thoroughness of the pre-infiltration study. For some 
detailed conaiderations <4 an area aasessment, see appendix IV. 



64. Command and Control 



o. Organization and ControL 



(1) The special forces detachment's primary cunuefu is the 
devel<9iment mwI control of the guerrilla forces in an 
area. Because the guerrilla unit is only one port of the 
forces generated by a resiatance movmient and, since 
tike misDOD of special forcee includes conduct of other 
UDCODventional warfare activities, other resistance 
forces — auxiliary and underground— 4nust be considered. 
However, the organiastiem and eoxkti^l of a guerilla 
force are the essential mattm for special forces. Hie 



other aspects of the total resistance movement are 
brought in only as tiiey bear upon the special forces 
misskon. 

(2) In its early stag«, a guerrilla movement often is highly 

imorganued. Generally, the people who b ecome guer- 
rillas have suffered a reduction of their living s t a ndards . 
The concern is grouping together for food, shelter, 
»nA mutual protection. Oftentimes several groups 
begin independent operaticsks with very little concern 
for coordination a mf» "g than. Special forces may find 
that guerrillas are not cooperating and may even be 
working at cross purposes. The special forces detach- 
moit most obtain control of the guerrilla groups and 
ttordinate their actions to insure that missions assigned 
by the theater «re accomplished. The degree 

of omtsol varies in different parts of the world and with 
the apedfic personalities involved. As the scope of opera- 
tions closer eoordinatiixn betweea guerrilla 

units is required. 

h. Protkm of Control 

(1) Although the military advantages of dose cooperation 
between guerrilla units are obvious, a spscUl forces 
commander may fizkd that guerrillas resist his efforts to 
maf f them. cppposHion may be based on pervonal 
antagoDisms or political or ethnic differencea. 

<2) A available to the special forceu commander to 

pervnade guerrillas to form a united force is control of 
supplies. A detachment can use the sponsor 

provided supplies as a lever in convindng guerrillas to 
eooperate. The commander should not openly threaten 
to use this power, excep t as a last resort; but, since the 
guerrilla eommanderB are aware of its existence, it can 
rdnfene hia suggeetions for onity. 

(3) In his conferences with the resistance leadership, a 
detachment CHunander is earful not to become involved 
in thdr political dlfiferoiees. Hiere is no surer way to 
fane the respect and cooperation of the guerrillas than 
to faiifg sides in their internal disputes. 

(4) Once guerrillas have been convinced of tike advantages 
cd flee t cooperation, the special forces commander must 
dedde on a command stToctnre. Whale he must adapt 
to lool conditions, there are certain factors whidi be 
coosidera in any sitoation. He most have auffident con- 
tnd over the guerrillas to insure that they carry out 



assigned missions. At the same time, the nature of 
guerriJU operations reqaires that individual units be 
given a large measure of freedom in carrying out their 
missions. 

(5) Perhaps the most delicate part of a detachment com* 
mander's job is insuring that competent leaders occupy 
command positions. If leaders of the original groups 
are not capable of filling the positions they hold, the 
detachment commander should arrange for their removal 
without creating dissension which could endanger the 
success of his mission. 

65. Area Command 

0 . Generai. The area command is the formal organisation inte- 
grating the special forces detachment (s) and the resistance forces 
within a guerrilla warfare operational ar^. It is estshlUhed as 
soon as the development process requires such a step. There can 
he no rigid pattern for the organisation of an area command. 
It must carry out the basic funriions for which it la responsible, 
tailored in strength and composition to ftt the eituatioo and mis- 
sion. When a guerrilla warfare operational area is subdivided, 
the subdivisions are called sector commanda. 

6. Comporiffoa. The area command basical ly is compos od of a 
command group and three types of resistance forces guerrillaa. 
auxiliaries, and underground. 

(1) Command group. The command groicp la made op of 
the special forces detachment, the local nskUnce leader 
and representatives from the resistance forces in the 
area. It organises a staff as necesaary. Nonnally. the 
command group is located with the guerrilla force. It is 
located where It can best control the resistance move- 
ment. See FH S1-21A. 

(2) Resistance Fortes. The three organisational diviaiMis 
of an area command are the gubrriila force, anxiliary 
and underground. All three types may not be vtablished 
in a guerrilla warfare opentional area. Jbe guerrilla 
force is the element with which special forces has pri- 
mary concern. 

e. Concept 

(1) General. Special forces detadunenta may infiltrate a 
guerrilla warfare operational area in different sequence 
to establish an area ctimmand. Hie order and conk- 
position of detachment infiltration depend upon many 
factors, some of the more important of wtiicfa are~ 



characteristics of the resistance movement, capabilities 
of special forces and needs of the theater commander. 
Listed below are some of the patterns that might be 
followed in establishing type area commands. 

(2) Initial infiltration. 

(«) One detachment. One detachment — A, B, or C — may 
be infiltrated when the situation U not well known, 
the guerrilla movement is not extensive, or the guer- 
rilla force is so well organised that minimum coordi- 
nation is needed. 

(6) Multiple detachments. Another possible solution is for 
two or more detachments to infiltrate concurrently, 
each setting up a separate sector command. This 
solution is adopted when topography, the enemy situa- 
tion or problems peculiar to the resistance movementi 
prohibit the initial establiahment of an effective area 
command (fig. 17). 

($) ^wheeguenf infiltration, 

(e> f jpaneton from one detachment After an area com- 
mand has been eatabliahed. other detachments can be 
inftltrated to set op sector commands within the area 
(Ag. IB). Either a B or C detachment is infiltrated or 
the initial A detachment is redesignated a B detach- 
ment. With a B or C detachment initially in the area, 
A detachments may be infiltrated to establish the 
sector commands. Subsequent infiltration of other 
operational detachments takes place with the expan- 
sion of the guerrilla forces, increase in operations or 
for political reasons. 

(6) Expansion from several detachments. After separate 
commands have been established, a detachment B or 
C may be infiltrated to establish an area command 
for the same reasons as (a) above (fig. 19). 

d. Control Criteria, Because of the nature of operations and 
the distances involved, control measares are not as effective within 
an area command as they are in a conventional military organiza- 
tion. Tlios, certain criteria are established to increase effective 
control 

<1) Operation order. Sufficient guidance to subordinate unitz 
is outlined in the operation order to cover extended 
periods of Ume. This is especially true when operations 
preclude frequent and regular contact Operation orders 
include long-term guidance on such matters as psycho- 
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logic&l operatiozks, InteHi^eDce, tar^t attack, air support, 
external logistical support, evasion and escape, and 
political and military relationships viS'S-vis the re- 
aiatanee. 

(2) SOP*i. Another teduiique used to maintain control is 
the use of Standing Operating Procedures. SOP'a 
standardize recurring procedures and allow the detach- 
ment and SFOB to anticipate prescribed actions when 
communications have been interrupted. 

66. Dr^dnizotinn on the Ground 

a. GtneraL The physical organization of the area, together 
with the command structure, is a priority task of the special 
forces commander after infiltration. In some situations the organ- 
UatioD of the area is well established, but in others, organization 
IS laddng or incomplete. In all cases, however, some improvement 
in the ^ysical dispositions probably are necessary. Organization 
b dictated by a number of requirements and depends more on 
local conditione than upon any fixed set of rules. Among the 
factore considered am degree of guerrilla unit organization, 
extent of cooperation among reei stance forcee. amount of civilian 
foppoTt. enemy activity, and topography. In practice, the detach- 
ment commander can expect to make compromises in organization 
becauae it b difficult to bring together in one area an ideal set of 
circomatancea. 

b. GwrnBo Bose (fig. 20). The baalc eetablishment within the 
guerrilb warfare operational area b the guerrilla base. 

(1) Defmition. A guerrilla base is a temporary site where 
installationa. headquarters, and units are located. There 
b usually more than one guerrilla base within an area 
complex. 

(2) Charnctervtiea. From a base, lines of communication 
stretch out connecting other bases and various elements 
of the area complex. Installations normally found at a 
guerrilla base are-^mmand posts, training and bivouac 
areas, supply caches, communications and medical facili- 
ties. In spite of the impression of permanence of the 
installations, a guerrilla base is considered temporary 
and tenant guerrilla nnits must be able to rapidly 
abandon the base when required. 

c. Area Cofnplex. 

(1) Definition. An area complex consists of guerrilla bases 
and various supporting facilities and elements. The activ- 
ities normally included in the area comply are— security 




«zkd intdligeiiee iyatons ; commimieationjs aystans ; mia- 
oon fopport aites; reception aitea; sopply mataUationa ; 
tnining areaa ; and other aupportiog fadlitaea. 



it) Chcrcet^ristut. The ecHoptex ia not a continuooa pattem 
of tangible installationa, but may be visualized aa a aeries 
of intan^Ue lines of eanmonications, emanating from 
gnerrilla bases and connectang all resistance elanents. 
like main gnemUa base is the hob of the spider web>like 
complex. The complex is not staUc but is a constantly 
dkanging apparatus within the operational area. 



(S) LoMtion. By virtue of their knowledge of the terrain. 
gDerrillas ahonld be able to recommend the best areas 
for locating insUnations. Whereas inaccessible areas are 
best for the physical tocation of guerrilla camps, the 
lade of these refnote areas does not preclude guerrilla 
operations. For instance, there may be times when 
guerrillas are aUe to fight effoctiTely in towns and on 
the plains. Approaches to the base are well guarded and 
eonmaled. The locations of guerrilla installationi are 
disseminated on s Deed*t<^know basis. Sines guerrllls 
forma seldom defend fixed positions for extended periods 
of time, attemate areas are estsbUsbed to which the 
goerrillBS withdraw if their primary area is threatened 
or occupied by the enemy. 



SacNon II. RBISTANCE BfMENTS 



67. C verriMo Feres 

a. Geaerai. Paragraph 65 refers to the three main resistance 
sloneDts — guerrilla force, auxiliary, and underground — that a 
spedal forces detachment will likely encounter or organize in a 
guerrilla warfare operational area. The primary concern is the 
guerrilla force. The auxiliary and undergroond organizations, 
from the point of view of the guerrilla organization, are support 
rirnii ntii Ji^om the point of view of the total resistance move- 
meot, however, the guerrilla force may be supporting the under- 
ground. For the p ur pose of this the guerrilla force is 

coQsidersd tike supported element. 



b. Orffonigtttvmat Goat The ultimate organizaticeial goal is to 
intergrate the guerrilla unit and the deCachmot into a unified 
force. The d^ree of tmiAcation depends upon many factors. The 
organization widA combines the special forces detachment and 
tike guerrilla regardless of the degre e of cohesion, is called 





the area or sector conunand, hereafter referred to as area 
command. 

c. Definition. The guerrilla force is the overt, militarily organ- 
ized element of the area command. 

<L EstahHehmont. The guerrilla force U otahlUhed when the 
guerrilla commander agrees to accept United States spuksorship. 
Once the guerrilla force is <^<nally recognised, it is the detach- 
ment commander's responsibility to unite and control it to the 
best of his ability. 



68. Auxiliary Forces 

a. Active support from some of the civilian population and 
passive support from most of the remainder is essential to 
extended guerrilla operations. To insure that both active and 
passive support Is responsive to the area c^nraand, some fom 
of organisation and control is required. Control of dviliao sup- 
port is accomplished primarily throug^i the auziliariea. AoxiUary 
forces compose that element of the area command established to 
provide for and organise civilian support of the resistance move* 
ment 



b. ” Auxiliary" is a term used to denote people engaged in a 
variety of activities. It la applied to those people who are not 
members of other resistance elements, but who knowingly and 
willingly support the common cause. It includes the occasional 
supporter as well as the hard-core leadership. Individuals or 
groups who furnish support, either unwittingly or against their 
will, are not considered auxiliaries. Auxiilarles may be organized 
in groups or operate as individuals. 



69. Characteristics of Auxil rones 

Auxiliary forces are characterized by location, organization and 
meUiod of operation. 

а. Location. Auxiliary units are composed of local dvilians 
normally living In the smaller towns, villages, and rural areaa. 
Unlike guerrilla units, the anxiiiaries are not expected to move 
from place to place to conduct operations. The fact that the 
auxiliary forces are local and static ia highly desirable frxxn the 
area command viewpoint in that it provides support for the mobHa 
guerrilla forces throughout most of the operational ares. 

б. Organisation. 

(1) Auxiliary forces normally organise to coindde with or 
parallel the existing political administrative diviamu 
of the country. This method of organization insures that 
each community and the surrounding countryside is the 



responsibility of an auxiliary unit. It is relatively simple 
to initiate since auxiliary commands may be established 
at each administrative level, for example — regional, 
county, district or local (communities and villages). This 
organization varies from country to country depending 
upon the existing political structure. Organization of 
auxiliary units can commence at any level or at several 
levela simultaneously and is either centralised (hg. 21) 
or decentralised (fig. 22). 

(2) The basic organization at each level is the command 
committee. This committee controls and coordinates 
auxiliary activities within its area of responsibility. In 
this respect it resembles the command group and staff 
of a military unit- Members of the command committee 
are assigned specific duties such as-*^upply, recruiting, 
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tniuporUtion, commoiuc«tiou. iatrilif«oce. 

And operations (flf. 23). At the lowest level, ooe 
individual may perform two or three of these dotiea. 

<3) The command committee may orgmoise oivilUo sympa* 
thizen into subordinate eloneats or employ them 
individually. When possible, these sabordinate elements 
are organized functionally into a compartmeated stnc* 
ture. However, because of a shortage of loyal persocLDel. 
it is often necessary for each subordinate auxihary els' 
ment to perform several functiona. 

(4) The home guard is the paramilitary arm of the auxiliary 
force. Hcmie guards are controlled by the varioos cooh 
mand committees. All anxitiary elementa do not ncem- 
sarily organize home guards. Home guards perform 

many missions for the local auxiliary force, such as 

tactical missions, guarding of caches, and training 9t 
recruits. Their degree of organisation and training 
depends upon the extent of effective enemy eoetrol in 
the area. 

e. Method of Opemtion, 

(1) Auxiliary units derive their protection in two pnodpal 
ways-^ eo m pa r tmented structure and i^teraUng under 




cover. While enemy counter guerrilla ectivitiea often 
force the guerrillas to move temporarily away from 
given arena, the auxiliarim survive by remaining in 
place and ccpuductiDg their activities so ai to avoid 
detectioD. Individual auxiliary members carry on their 
normal, day-t^^ay routine, v^ile secretly canying out 
the many facets of resistance sction. 

<2) Auxihary units frequently utilise the passive or neutral 
dmneots of the population to provi^ active support 
to the common cause. Usually this is done on e one-time 
basis because of the security risks Involved in repeated 
use of such people. The ahili^ of auxiliary forces to 
manipulate large segments of the neutral population 
ia further enhanced by the demonstrated success of 
friendly forces. 



TO. Svpport Mnslens of Avxillorlos 

Tlie support missions discussed herein are the principal ones 
ptffonned by auxiliary forces to support the area command. 
Scene of these tasks are coordinated directly with guerrilla units 
iriiile others are controlled by their own higher headquarters. 
Normally, auxiliary units are assigned direct support missions 
for guerrilla units in their areas. 

a. Ssearity and Waming. Auxiliary units provide a physical 
ee uuity and warning system for guerrilla forces. They organize 
extensive systems of civilian sympathizers who keep enemy forces 
under surveillance and who warn the guerrillas of enemy moves. 

















Th^de civilians are salect^ aa part of the security system because 
of their advantageous location which permits them to monitor 
enemy movement towards guerrilla bases. 

b. Inteliigene^. Auxiliary units collect information to support 
their own operations and those of the area command. The vmh 
iary force provides direct intelligence support to foerrilla units 
operating within their area of responsibility. 

c. Counterinteliiffence. The auxiliary unit aaalsta the area 
command counterintelligence effort by marntaining watch over 
transitory civilians, by screening recruits for guerrilla ontts, and 
by monitoring refugees and other non^inhabitants of the area. 
Because of their intimate knowledge of local people, auxiliaries 
should be able to report attoalpts by enemy agents to infiltrate the 
area. They can also name those inhabitanta whose loyalty to the 
resistance might be suspect. 

d. LopisNcs. The auxiliary unit supporta guenillaa in all 
phases of logistical operations. They provide transportation 
and/or porters for the movement of supplies and e<)uipment. 
Auxiliaries often care for sick and wounded guerrillas, provide 
medical supplies and arrange for doctors and other medical per* 
sonnel. They establish and secure caches, They ei^lect food, 
clothing, and other suppliee for guerrilla units through a con* 
trolled system of levy, barter, or contribution. Sometimes 
auxiliaries provide essential services to guerrillas such as — 
repair of clothing, shoes, snd certain items of equipment. Auxil* 
iary units furnish personnel to assist st drop and landing tones. 
They distribute supplies throughout the area. The extent of 
logistical support furnished by the suxiliary force depends upon 
the resources of the area, the degree of influence the airoliaries 
exert on the population, and enemy activities. For a further 
discussion of logistics, see section VI. 

e. Recruiting. The guerrilla units depend upon the local popula- 

tion for recruits to replace operational losses and to expand their 
forces. Auxiliaries spot, screen, and recruit personnel tot active 
guerrilla units. If recruits are provided throng r^aMe auxiliary 
elements, the enemy’s chances for placing agents in the guerrilla 
fOTce are greatly reduced. In some auxiliary units 

provide rudimentary training for guerrilla recruits. 

f. Peyckologieai Warfare. A very important mission in whkli 
auxiliary units assist is psy^Iogical warfare. The spreading 
of rumors, leaflets, and posters is timed with guerrilla 
missions to deceive the enemy. Leaflets can mislead the enemy 
aa to guerrilla intentiems, capat^tiea, and location. The spread* 



ing of this propaganda usually involves little ri^ to the dis- 
seminator and U very difficult for the enemy to control. 

ff. CivilioH Control. To control the population and give the 
enany an impression of guerrilla power, the auxiliary units 
tttoblish a rudimentary legal control system. This system can 
control black-marketing and profiteering for the benefit of the 
guerrilla force. Coll^iorators may be terrorized or eliminated by 
the auxiliaries. In addition, control of large numbers of refugees 
uk the area is assumed for the guerrilia force by the auxiliary 
lioits. 

k. Evaewn and Escape. Auxiliary units are ideally suited for 
the Mpport of evasion and escape mechanisms. Their contact with 
and control over segments of the civilian population provide the 
artt CMnmander with a means of assisting evaders. 

L Other Miesions. Auxiliary units may be called upon to per- 
form a number of other missions to support guerrilla operations. 
Some of these are» 

(1) Activity in conjunction with the guerrillas against other 
targets, Cutting of telephone lines between an enemy 
installation and its reserve force prior to a guerrilla 
attack is an example of such support. 

<2> Operation of drop or landing tones. 

(S) Operation of courier systems between widely dispersed 
guerrilla units, 

(4) Furnishing guides to guerrilla units, 

(5) Under some circumstances, they conduct active guerrilla 
operations in their areas of responsibility on a part-time 
1>asis. 

71. Iho Underground 

а. Enemy security measures and/or the antipathy of certain 
segments of the population often deny selected portions of an 
operational are* to the guerrilla force or the auxiliaries. Since 
these areas are usually essential to tiie support of enemy opera- 
tions, tile resistance force attempts to extend its influence into 
them. The element used to conduct operations in such areas is the 
underground. The underground, then, is that element of the 
resistance force established to reach targets not vulnerable to 
other elementa The underground is employed to achieve objec- 
tires which would otherwise be nnattainable. 

б. In many respects the underground closely resonbles the 
auxiliary force. They conduct operations in a similar manner and 




perform ZQftny of the sazoe funeiioDS. The major differacee, then, 
are twofold— ^ 

(1) Hie underground ie tailored to coiuliut opentione in 
ereae whidi are normally denied to the aniiliary fora 
and goerrlllaa. 

(2) The underground it not as depcaident upon ecntrol or 
influence ow the civilian pt^wlation for ita a neceaa . 
The degree to which tile underground achievet thia 
objective ia a byprodoct of other optfationa Ccatrd of 
the population ia not the primaiy underground objective. 

c. For a detailed diseuaaion of the characteriatica, organitation 
and mieaiona of the underground, see PM 31-21A. 

77, Command Croup 

The group provides a meam to control and coordinate 

all resiatance aetintiea in a guerrilla warfare operadonal aruu 
The group normally ia located with the guerrilla force. In 
inatancea the conwi^d group may be located with the aagliariea 
or the underground. For examptm of the type command graopa, 
iee FM 81-21A. 

SocHon III. SECURfTY 

73. Oonorol 

Coinddent with eatabliahing a mnunand orgauiaatwo in the 
guerrilla warfare operatioual area ii the organ gation of an 
adequate aecority ayatoB. Seeurt^ of aU dqnenta of tile area 
command ia baaed upon the principle of preventing the coemy 
from either knowing of the exiateace of reafitiace forrea or 
being able to locate tfaeae fbrcea when their etiatirnor ia known. 
Security ia achieved by a combination of active and pawive 
nMMm to indude — 

0 . The ^lyaical aecurity warning ayatan. 

b. Diaperaion. 

c. Mobility of onita and inatallationa. 

d. Camouflage diadpline. 

a. March aecurity. 

/. Communication a e eui ‘ i ty. 

g. Counterintelligence aetivitiaa. 

h, Becorda security. 

1. Cover and deception. 

Since the underground and auxiliary farces adiieve security 
by remaining ondetected and through their basic cellular atn^ 



ture, thia aection deals only witii the security measures applicable 
to the guerrilla force. 

74. S^Zonol Security System 

a. Gen£raL Guerrilla unite normally onploy a bi>zonal (inner 
and ooter sonea) aecurity system (flg. 24). There ia necessarily 
an overiap where aecurity r^ponsibiLity devolvee to two or more 
ekments. 

b. Inwr Seevrity Zone. Thia zone is the responaibiUty of guff* 
riHa units. In this tone, the seenrity system depends upon stand' 
ard military techniquea such as— 

(1) Patrols. 

<2) Chrtguards and outposts. 

($) A sentinel astern. 

(4) WanuDg devices. 

<$) Cover and deception. 

c. Outer Steuriiy Zone. lo this sons the auxiliary force and 
the underground provide aecurity for the guerrillaa by famiahiog 
timely infonnatioD of eiwny activity. 



75. Prindplm of Security 
«. i>tppcrs > bn. 

<1) Guerrilla forces avdd large concentrationa of troops in 
camps or bivouacs. Even thou^ the logistical situation 
may permit siaeaUe troop concentrations, commands are 
generally organized Into smaller units and dispersed. 
Di^eraion fadlitatee concealment, mobility, and secrecy, 
l^ige forces may be concentrated to perform a apedfle 
operation but, upon completion of the operation, they 
quiddy disperse. 

(2) The principle of dispersioD ia applied to both command 
and support installations. A large guerrilla headqnarteia, 
for example, is divided into several echelons and 
deployed over a large area. 

<3) In the event of well'Condncted, Urge scale enemy opera- 
tions agmnst the guerriIU fore, the area commander 
may divide units into erwa smaller groups to achieve 
greater dispersion and facilitate escape from mdrele- 
ment. Splitting the guerriIU force into small groups U 
used only idken all other means of evasive aetkm are 
esAaosted. Virtrrm^ dispemou reduces the eflectivewus 
of tl» force for a ooittiderable period of time. ThU 
action aUo lowers the morale of the goerrilUs, and 



weakena the will of the avilians to resiat. To incnaae 
the probability of suceessfol reaasembly of diapened 
units, plans indode attemate assembly areas. 

b. MobiUty. 

(1| Guerrilla instaJlationa and forces mamtain a hi^ degree 
of mobility. Evacuation plans for »w«aii<tiftnii and 
forea inclode elimination of all traces of guerrila 
activity prior to abandonment of the area. 

<2> Mobility for evacuation is achieved by preparing eqtup* 
ment to be moved in one-man loads, bf caching less 
mobile equiiREKot, by destroying or hichng material of 
intelligence value to the enemy, by polking the area, 
and by eliminating mgna of the route of withdrawal 

c. Cover and Deeeptum Opentiom. Another prindsde at pro- 
viding Mcurity is the use of deceptiw operations. These opera- 
tions are planned to deceive the enemy as to loeataon, intort or 
strength of the guerrilla force. They are conducted in conjono- 
taon with other resistance operations In the area or with cooven- 
tSonal fores operations. 



(«) 

(h) 

(e) 

id) 

if) 



iff) 



(2) 



CamouHage discipline. 

Isolation of tmits from each other. 

Proper selection and rigid supervision of courier 
routes be tw ee n headquarters and units. 

PoUce of camp sites azHl installstiona. 

Movesnent control within and betwem guerrilla bases, 
feels tim of guerrilla unita from the civilian popula- 
tion at large. Any necessary contact witii dviliaiis 
is accomplished through auxiliary elements. 

Ihoronsh imioctrination of all imita in reristance to 
interrogation. 

Seenrity consdousness is impressed upon guerrilla 
troops froD the inception of the force snd continues 
thfOQ^KSit operatioiM. Commanders at all levels con- 
stantly strive to imprave semiity measures. Particular 
sriention is d e voted to units and elements that 
have reeently been inactive or are located in relatively 
safe areas. 



76. Security Obdpline 
•. SAftffmrdaiff Pkau and Aeeonk. 

(1) Information couceraing guerrilla operations k dkisnu- 
nated on a need-to-know basis. MiniminTi oeesesary 
copies of documents are made or maintsined. Each per- 
son is given only that information be needs to aeeooiplish 
his tasks. ^>ecU] efforts are made to restriet the aowuat 
of information giv^ to individuali who are ei poe ed to 
capture. 

(2) Administrative records are kept to a minimum and 
cached eo tikat the location is known only by a required 
few. Usually essential records are photographed. 

(5) Whenever possible, reference to names and pbcm ace 
coded and the k^ to the code is given on a need to know 
haris 

(4) Records which are of no further value are dertro y ed. 

(6) The guerrilla rehes <m hia mano r y to a far greater 
extent than the r^ular soldier. Installations are not 
malted on maps or papers which are taken out the 
base. Guerrillaa habitually memorise the location of 
installations and aress to wfairiL they have 

b, Security Mtaanrta. 

(1) Strict security measures are eofisccd. Theae mdnde— 



77. Monli Ssevrity 

& Security on tbe march is baaed upon aecumte knowledge of 
the eneny's locstkm and strength. The intcUigenee section of the 
ares provides this vital information for seenrity ctf 

movement. 



b. Once luuUa have been selected, units are briefed on enony 
activity, primary and altemate routes, dispersal and rewiiwnhly 
areas along the way. and security measures to be observed en 
route. Auxiliary units in the route ares assist by providing secur- 
itp eiqiieiits for the guerrillas. 



e. WhOe on the move, tbe guerrilla forces employ march secur- 
ity techniques such as advance, rear and flank guards. Preselected 
bivoascs are tikoroo^ily screened by patrols prior to thmr ocenps- 
ttoB by guerrilla units. Contact is establisbed with local aoxiUaty 
units designated to su p p o rt the gumlia movement Hie snxili- 
arks are thos able to fumitii tbe latest enemy information to 
gwsrilla eaumanders. 



Tt. C sMiti eri nt al ligatics 

a. Se em ity measnres used by guerrillaa to saf^uard informa* 
tkiB. installatioiia and conununicatioiis, are supplemented by an 
active co uuteri n t s Digg nce program to neutralize tbe enemyk 
inteDigence aystau and to prev ent the penetration of goerrisin 
forces by a geni a. 




b. Counterintelligence ia a command responsibility under the 
stair supervision of the intelligence section of the area command. 
Selected personnel, specially trained in counterintelligence, care- 
fully screen all members of the guerrilla organiaation as a pro- 
tective measure against enemy inHItration. They also plan aw) 
supervise an active campaign of deception. 

(1) Counterintelligence personnel throug^i the aiutiliaiy 
forces keep a constant check on the civilian population 
of the area to insure against the presence of atony 
agents within their midst. Civilians upon whom the 
guerrillas depend heavily for support may compromise 
the guerrilla warfare effort as easily as a disloyal 
guerrilla. 

(2) False rumors and false infonnation concerning guer- 
rilla strength, location, operations, training and equip- 
ment can be disseminated by counterintelligence peiv 
aonnel, Facta are distorted intentionally to miniDite or 
exaggerate guerriUa capabilities at any given tiine. 

(3) Active measures are taken to determine enemy inten- 
tions, methods of operation, EEI, and to identify enemy 
Inteliigenee personnel or local lohabltanta who may be 
used as enemy agents. Tlieee active measures include 
penetration of enemy intelligence and counteriotelllgence 
organisations by selected personnel, and the manipula- 
tion of defectors and double agents. 

79 . Security Role of the Auxiliqry ond Underground 

Both the auxiliary forces and the underground contribute to 
the security of the guerrilla force. Incidental to their everyday 
operations, they uncover enemy activity or indications wbidu 
when evaJaated, disclose potential danger to the guerrilla force. 
They establish specihc systems designed to provide warning of 
the approach of enemy units. They intimidate any collaborators 
and attempt to elicit mformation from enony personnel, local 
officials and the police. They operate in what is to the guerrillas 
the outer security sone. 

60. RoocHon to Enemy Operations 

Prematare or unnecessary movement caused by the presence 
of the enemy may expose guerrillas to greater risks than remaizK 
ing concealed. Such moves disrupt operations and tend to reduce 
security by exposing guerrillas to enemy agents, informants, and 
eoUaboratora. The decision by the guerrilla commander to move 
is made only after a careful estimate of the situation. 



Sscfion IV. INTBIIOENCE IN GUERRIUA WAItfARE 

OPERATIONAL AREAS 

61. General 

The location of the area command in enemy-controlled territory 
makes available to the tiieater commander an additional means of 
devek^ng intelligence. The area command is able to exploit 
sources generally unavailable to other theater forces. However, 
tike area command ia not primarily an intelligence agency but a 
military force responsive to theater control As such, they pro- 
vide intelligence information gathered incidental to their primary 
mission. 

62. Aoenciet ond Sources 

«. The arm command has available three principal agenciea to 
aatiat in gathering intelligence information. They are the guer- 
rilla forte, the auxiliary fores and the underground. 

b. For spedsJ intelligence collection missions, the special forces 
detachment may be augmented by trained intelligence specialists. 

66. CopobiMHes 

Tbs area command has the following Intelligence capabilities; 
o. InUUi^tnee to Support TKoir Own Optraiiona. The Intelli- 
gence system of the operational area is primarily geared to sup- 
port the command. It produces intelligence for ^e use of the 
guerrillas, the underground, and the auxiliaries, 
b. InUUipfftce Data to Support Thoaitr Operationa. The area 
command in the course of operations acquires intelligence data 
of value to other theater forces. Some examples are-^ 

(1) Order-of-battle Intelligence data. 

<2) rnfonnation to support psychological warfare activities. 
(8) Target information for tactical and strategic air forces 
plus post-strike information. 

(4) Information of political, sociological, and economic 
intelligence value. 

($) Intelligence data to support specific tactical operations 
such aa airborne, amphibious, or armored operations. 

SocHen V. COMMUNICATIONS IN GUERRILLA WARFARE 

OPERATIONAL AREAS 

64. Genaral 

Oammuzdeations within an area or sector furnish the com- 
mander lAe trumna to contTol his Organization. Because it ia 






in enemy territory, the conununlcation system wQl be 
slower. When a pUn is formnlated, more time must be allowed 
for transmitting orders than in conventional military units. 

85. Menns Avoiloble 

Oommnnications within a sector or between the area and sector 
commands use nonelectronic techniques wherever practical > Ui^ 
taJ the area ia relatively seenre. electronic means should be need 
only when absolutely neceaaary. Since Che area eoenmand ia an 
integrated organisation consisting of the special forces detach- 
ment and the resistance forces, the same cMnnumications most 
satisfy the requirements of both. Special forces communicatiMS 
at the detachment level cannot be divorced from guerrilla coa> 
munications. 

86. GMnnMinicoHofi Sacunty 

4. CammimicationB are always vulnerable to interception. Ab- 
solute security does not exist Interception of communicationa ia 
an excdleot means of gathering intelligence Infomation. Spedal 
forces radio operators normally operate with a manmum-security 
SOT, designed to make interception of electronic commankations 
diffliMlt If guerrilla radioe are operated frmn tile same general 
area as the spedal forces radio, t^ operate nsing the same pre- 
cautions. 

b. During the early phases of guerriUa developnmt muascHgi'iB 
are the chief means of communication. Security is enhanced by 
cellalar structure of the messenger organisation, use secure 
cryptographic systems and proper authentication. 

87. Factors Affecting Corwnvnkotiom 

Radio used between the area and sector commands is the radio 
operated by trained special forces operators. Cornmnniratioiis 
within an area or a sector depend on the operational situation, the 
physical location of the area and sector commands, terrain bar' 
rien. the training of the resistance force, the enemy capability 
in dectronic interception, the security of the area and the com- 
munication equipment available. The range of radios, wtiidk 
operate in the high frequency band, is extimnely difficult to 
predict. Under certain conditions these transmissioDS be in- 
tercepted over great distances. The range of low-powered radios, 
operating in the VHF band, rarely exceeds line of sight. Until 
the area is secure, the use of radios is restricted to those opera- 
tional missions from which littie intelligence data will acerne to 
enony interceptors. Enemy capability to intereept cither riee- 



tronie or mm^ectronic comnmnications and the operational 
situation are the two primary factos to be considered when plan* 
fling cmnmunieations within an operational area. 

SecKon VI. LOGISTICS IN GUBUUUA WARFARE 
OPStATIONAL AREAS 

88. Ge n er al 

s. Ihe logistical suppewt for guerrilla forces is derived frean 
two primary sources; the sponsor and the operational are^ 
Logistkai planning of the area command is based upon resonrees 
available from both of tham sources. 

b. the operational srea is normally expected to provide the 
H»ifc of the logistical support required by the area command. This 
sopport ineJudm local tranaportstion, care of the sick and 
woonded, various services, and those items of supply necesaary 
for day-to-day exiatence such as food, clothing, and shelter. Daring 
the eourae of operations, the area may be able to provide a certain 
port&oD of arms and equipment. This materiel is usually procured 
as a rssuH of eexobat action against the enemy or security and 
police forces. In highly developed areas of the world, certain 
aiDooots of technical equipment, such as radios, can be locally 
obtaip ffl 

e. The sponsor provides those essential logistical services which 
are not readily available within the operational area. Usually this 
ftmtiftf of arms, ammunition, demolitions, and communications 
equipmeot — the essentials to support combat operations. Under 
certain conditions, sponsor logistical support is expanded. It then 
indudm evacuation of the rick and wounded, food, clothing, and 
other I— I iiH>i survivaJ items unavailable in the are^ 

89. logisticol RsquirsmenN 

U)gistica] requirements of the area command are rudimentary 
and simple when cempared to a conventional force of similar 
rise. These requiimnenta, in general, consist of — 

0 . Necessities to enable gnerrillas to live; such as food, clothing 
and shoes, shelter, and medical eqaipment 

b. Combat equipment for the conduct of operriiona. Major 
categoies are— arms and ammuni tion^ demolitions and com- 
■minicatioiia equipment. 

c. Sufficient transportation to enable guerrilla units to distri- 
bute supplies. 

d. A medical sys ta n to care for ridi and wounded. 




e. Essential services, for example — the repair of shoes and 
clothing. 

90. Logistical Organization 

a. Area ComTnand. The area command organizes for logistical 
support by assigning tasks to its subordinate elements. 

b. The Guerrilla Force. Each guerrilla unit is assigned a por- 
tion of the operational area for logistical support Usually 
guerrilla units are satellited on an auziUaiT region and receive 
direct logistical support from the auxiliary units within their 
assigned portion of the operational area. In additiui to the sup* 
port from local auxiliaries, the guerrilla unit depends upon its 
own overt action to satisfy logistical requirements. 

c. The Auxiliary Force. One of the primary roles assigned to 
auxiliary units is logistical support of guerrilla units. Since the 
auxiliariea themselves are largely self-sufficient because they live 
at home, they establish local logistical systems designed to support 
guerrilla units. 

d. The Underground. 

<1) The underground logistical role U largely one of self* 
maintenance for its own members. This usually takes 
the form of ration cards, documents, money, living 
quarters and special equipment. In the latter ease, the 
area command often supplies special equipment received 
from the sponsor. 

(2) In some situations, the underground provides selected 
items of supply, which would otherwise be unoMsinable, 
to the area command. Examples ar^-drugs and other 
medicines, radios, raw materials for exploeivea, |dioto> 
graphic materials, etc. 

91. Supply 

a. External Supply. 

(L) Supply of the area command from external sources is 
normally limited to those items not readily obtainable in 
the operational area. Depending on conditions within the 
area, tiiis varies from small, irregular delivmes to total 
logistical support. 

(2) As a general rule, sponaor-provided supplies are de- 
livered directly to the individual user. For instance, if 
two guerrilla battalions are separated by a distance ot 
twenty miles, the supplies for each are air-dropped on 
separate drop zones selected to service each bat^m. 



(8) 'Die situation may be such that direct delivery to the 
user is not desirable or possible. In this case, supplies arc 
delivered to a designated location and their contents 
distributed to the various users, Although this system 
much time and effort, it permits centralized 
contrtrf over sponsor-provided supplies and is the pre- 
ferred method when the situation requires close euper- 
vUiMi of subordinate elements. 

6. Internal Supply. This system includes all the methods used 
by the area command to obtain supplies and equipment from 
within the operational area. In dealing with the civilian popula- 
tion. the r«istance elements must balance their requirement for 
supplies against the need to maintain cooperation of their civilian 
aupportera. A procurement program designed without regard to 
the needs of the population may impose such heavy commitments 
OQ (he ciWiisDS that they refuse to cooperate and thus limit the 
operations of the resistance force and increase the requirement 
for external supply. 

(1) Offenaive Optraiione and BattUiield Recovery. By con- 
ducting offensive operations against the enemy, the 
guerrilla force is able to satisfy many of its logistical 
requirements and at the same time deny the use of 
these supplies to the enemy, Capturing supplies from 
the enemy has the advantage of not alienating civilians. 
With adequate Intelligence and proper planning, raids 
and ambushes are conducted against installations and 
convoys containing the items needed by the guerrilla 
force. Prior to an operation, each guerrilla is instructed 
to secure those priority materials required by the 
guerrilla force. In areas where conventional operations 
have been conducted, guerrillas can obtain certain quan- 
tities of supplies by collecting abandoned equipment. 

<2) Levy. To ensure an equitable system for obtaining 
suppUee from the local population, a levy system based 
on the ability of each family or group of families to 
contribute may be organized. This system is established 
and operated by the various auxiliary units. Such a 
system provides a means whereby the burden of supply- 
ing the gueiriDa force is distributed equitably through- 
out the dvilian population. The population can be told 
that payment will eventually be made for the supplies 
taken. Receipts may be given to individuals or records 
of the transac^ons kept by the area command supply 
officer. In establishing the levy system, the commander 




must consider ft number of obstacles which mi^t affect 
procurement in his operational area. Among them — 

(a) Chronic food shortages. 

<b) Enemy interference and/or competition for supplies, 
(c) Possible impact of combat actions, such as “scorched 
earth** policies and radioactive contamination. 
id) Competition frcun rival guerrilla bands. 

(S) Barter. It may not be desirable for the area command 
to engage in outright barter with the civilian popubtion 
because of possible adverse effects upon the levy systam. 
However, in some cases it is mutually beneficial to ex- 
change critical items, such as medical supplies, for food, 
clothing or services. 

(4) Purtha^e. Special forces detachments may be given a 
certain amount of negotiable currency in the form of 
gold or paper money. This money b for the purchase 
of critical items or services within the operational area. 
There will not be enough for purchases to meet all supply 
requirements. Tn addition. tiU uncontrolled injection of 
large amounts of money may well disrupt the local 
econ«ny. Purchases are used to supplement rather than 
replace the levy system. 

<6) C^Mtation. Confiscation b a method which may be used 
to fulAll those requirements which cannot be met by the 
other methods of internal supply. ConAacation b often 
employed in cases where certain groups refuse to co- 
operate or are actively collaborating with the enemy. 
Katurslly. confiscation tends to alienate the civilian 
popubtion and therefore should be used only in emergen^ 
ciee or to punish collaborators. In all cases, conAscstioo 
must be strictly controlled to insure that it does not 
deteriorate into indiscriminate looting. 

. SU>rag8 

(1) The storage or caching of supplies and equipment pbys 
an important role In the area command iogistical plan. 
The uncertainties of the weather and enemy aetkm pr^ 
vent timetable receipt of supplies fim the sponsoring 
power. The area command, therefore, must be prepared 
to operate for extended periods without external re> 
supply. Thb necessitates stockpiling sopplies for later 
use. Guerrilb unib do not maintain excess stocks of 
supplies since brge quantities of equipment limit mobfW 
ity without increasing combat effectiveness. Supplia 



in excess of current requirements are cached in a number 
of isedated locations to minimize the risk of discovery 
by the enony. These caches are established and secured 
by both guerrilb and auxiliary units in support of the 
gnenilb force. Items are carefully packaged so that 
damage from weather and exposure b minimised. Spe- 
cialized packaging of supplies b accomplished by the 
sponsor. 

{2) may be located anywhere that material can be 

hidden— caves, swamps, forests, cemeteries and lakes. 
The cache should be readily accessible to the user. Dis- 
penal of caches throughout the operational area permita 
a high degree of operational flexibility for the guerrilla 
force. 

(3) Generally there are two types of caches— those contain> 
ing items used on a day-to-day basis and those containing 
items to be uaed in the future. Each unit caches excess 
snppliea and equipment and draws upon these as needed. 
Only the unit commander and key personnel know the 
location of caches. In the same fashion, commanders 
egtablUh caches containing supplies whidi represent a 
reserve for emergency use throughout the area. 

92. Tramportotien 

«. Tht transportation requirements of the area command are 
met largely frun within the area since it is usually impractical 
for the sponsor to provide transportation support for operational 
use. To fulfill its transportation requirements, the area command 
utilises any means available. 

b. Movement by foot b xuually the primary means, especially 
in the initial etagee of guerrilla development. In specific situa- 
tions, thb may be supplemented by locally-procured motor vehicles 
or animals. The aiudlbries provide whatever local transportation 
b available to guerrilb units. This transportation is normally 
furnished on a mission basU. However, in some instances, the 
guerrillas permanently acquire transportation and organize 
■up^ ^ains. 

93. Medkol Service 

s. Araa Campwtd Medical ReguiremeTUs. The area comiziand 
medical requirements vary widely between operational areas but 
usually differ fresn th« conventional medical problem in two 
respeda. First, due to the nature of guerrilb operations, battle 
casualties are normally lower in guerrilb unlU than in their 




infantry count^rparta. Second, the incidence of diaeaae and 
alcknesa is often hi^er in guerrilla forces than in comparable 
conventional units. 

Area Medical Support Syttcm. The area medical support 
system is based primarily upon local facilities supplemented by 
sponsor-provided medical supplies. 

c. Medical Spstcm in the Operational Area. The medical ^stem 
in the operational area features both organised gfuerrilla medical 
units and auxiliary medical facilities for individuab and small 
groups. The former arc located in guerrilla base areas and staffed 
by guerrilla medical detachments. The auxiliary faeili^ is a loca- 
tion in which one or a small number of patients are held in a 
convalescent status. 

d. Guerrilla Medical Detachment. 

(!) Kegardless of the varying sise of gueiritla units* the 
medical detachments retain essentially the same struc- 
ture and functions. Their duties are to maintain a high 
state of health in the command, to render efficient treat' 
ment and evacuation of casualties, and to insure the 
earliest poasible return to duty of those who are skk 
or InJurM. The detachment may also provide treatment 
and drugs to auxiliary and underground elements. 

(2) The organisation of the medical detachment conaiaU 
essentially of three sections^the aid station, whieh is 
charged with the immediate cars and evacuation of 
casualties ; the hospital, which performs defensive treat* 
ments of casulaties and coordinates medical resupply 
and training: and lastly, the convalescent section, which 
cares for patients who require rest and a minimum of 
active medical attention before their return to duty. 
The convalescent section is not located near the hospital 
area as this increases the sise of the installation and thus 
the security risk. Instead, the patients are placed in 
homes of local sympathisers or in isolated convalescent 
camps. 

(3) During the early stages of development, the medical 
organization is small and probably combines the aid 
station and the hospital into one installation. The use 
of auxiliary convalescent facilities is found at ail stages 
of development. 

e. Evacuation. 

(1) Every effort is made to evacuate wounded personnel 
from the scone of action. The condition of wounded 
guerrillas may preclude movement with the unit to the 



base. In this event, the wounded are hidden in a covered 
location and the local auxiliary unit notified. The local 
auxiliaries then care for and hide the wounded until they 
can be returned to their own organizations. 

<2) The evacuation of dead from the scene of action is most 
important for security reasons. The identification of the 
dead by the enemy may jeopardize the safety of their 
families as well as that of their units. The bodies of 
those killed in action are evacuated, cached until they 
can be recovered for proper burial, or disposed of by 
whatever means is consistent with the customs of the 
inral population. 

<S) As the operationsJ area develops and tho overall situa- 
tion favors the sponsor, evacuation of the sick and 
wounded to friendly areas may be feasible. This lightens 
the burden upon tho meager facilities available to the 
area command and providu a higher standard of medical 
care for the patient 
/. Etpaneion of Medical Support, 

U) As the area command expandi. it is more efficient from 
a medical standpoint to establish a centralized system 
to provide advanced medical care. Field hospitals permit 
more flexibility because of their wider selection of 
trained personnel, equipment to provide special treat- 
ment, and they relieve the aid stations of the responsi- 
bility for prolonged treatment of patients. Since this 
type of inatallation may be fairly large and may have 
aiseable amounta of equipment, its mobility will suffer. 
For that reason it is located in a relatively isolated 
area away from troop units, headquarters and other 
Beoaitive areas but so as to receive the maximum pro- 
tection from guerrilla units. 

(2) To prevent the hospital from becoming so large that it 
attracts undue attention, certain actions are taken. 
First, as trained personnel, supplies and equipment 
become available, additional hospitals are established. 
Second, as soon as possible, a patient is transferred 
to a convalescent home to complete his recovery. If the 
individual is placed in a civilian home, he is properly 
documented. 

(3) In some cases the local population may not be able to 
support the area command with qualified medical per- 
sonnel. As the requirement for doctors and specialized 
personnel increases, the SFOB may have to provide 




additional medical personnel over and above the detaeb- 
menf s organic medical personnel. 

94. Services 

In guerrilla warfare operational areas, services are primaritj' 
restricted to baaic maintenance and repair of equipment Hw 
difficulties in procuring supplies dictate the need for rigid supply 
discipline. All personnel must perform first-echelon maintenance. 
Plans provide for the utilization of available supplies 

and the establishment of i^rnl repair facilities to prolong the life 
of equipment Necessary maintenance and repair items such as 
armorers tools, small arms repair kit^ sewing kits, oil and clean- 
ing materials are included in sponsor-provided supply packages. 
Clothing and footgear are repaired locally. 



CHAPTER 8 

COMBAT EMPLOYMENT 



SecHon I. INTRODUCTION 

95. General 

a. Although discussed sepsrately from other operations, the 
n— employment of guerrilla forces commences early and con- 
tinues throughout the entire span of guerrilla warfare develop- 
ment However, combat employment normally reaches its peak 
just prior to the juncture between unconventional and conven- 
tu»a! forces. 

h. Control and coordination of guerrilla units is assisted by 
the designation of guerrilla warfare operational areas. The sulv 
divisioDiJ concept of these areas is esplained is paragraph 62. 

e. Guerrilla forces have a much greaUr chance for success and 
moat effectively support conventional military operations when 
their activities are coordinated with other theater forces. Coordi- 
nation of the guerrilla effort with the service component com- 
mBOds’ plans of operations Is executed throu^ normal command 
channels — theater commander. JUWTF. SPOB, and operational 
detachment 

96. Areq Control 

Guernlla forces are rarely concerned with seizing and holding 
terrain. However, they are concerned with establishing area con- 
trol in order to expedite operations. Area control is classified, 
according to degree, as area superiority or area supremacy. 

a. Area Superiority. Temporary control of a specific area is 
attained through maximum use of the principles of surprise, mass, 
and maneuver. Area superiority is maintained only for the period 
of time required to accomplish missions without prohibitive 
interference by the enemy. 

b. Area Supremacy. Complete area control is attained when- 
ever the enemy is incapable of effective interference with guerrilla 
operations. Area supremacy is seldom achieved through uncon- 
ventional warfare efforts alone. 

97. Nature of Guerrillo Worfnro 

a. No word describes the nature of guerrilla warfare better 
than ‘'fluid.” In guerrilla vrarfare the situation is always* ffutd. 



Both enemy and g;uerriila unita move and change their relative 
positions as the result of tactical maneuvers. The area of guer* 
rilla activity is never static; the situation changes constantly as 
the enemy reacts to guerrilla actions. 

b. Maximum effective results are attained through offensive 
operations of the guerrilla force. Normally, the goerrilla force 
is primarily interested in the interdiction of lines of communica* 
tion and destruction of critical enemy instaUations. £xcept in 
those instances wherein the tactical advantages arc clearly with 
the guen illa force, no cffoit is made to dose with and destroy an 
enemy. Conversely, the enemy force must provide security for hia 
critical installations and seek to contact and destroy the guerrilla 
force. These opposing courses of action create an operational 
environment that is fluid. 

c. Guerrilla area superiority is more easily achieved in difluult 
terrain that restricts enemy observation and movement These 
factors reduce the enemy capability to mount coordinated opera- 
tions quickly against the guerrillas and allows sufficient time for 
guerrilla units to avoid becoming involved in static defend ve 
combat. The physical characteristics of these so-called “redoubt 
areas*' are usually such that critical enemy targets are not located 
in areas of sustained guerrilla superiority. 

d. The enemy can achieve area superiority or supremacy of a 
particular region at any time he is willing and able to commit 
sufficient forces to do so. However, because the guerrilla force is 
comparatively free to select the time and place of attack, success- 
ful operations are conducted against target systems despite enemy 
security measures. 

e. In between those areas of enemy control and temporary 
guerrilla foi'cc control is an ai*ea or twilight tone subject to penD> 
anent control of neither. Because the area command can initiate 
offensive operations employing a variety of methods of attack 
against widespread target systems, complete security of the 
twilight zone by the enemy Is virtually impossible. 

/. While guerrillas and the enemy compete for overt control 
throughout the twilight zone, guerrillas cannot hold any specific 
area against determined enemy attack. The enemy holds localities 
which he occupies in force and the guerrillas conduct their opera- 
tions in those regions v'here the enemy is weakest. 

g. The auxiliary organization is more effective in the twilight 
zone than it is in enemy-dominated areas. The guerrilla capability 
of conducting offensive operations coupled with other activiti» 
is increased. Intelligence organizations report everything that the 
enemy does within the twilight zone. Throughout the twilight 



zone, the enemy is made to feel that he is in hostile territory; he 
may control a small segment by force of arms, but he can never 
relax his guard lest he be surprised by guerrillas. 

98. Effects 

a. Gueirills operations vrear down an<f inflict casualties upon 
the enemy, cause damage to supplies and facilities, and hinder 
and delay enemy operations. The success of guerrilla operations— 
even the fact that the guerrillas continue to exist— lowers enemy 
morale and prestige; disrupts the economy, politics, and industry 
of the enemy or enemy occupied areas; and maintains the morale 
and will lo resist of the native population. 

b. Because guerrilla operations are primarily directed against 
lines of communication, industrial facilities and key installations, 
they impede or interdict the movement of men and materiel and 
seriously affect the enemy's capability to supply, control, and 
communicate with his combat forces. In addition, the enemy Is 
compelled to divert manpower and equipment to combat guerrilla 
activities. 

99. Types of Opereiionol Missions 

Operational missions for guerrilla forces are categorised as-^ 

4. Mtssiofu m Support of the Thfiatn CommaiuUr. These mis* 
sions have their greatest impact on theater level plans. Special 
forces detachments direct guerrilla forces located In enemy or 
enemy occupied territory. Operational command of these uncon^ 
vcntional warfare forces Is retained by the theater commander 
and exercised through the SFOB. For a further discussion see 
paragraph 100. 

6. M unions to Annist Vonventionai Forces Engtiged m Combat 
Operations. These missions are conducted to assist service com- 
ponent tactical commands engaged in combat operations, usually 
the field army and subordinate elements. Special forces detach- 
ments direct guerrilla forces located in enemy occupied territory 
and operational control of these forces is exercised by the tactical 
commander through a special forces liaison detachment. Logistical 
and administrative support of unconventional warfare forces 
remains with the theater commander. For a further discussion 
see paragraphs 132 through 138. 

e. Missions Conducted After Link-Up With FriendJy Forces. 
Missions may be assigned guerrilla forces after link-up with 
friendly forces has been accomplished. Operational control may 
be exercised by tactical commanders or passed to other theater 
army commands such as Theater Army Logistical Command 




(TALOG) or Theater Arzoy Civil Affaira Command {TACA- 
Comd). Spedai forces detachments may or may not direct the 
fuerriMa force jd the execution of these missions. For a further 
discussion see paragraphs 140 through 147. 

100. Misftiotis in Support of the Theoter Cemmonder 

a. Gfnfral. These misaions may he either stratejdo or tactical 
in nature and have both long-range and immediate effects on the 
enemy and his military forces. They consist of< — interdicti<m of 
lines of communications, key areas, military targets, and tod os- 
trial facilities: psychological operations; special intelligence 
and evasion and escape operations. 

h. Interdietion. Major emphasis is placed upon interdictioo 
of lines of communications, key areas, industrial facilities, ami 
mihtary targets. Of all guerrilla operations, interdiction osually 
has the Tvidest impact on the enemy and his ability to wage war 
and consequently is considered the basic guerrilla warfare opera- 
tional mission. Interdiction hinders or interrupts the enem/a 
use of lines of communications, denies him use of certain areas 
and destroys Industrial fact titles. millCary installationa, and 
equipment. Interdiction ranges from simple sabotage ^ an 
individual to concerted attacks by guerrilla forces. When properly 
coordinated with other theater operations, interdiction can make 
a itgnlileant contribution to the overall effectiveness of theater 
operations. For a discussion of interdiction teehniqoes see para- 
graphs 101 through 126 and FM 3 1-21 A. 

c. Ffyi'hoIogiaU Warfare. All operations are conducted in a 
manner that will create a favorable environment for psychdogieal 
control of the indigenous population In keeping with announced 
postwar (^jectives. Often the psychological effects of guerrills 
operations far outweigh the tactical results. In the operatTonal 
area, payehologieal ^rajfare is employed by the area command to 
communicate with the enemy forces, security forres, active rssist> 
anee elements and segments of the civilian populatkm supporting, 
opposing, or indifferent to the resistance movement. Kormalfy. 
separate psychological operations conducted by guernlla fottes 
are designed to support the needs of the operational area, and 
are governed by overall theater objective*. The ability of guer- 
rilla forces to control the population and elidt drilian support is 
largely dependent upon the psychdogieal impact of the resistance 
movement upon the populace. For a detailed discussion of phyebo* 
logical operations in support of guerrilla forces, see chapter 9. 

d. Special InteUigenee Teskt. 

(1) Although special forces detachments are not intelligence 
organizations they have the capability thretogh the use 



of unconventional warfare resources to accomplish cer- 
tain information gathering taslcs. Intensive intelligence 
and reconnaissance activities are conducted to support 
current and future operations. Such efforts often pro- 
duce intelligence infonnation of value to other theater 
forces. Dissemination is made as the situation permits 
or as directed by SFOB. Spediic information collection 
designed to support other theater forces may be ander- 
taken as direct^ These operations are accomplished 
by either the aoidHary or underground forces under 
sopervision of the area command. Chief among these 
are target aequiaition and damage assessment. 

(2) Basic target infonnation can be determined and reported 
to the SFOB. Because of the tenuous nature of com- 
munications between the operational area and the base, 
target acquisition is usually liinited to targets without 
a high degree of raobUHy but of vital importance to the 
theater commander. 

(9) Operational detachments can report the physical and 
psycbologicaJ elTeda of attacks conducted by other 
thWter forces against targets within guerrilla warfare 



<4> If the iDportance, magnitude and complexity of intel- 
ligence tasks in support of theater commands exceeds 
the intelligence management capability of unconven- 
tional warfare forces, additional intelligence personnel 
are provided from interested service components. The 
ooconventional warfare force receives these intelligence 
specialists and furnishes them a base of operations. 
Although the parent intelligence organisations provide 
separate commonications links for their own personnel, 
the area commander coordinates their efforts in the 
interest of aecurity- 



e. Svonon end Escape. Bvasion and escape mechanisms are 
developed to assist in the recovery of friendly personnel. Although 
gserrilla unite assist evasion and escape activities, such operations 
conducted primarily by auxiliary forces. 



SMtion II. OTCNSIVE COMBAT 0P8UT10NS 
101. Genenal 

«. Combat employment of guerrilla foross requires special 
forces detachmeute to direct the efforts of indigenous resistance 
elements in <wnhnt operations, lutegrated with these combat 




operations are psycholo^cal warfare, evasion and escape and 
intelligence activities. For details of psycKolopcal warfare, eva^ 
sion and esdipe, and intelligence operations, see chapter 9. 

b. Raids and ambushes are the principal offensive teehniqnea 
of the guerrilla force. Raid.s and ambashes may be combined wi^ 
other action, such as mining and sniping or these latter actions 
may be conducted independently. When raids, ambushea. mining 
and sniping, are directed against enemy lines of communications, 
key areas, military installations and industrial facilities, the total 
result is interdiction. 

e. Detailed intelligence of enemy dispositions, movements, and 
tactics; thorough planning and preparation; and knowledge of 
the terrain, are prerequisites of guerrilla offensive operatmna. 

102. Choradaristks of GuarnMo Cembot 0|>erdtions 

Combat operations of guerrilla forces take on certain charac* 
teristica which most be understood by special forces personnel 
who direct and coordinate the resistance effort, Theee charac- 
teristics are discussed below. 

a. Planning. Careful and detailed planning is a prerecpjisite 
for guerrilla combat operations. Plans provide for the attack of 
selected targets and subsequent operations designed to exploit the 
advantage gained. Additionally, alternate targets are designated 
to allow subordinate units a degree of flexibility in taking advent* 
age of sudden changes In the tactical situation. Once committed 
to an operation the area command has little capability to rapidly 
manipulate subordinate units to other missiOTs. This lade of 
immediate response is due to the shortage or non-existence of 
radio communications equipment within smaller gnerrilla onits 
coupled with relatively large zones of action. Thns, plans must 
be thoroujrii and flexible enough to allow commandera who are 
responsible for an operation or series of operations to adt^ 
alternate predetermined courses of action when contingendes 
arise. 

b. fnielHgenee. The basis of planning is accurate and up-to- 
date intelligence. Prior to initiating combat operations, a detailed 
intelligence collection effort is made in the projected ob j ective 
area. This effort supplements the regular flow of intelligioce. 
Provisions are made for keeping the target or objective area 
under surveillance up to the time of attack. 

c. Decentraiized Execution. Goerrilla combat operations feature 
centralised planning and decentralized execution. Action of all 
resistance elements is directed and coordinated by the area com- 
mand. However, within the guidance furnished by the area ccen- 



mander, subordinate units are allowed the widest possible 
latitude in the conduct of oiioratlons. 

d. Surprise. Guerrilla combat operations stress surprise. 
Attacks are executed at unexpected times and places. Set pat- 
terns of action are avoided- Maximum .advantage is gained by 
attacking enemy weaknesses. Low visibility and adverse weather 
are exploited by guerrilla forces. Surprise may also be enhanced 
by the cMiduct of concurrent divereionary activities. 

e. Short Duration Aciion. Usually, combat operations of guer- 
rilla forces are marked by action of short duration again.st the 
targrt followed by a rapid withdrawal of the attacking force. 
Prolonged combat action from flxed positions is avoided. 

/. Multiple Attaek/i (fig, 26). Another characteristic of guer- 
rilla combat operations is the employment of multiple attacks 
over a wide area by small units tailored to the individual mis* 
SK»n. This U not piecemeal commitment of units against single 
targets but a number of attacks directed against several targks 
or portions of the target system. Such action tends to deceive the 
en^y as to the actual location of guerrilla bases, causes him to 
over-eaUmate guerrilla strength and forces him to disperse his 
rear area security and counter guerrilla efforts. 

102. todicol Control Meosvres 

«. Generof, The area commander utilizes tactical control meas- 
ures to aid him in directing and coordinating combat operations. 
Common tactical control measures are— 

(1) Targets (objectives). 

(2) Zones of action. 

(3) Axis of advance. 

< 4 ) Mission support sites. 

b. Target (Objectives). The area commander designates targets 
or objectives for attack by subordinate units. These targets are 
usually linea of communications, military installations and units 
and industrial facilities. Normally, targets or objectves for 
guerrilla forces are not held for any length of time nor are they 
cleared of determined enemy resistenee. 

e. Zones of Action (flg. 26). Zones of action are used to 
designate areas of responsibility for operations of subordinate 
units. Within the zone of action the subordinate commander exer- 
cises considerable freedom in the conduct of operations. Move- 
ment of other guerrilla units through an adjacent zone of action Is 
coordinated by the area command. The auxiliary forces within a 
zone of action provide support to the guerrilla unit responsible for 





Ihe arcd. Boundaries of zones of action are chani^d by the com- 
mander who established them as required. 

d. Arit of Advance. Guerrilla commanders may prescribe fixes 
of advance for their unit or subordinate units in order to control 
movement to targets. Guerrilla units move to the objective area 
either by sin^e or multiple routes. 

e. Wiwuw Support Sites (fig. 27). Mission support sites arc 
utiNted by guerrilla units to add reach to their operations and 
enable them to remain away from guerrilla bases for longer 
periods of time. The mission support site is a pre-selected area 
used as a temporary stopover point and is located in areas not 
contrived by the guerrilla force. Mission support sites are utilized 
prior to and/or after an operation. They are occupied for short 
periods of time, seldom longer than a day. As in an assembly area, 
the lining unit prepares for further operations and may be 
provided with supplies and intelligence by auxiliary forces. 

/. AddUifinal Tactical Control hJeojiurec. Additional control 
measures may be employed by smaller guerrilla units fluch as 
rallying points, direction of attack, assault positions and lines of 
departure. These control measures are employed in a manner 
similar to their use by conventional military units. 

104. tor 9 at Selection 

a. I^e genaral mission assigned by the theater commander 
determines the type target (objective) to be attacked, with the 
final aelectioo of the specific target usually made by the detach- 
ZDcnt commander. Occasionally , the SFOB may select the target 
The important factors related to the target which influence Its 
final selection are : 

<1> Criticaliif. A target is critical when its destruction or 
damage will exercise a significant influence upon the 
enemy’s ability to conduct or support operations. Such 
targets as bridges, tunnels, ravines, and mountain 
painrt; are critical to lines of communication: engines, 
tires, and POL stores are critical to transportation. Each 
target is considered in relationship to other elements of 
the target system. 

(2) VninerabiUty. Vulnerability is a target’s susceptibility 
to attadi means available to UW forces. Vulner- 
ability U influenced by the nature of the target. i.e.. 
type, a i ze, disposition and composition. 

<S> AeeescihiUiv- Accessibility is measured by the ability 
of the attacker to infiltrate into the target area. In study- 
ing a target for accessibility, security controls around 
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the target area, location of the target* and meana of 
infiltration are considered. 

(4) Reeuperabilitv- Rccuperability is the enemy's ability to 
restore a damage<l facility to normal operating capaei^. 
It is affected by the enemy capability to repair and 
replace damaged portions of the target 

b. These factors are variables. As such, each target is c<»- 
stantly reevaluated for selection. The criticality of a target may 
change from time to time. A railroad bridge is leas cHtkal wbm 
the enemy has few locomotives. The vulnerability of a target 
shifts with the means available to ntl<\clc it auch aa explosives* 
incendiaries and special devices. A power plant, command post* or 
supply depot U lesa accessible after the enemy has detailed addi> 
tional security personnel to guard it Recuperation is more certain 
if ruserve stocks aie plentiful. 

c. Each operation plan includes more than one target. This 
enables the commander to alter his plans to meet unforseen situa* 
tions that may preclude attack of the primary target 

1M. lUilds 

a. A raid is a surprise attack against an enemy force or instal* 
lation. Such attacks are characterized by secret movement to 
the objective area; brief, violent combat; rapid disengagement 
from action ; and swift* deceptive withdrawal. 

b. Raids are conducted by guerrilla units to— destroy or 
damage supplies, equipment or installations such as coDunand 
posts, communication facilities, depots, radar sites, etc.; capture 
supplies, equipment and key personnel; or cause casualties aoKmg 
the enemy and his supporters. Other effects of raids are: to dnw 
attention away from other operations; keep the enemy off balance 
and force him to deploy additional units to protect his rear areas. 

106. Organization of the Raid Force 

a. GeneraL The size of the raid force depends upon the mis- 
sion, nature and location of the target and the enemy sitaattoi. 
The raid force may vary from a squad attacking a police dieek' 
point or unprotected rail lines, to a battalion attackiiig a large 
supply depot. Regardless of size* raid force conaisti of two 
bask elements; assault and security. 

b. Assault EUment. The assault element is organized and 
trained to accompUsh the objectives of the raid. It consists d a 
main actior. group to execute the raid mission and may inehide 
personnel detailed to execute special tasks. 



<1) The main action group executes the major task, the 
accomplishment of which insures the success of the 
raid. For instance, if the raid objective is to destroy 
a critical installation such as a railroad bridge or tunnel, 
Uie main action group emplaces and detonates the demo- 
lition charges. In the event that the target can be 
neutralized by fire, soch as enemy personnel, the main 
action group conducts its attack with a high proportion 
of automatic weapons. In some instances the main action 
group moves physically on or into the target; in others 
they are able to accomplish their task at a distance from 
the target. The efforts of other elements of the raid 
force are designed to allow the main action group access 
to the target for the time required to accomplish the 
raid mission. 

(Zy If required, special task details assist the main action 
group to reach the target, They execute such comple- 
mentary tasks as— eliminating guards, breaching and 
removiog obstadea, diversionary or holding tasks, and 
Are support The special task details may precede, act 
concurrently with, or follow the main action group. 

e. 5eeunfy Btemeni. The security element supports the raid 
by preventing the enemy from reinforcing or escaping. Addl- 
tkmjuiy. the security element covers the withdrawal of the assault 
element and acta as a rear guard for the raid force. The sise of 
the security element depends upon the enemy's capability to inter- 
vene in the operation. 

107. PreparoHon 

a. Pleming CoftwUntions. 

(1) llie first step is the selection of a target. In addition to 
the target selection factors mentioned in paragraph 104, 
other important considerations are in the nature of the 
terrain and the combat efficiency of the guerrilla force. 

(2) Addittonally, the UW force commander must consider 
possible adverse effects on his unit and the civilian 
populace. The guerrillaa' objective is to diminish the 
enemy's military potential, but an improperly timed 
operation may provoke counteraction which they are 
unprepared to meet. Successful operations increase guer- 
rilla prestige with the civilians and make them more 
willing to provide support. However, the guerrillas 
should take every precaution to insure that civilians are 
not needlessly subjected to harsh reprisals. Success also 




enhanced the morale of the fuerriila unit and increases 
the prestige of its leaders. On the other hand, an unsuc- 
cessful attack often has disastrous effects on gaerrilla 
morale. 

(3) Although detailed, the plan for a raid must be essen- 
tially simple, and not depend on too many coDtiogoncies 
for its success. Duplicate or alternate arrangements arc 
made for the execution of key operations to increase the 
chances of success. Guerrilla activities in the area arc 
planned so as to give the installation no indication of the 
pending attack. ThLs may either be suspension, continua- 
tion nr increase of current activity. Time and space 
factors are carefully considered when planning the 
operation. Sufficient time is allowed for assembly and 
movement, particularly during darkness; the rc<joire- 
ments of the situation determine whether movement and 
attack should be made during daylight or darkness. 
Darkness favors surprise and is usually the best time 
when the operation is simple and the physical arrange* 
ment of the installation is well known. EUrly dawn or 
dusk is favored when inadequate knowledge of the in- 
stallation or other factors necessitate close control of 
the operation. A withdrawal late in the day or at night 
makes close pursuit by the enemy more diflkult. 

b. Intelligenett. The raid force commander must have maximum 
available intdligence of — the target: enemy forces able to inter- 
vene; the civilian population in the vicinity of the target; and 
the terrain to be traversed en route to and returning from the 
objective ares. An intensive intelligence effort precedes the raid. 
Guerrilla inWUigvnce and reconnaissance dements conduct recon- 
naissance of the routes to the target and if possible of the target 
itself. liocal auxiliary sources are exploited and the auxiliaries 
may be required to furnish guides. Surveillance of the target is 
continuous up to the time of the attack. The raid force coimnander 
exercises extreme caution to deny the enemy any indications of 
the impending operation through action of either guerrilla recon- 
naissance elements or the auxiliaries. 

e. ReheareaJs oi ParticipantH. All participants are rehearsed 
for the operation. Rehearsals are conducted as realistically as 
possible. If available, terrain similar to that found in the target 
area is used. The use of sand tables, skct<^es, i^tograiAs, and 
target mockup.*! assist in the briefing of guerrilla troopa. Contin- 
gency actions are also practiced. Final rehearsals are conducted 



under conditions of visibility like those expected in the objective 
area. 

d. Filial Inaction. The raid force commander conducts a final 
inspection of personnel and equipment prior to movement to toe 
objective area. Weapons are test fired if possible, faulty equip- 
ment is replaced and the condition of the men is checked. During 
this inspection a counterintelligence check is made of each guer- 
rilla’s personal belongings to injure that no incriminating docu- 
ments arc carried during the operation. This inspection ast^ures 
the raid force commander that his unit is equipped and condi- 
tioned for the operation. 

106. Movement 

(fig. ZB) 

Movement to the objective area is planned and conducted to 
allow the raid force to approach the target undetected. Movement 
may be over single or multiple routes. The prsBelected route or 
routes terminates in or near one or more mission support sites. 
During movement every effort Is made to avoid contact with the 
enemy. Upon reaehihg the mission support site, security groups 
are deployed and final coordination takes place prior to movement 
to the attack positioD. 

109. Action in Iho Obioctivo Aroo 

(ftg. 29) 

Special taak details move to their poistions and eliminate 
sentries, breadi or remove obstacles and execute other assigned 
tasks. The main action group quickly follows the special task 
details into the target area. Once the objective of the raid has 
been accomplished the main action group withdraws covered by 
designated fire support elements and/or part of the security 
force. In the event the attack is unsuccessful the action is 
terminated to prevent aodue loss. Special task details withdraw 
according to plan. T^e assault element may assemble, at one or 
more rallying points. The security elements remain in position 
to cover the withdrawal of the assault elements and withdraw on 
signal or at a prearranged time. 

110. Withdrawal 

(fig. 30) 

a. Withdrawal la accomplished in a manner designed to 
achieve maximum deception of the enemy and to facilitate furtoer 
a^on by the raid force. The various elements of the raiding 
force withdraw, in order, over predetermined routes through a 
aeries of rallying points, ^ould the enemy organise a close 
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pursuit of the assault element, the security element assists by Are 
and movement, distracting the enemy and slowing him down, 
Elements of the raiding force which are closely pursued by the 
enemy do not attempt to reach the initial rallying point, but on 
their own injliative lead the enemy away from the remainder of 
the force and attempt to lose him by evasive action over difficult 
terrain. If the situation permits, an attempt is made to reestablish 
contact with the raid force at other rallying points or to continue 
to the base area as a separate group. When necessary, the raiding 
force, or elements of it» separate into small groups or even 
individuals to evade close pursuit by the enemy. 

b. Frequently, the raid force disperses into smaller units, with- 
draws in different directions and reassembles at a later time and 
at a predesignated place to conduct other operations. Elements 
of the raid force may conduct further operations, such as an 
ambush of the pursuing enemy force, during the withdrawal. 

111. Lorge Roids 

<Ar sn 

а. GenenU. When a target ii large, Important to the enemy, 
Md well guarded, the sise of the guerrilla force required to 
effectively attack it increases. Large raids involve the use of a 
baUalloD or more of guerrillas. Essentially the operation is con* 
ducted simiUr to smaller raids, however, additional problems 
must be considered. 

б. tfovetnent to Oliifciivt Area. Surprise is as de.<drable in a 
large as well as a smaller raid but is usually harder to achieve. 
'Hie numbers of troops to be deployed requires additional mission 
support sites. Again the size of the guerrilla force may require 
selection of misaiun support sites at a greater distance from the 
target to preserve secrecy, thus requiring a longer move to the 
attack positioj}. A large raid force usually moves by small com- 
ponents over multiple routes to the objective area. 

e. Control. Another prt^lem inherent in a large raid is that of 
eratnri. Guerrilla units without extensive radio communications 
aquimu^t will And coordination of various widespread elements 
is difficult to achieve. Pyrotechnics, audible signals, runners or 
predesignated times may be used to coordinate action. 

d. rrammg. A high degree of training and discipline is 
required to execute a large raid. Extensive rehearsals assist in 
preparing the force for the mission. In particular commanders 
and staffs must learn to employ the larger number of troops as a 
cohesive force. 
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«. Fire Sitpp<^t. AdditioDAl ftre support is usually a reqaire- 
meoL lliis may mean secretly caching: ammunition in miasioa 
support sites over a period of time prior to the raid. Guerrillas 
may each carry a mortar or recoilleas rifle round, rocket or box 
of machinegun ammunition and leave them at a mission support 
aite or Aring position for Are support units. 

f. TimiHff. Timing is usually more difficult for a large raid. 
Hie time to move units and time the main action element needs to 
perform lU mission are usually longer. This requires stronger 
security elements to isolate the objective area for longer periods. 
The timing of the raid takes on increased importance because 
of the targe numbers of guerrillas involved. Movement to the 
objective area is usually accomplished during periods of low 
viaibilily. however becauae of Are support coordination require- 
ments and larger numbers of personnel, the action may take 
place during daylight hours. 

g. Withdm^ool Withdrawal from a large raid is usually by 
unaUer groups over multiple routes in order to deceive the enemy 
and diaaipate his pursuit. Dispersed withdrawal haa the added 
advantage of not providing a lucrative target to enemy air and 
Are support elements. However, the raid force commander must 
consider the possibility of defeat in detail of hie force by an alert 
and aggressive enemy. The decision as to how to conduct the 
withdrawal must be baaed on a careful weighing of these factors. 

112. Ambushes 

a. An .ambush is a surprise attack used against moving or 
temporarily halted targets such as railroad trains, truck convoys, 
individual vehicles, and dismounted troops. In an ambush, the 
enemy sets the time and the attacker, the place. 

b. Ambushes are conducted to~-destroy or capture personnel 
and supplies; harass and d^oralize the enemy; delay or block 
movement of personnel and supplies ; and canalize enemy move* 
ment by making certain routes useless for traffic. Jhe result 
usually is concentration of the majority of movements to principal 
roads and railroads where targets are more vulnerable to attack 
by other theater forces. 

e. Like the raid force, the ambush force is organized into 
assault and security elements. The assault element conducts the 
main attack against the ambush target which includes halting the 
coluffin, killing or capturing personnel, recovering supplies and 
equiimient and destroying unwanted vehicles or supplies which 
cannot be moved. The security force isolates the ambush aite 




ufiing roadb{ocks» other ambushes and outposts. Seeority etementa 
cover the withdrawal of the assault element. 

)13. Preparation 

Preparation for an ambush is similar to that of a raid except 
that selection of the ambush site is an additional consideration. 

a. Planning CoTvsidtratU/ns. In pteparing; the ambush plan, 
consideration is given t(^ 

U> The mission — this may be a single ambush against one 
column or a series of amhu.shes against one or more 
routes of communieation. 

<2) The probable site, strength, and e«npoaition of the 
enemy force that is to be ambushed; formations likely 
to be used, and his reinforcement capability. 

(8) Terrain along the route favorable for an ambush, 
including unobserved routes of approach and with* 
drawal. 

<4) Timing of the ambush^-ambushes conducted during 
periods of low visibility offer a wider choio of positions 
and better opportunities to surprise and confuse the 
enemy than daylight ambushes. However, control and 
movement to and during the night ambush is more dif* 
ficult Kight ambushes are more suitable when the 
mission can be accomplished during or immediately 
following the initial burst of fire. They require a maxi* 
mum number of automatic weapons to be used at close 
range. Night ambushes are effective in hindering the 
enemy's use of routes of communication by night, while 
friendly aircraft attack the same routes during the 
day. Daylight ambushes facilitate coctro) and permit 
offensive action for a longer period of time. A day 
ambush also provides opportunity for more effective 
aimed hre of such weapons as rocket launchers and 
recoilleas rifles. 

b. InielUgence. Since the guerrillas are seldom able to ascer* 
tain in advance the exact composition, strength and time of 
movement of convoys, their intelligence effort should be directed 
towards determining the convoy pattern of the enemy. Using this 
information, guerrilla commanders are able to decide on type 
convoys to be attacked by ambush. In addition, intelligence con* 
aiderations described in paragraph 107 for a raid are equally 
applicable to an ambush. 

c. SiU Selection. Tn selecting the ambush site, the basic, con- 
aideratioD is favorable terrain, although limitations whidi may 



exist such aa deficiencies in the firepower of guerrillas and lack 
of resupply during actions may govern the choice of ambush site. 
The site should have firing positions which offer concealment 
and favorable fields of fire. Whenever possible, firing should be 
done through a screen of foliage. The terrain at the site should 
serve to funnel the enemy into a killing zone. The entire killing 
zone is covered by fire to avoid dead space that would allow the 
enemy to organize resistance. The guerrilla force should take 
advantage of natural obstacles such as defiles, swamps, and cliffs 
which will restrict enemy maneuver against the ambush force. 
When natural obstacles do not exist, mines and demolitions are 
employed to canalize the enemy. Security elements are placed on 
roads and trails leading to the ambush site to warn the assault 
element of the enemy approach. These security elements also 
assist in covering the withdrawal of the asauult element from 
the ambush rite. The proximity of security to assault elements is 
dictated by the terram. In many instances, it may be necessary 
to organise secondry ambushes and roadblocks to intercept and 
delay enemy rrinforcementa, 

t14, Conduct of the Ambush 

eu Jfovmeaf. The guerrilla force moves over a preselected 
route or routes to the ambush site. One or more mission support 
sites are usually necessary along the route to the ambush site. 
Last minute intelligence Is provided by reconnaissance elements 
and final coordination for the ambush is made at the mission 
support site. 

b. Action at the Ambtesh Site (fig. 32). 

(1) Troops are moved to an assembly area near the ambush 
aite and security elements take up their positions. As 
the approaching enemy column is detected, or at a pre- 
designated time, the ambush commander decides whether 
or not to execute the ambush. This decision depends on 
size of the column, guard and security measures, and 
estimated worth of the target in light of the mission. 
If a decision is made to execute the ambush, advance 
guards are allowed to pass through the main position. 
When the head of the main column reaches a pre- 
determined point, it is halted by fire, demolitions, or 
obstacles. At this signal, the entire assault element 
opens fire. Desigrnated details engage the advance and 
rear guards to prevent reinforcement of the main 
column. The volume of fire is rapid and directed at 
enemy personnel, exist from vehicles, and automatic 
weapons. Anti-tank grenades, rocket launchers, and 




recoUlesa rifles arc us«i against armored vdiides. 
Machincgiins lay bands of fixed Are across escape routes. 
Mortar shells, hand and rifle grenades are fired into the 
killing zone. If the commander decides to assault, it is 
launched under covering fire on a prearranged signal- 
After enemy resistance has been nullified special parties 
move into the column to recover supplies, equipment and 
ammunition. When the comniandcr desires to U*rminate 
the action because either the mission has been nceom' 
plished, or superior enemy reinforcements an* arriving, 
he withdraws first the assault element and then the 
security elements. The security elements o>vit the with* 
drawal of the assault element. 

( 2 ) If the purpose of the ambush is to harass and demoralize 
the enemy a different approach may be adopted. The 
advance guard is selected as the targ<'t of the nml>ush 
and the fire of the assault element is directed agsunst 
them. Repented attacks against enemy advance guards 
have the following effwts: 

(a) They cause him to use disproportionately strong 
forces in advance guard duties, llils may U^ave other 
portions of the column vulnemWe or require him to 
diveit additional troops to convoy duty. 

(?)) They have an adverse psychological olTwl upon enemy 
troops. Continued casunltles inctirnHl by I he advance 
guard make such duty unpopular, 

f. Withdranat. Withdrawal from the ambush site is covered 
by the security elemcnls in a manner similar to the withdrawal 
from a raid (par. 110). 

115. Special Ambush Situations 

d, C ohim Protected hy Armor, Attacks against columns pro- 
tected by armonri vehicles i1c|>end upon the type and location of 
armor wl vehicles in a column ami the weapons of the ambush 
force. If i>osf*jbie. a>'moii‘d vehicles are destroyed or disabled by 
fire of anti-tank weajions. land mines, molotov cocktails, or by 
throwing hand gienades into open hatches- An effort is made to 
immobiiize armored vehicles at a point where they are unable to 
give protection to the rest of the convoy and block the route of 
other supporting vehicles. 

6. Ambush of Railroad Trains. Moving trains may be subjected 
to harassing fire, but the most effective ambush involves derailing 
the train. The locomotive should be derailed on a down grade, 
at a sharp curve or on a high bridge. This causes most of the 
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cars to overturn and results in extensive casualties amon? pas- 
sengers. It is desirable to derail trains so that the wTeckage 
remains on the tracks to delay traffic for longer periods of time. 
Five jg directed on the exits of overturned coaches and designated 
groups armed with automatic weapons rush forward to assault 
coaches which arc still standing. Other groups take supplies from 
freight cars and then set fire to the train. Rails are removed 
from the track at some distance from the ambush site in each 
direction to delny the arrival of reinforcements by train. In 
planning the ambush of a train, remember that the enemy may 
include armored railroad cars in the train for its protection and 
that important trains may be preceded by advance guard loco- 
motives or inspection cars to check the track. 

c. Ambtish of WftttTKay Traffic. \\'aterway traffic like barges, 
ships, and other craft may be ambushed in a manner similar to a 
\'ehlcular column. The ambush party may be able to mine the 
waterway and thus stop traffic- If mining Is not feasible, fire 
delivered by recoilless weapons can damage or sink the craft. 
Fire should be directed at engine room spaces, the waterline and 
the bridge. Recovery of supplies may be possible if the craft Is 
beached on the banks of the watenvay or grounded in shallow 
water, 

T16. Mining pnd Sniping 

a. Mitiing (fig, 88). 

(1) Mining affords the area commander a means of inter* 
dieting enemy routes of communication and key areas 
with little expenditure of manpower. Additionally, 
mines allow the user to move away from the mined site 
before the enemy activates them. The planned use of 
mines an interdiction technique also has a demorali?;* 
ing effect on enemy morale. 

<2> Mines may be employed in conjunction with other opera- 
tions, such as raids, ambushes and sniping, or used 
alone. When utilised alone they are emplaced along 
routes of communication or known enemy approaches 
within an area at a time when traffic is light. This allows 
personnel emplacing the mines to complete the t-a sk 
without undue interference and then make good their 
escape. 

(3) The use of mines to cover the withdrawal of a raiding 
or ambush force slows enemy pursuit. Their ntilization 
in roadbeds of highways and railroads interferes with 
movement. Mines may be emplaced around enemy instal- 




lationa. These mines will cAUse casualties U> sentinels 
and patrnls and tend to limit movement outside of enemy 
installations, 

b. Sniping (fig*. Ji4). Sniping is an interdiction technique. It 
is economical in the use of personnel and has a demoralizing effect 
on enemy forces. A few trained snipers can cause casualties 
aTTiung enemy personnel, deny or hinder his use of certain routes 
and require him to employ a disproportionate number of troops 
to drive off the snipers. Snipers may operate to cover a mined 
area, as part of a raiding or ambush force or by themselves. 
Snipers operate best in teams of two. alternating the duties of 
observer and sniper between thenuvelves. 

Section III. INTERDICTION 

117. General 

0 . UW forces use interdiction as the primary mt»ans of accom* 
plishing operational objectives. Interdiction Is designed to prevent 
or hinder, by any means, enemy use of an area or route. Inter* 
diction is the cumulative effKt of numerous smaller offensive 
operations such as raids, ambushes, mining, and sniping. Enemy 
areas or routes that offer the most vulnerable and lucrative targets 
fur interdiction are industrial facilitiea. military installations, 
and lines of communication. 

6. The results of planned interdiction programs arc — 

(1) Effective interference with the movement of personnel, 
supplies, equipment and raw material. 

(;^) Destruction of storage and production facilities. 

(8) Oeatructinn of mfllUr>' Installations. For positive results, 
attacks ore dlrectoil against the primary and alternate 
critical elements of each target system. 

r. Profitable secondary results can be obtained from interdic- 
tion operations if they are conducted coer a large area. When the 
UW force employ.s units In rapid attacks in different and widely 
spaced places it: 

(1) Make.*^ it difficult for the enemy to accurately locate 
guerrilla bases by analyzing guerrilla operations. 

(!2> Causes the enemy to over-os(rmalc the strength and sup- 
port of the guerrilla force. 

(3) May tend to demoralize him and lessen his will to fight. 

d. Suitable targets for interdiction are facilities and material 
utilized by an enemy support his war effort. Major targets 
susceptible to attack by forces include : 
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(1) Transportation^railroad, highway, water, air. 

(2) Communication— telephone, telegraph, radio, televisiozk. 

(3) Industry — manufacturing facilities for weapons, air> 
craft, vehicles, ammunition, shipping, etc. 

(4) Power— electric, nuclear, chemicaL 

(5) Fuel — gas, oil. 

(6) Military installations and personneL 

11$. Conning 

0 . The UW force commander bases interdiction planoiog upon 
his mission. The mission should specify the results desired by the 
higher commander in an operational ares and prescribes priori* 
ties of attack against target systems. The result of interdiction by 
UW elements combined with attacks conducted by other forces 
is designed to seriously hamper or destroy the enemy's ability to 
support his combat forces. 

b. The area commander selecta targets and designates subordi* 
nate elements to attack them. Target selection is based upon the 
mission and the criteria discussed in paragraph 104. Nonnally, 
operations are directed against targets on as broad a scale as 
possible utilizing all available UW elements which have a capa- 
bility to attack the target Ouerrilla units conduct overt attacks 
against the enemy, his supply and production facilities and his 
lines of communication. Closely coordinated with these overt 
attacks U a widespread program of sabotage, flrikes and die* 
affection initiated and directed by the underground and auxiliary 
forces. Attacks are timed so as to achieve maximum results from 
surprise and confusion and often coincide with operations of 
other theater forces. 

c. The enemy reaction to wideacale UW operations is usually 
violent, immediate and directed against the civilian population. 
Inevitably, losses among civilian support elements i auxiliaries and 
the underground) may be high. Continued pressure by the area 
command may lessen or divert this reaction to other areas. The 
effects of enemy reaction on the UW force Is an important con- 
sideration in planning Interdiction operations. 

119. Railroad Systems 

a. GenenU. Railroads present one of the most profitable and 
easily accessible target systems for attack by guerrilla forces. 
In general, open stretches of track, switches, repair facilities, and 
coal and water supplies provide unlimited opportunities for 
attack. On electrified railroads, power sub-stettons, plants and 



lines offer critical targets. Types of railway targets vary with 
the gcogr»(diical area. 

6. Tracks. Railroad tracks are easily attacked by guerrilla 
unite becau.se it is almost im^>osaibIc to guard long stretches of 
track effectively. Lightly armed, mobile guerrilla units can inflict 
heavy damage on tracks. Guerrilla attacks against rails have far- 
reaching effects on an enemy who relies heavily upon railroad 
traffic for military movement. 

(1) Attacks on open tracks use fewer explosives than attacks 
Ml other railroad installations. An eight- to ten-man guer- 
rilla unit can destroy a considerable amount of railroad 
track in s night. It is possible fur a small group of 
guerrillas working regularly to keep a single track out 
of operation permanently. 

(2) Attacks on tracks should cover a w*ide area. Multiple 
breaks should be made in areas in which guerrilla forces 
of squad size or larger can be used. Single breaks by 
Individuals or very small teams should made on a 
large perimeter and in areas not accessible to larger 
guerrilla forces. Telegraph and telephone lines along the 
railroad are cut simultaneously. 

(8) When conducting attacks on more than one railroad 
line, attacka are carefully planned to use guerrilla foiees 
and supplies economically and to the l^st advantage. 
The determination of main arteries of railroad traffic 
and their connecting linos is essential in planning for 
attacks against a rail system. 

<4) When necessary, security oluments are placed on the 
flanks of the attacking elements, along the tracks, and 
on any roads leading to the target area. Coordination is 
made, particularly at night, so that small units attacking 
a stretch of rail line do not become accidentally engaged 
in Are fights among themselves. Successive rallying 
points are designated to permit withdrawal of units 
for reorganization. 

e. Critical Equipment. Because they are usually guarded, repair 
facilities and reserve stocks of equipment, railroad cranes, and 
oUier critical items may be more difficult to attack. This lack 
of accessibility can be overcome by carefully planned and executed 
operatiooa. Results expected from these operations are weighed 
against the probability of increased guerrilla casualties. 

d. RoUing Stock. Rolling stock may be simultaneously attacked 
with track interdiction. Demolition of tracks, at the time when 
trains are passing can increase the damage to the tracks and 




track bed. result in captured supplies, kill and wound enemy 
personnel, or liberate prisoners. Trains moving through areas 
menaced by guerrillas move slowly and are guarded. Attacks on 
guarded trains require well-trained and well-armed guerriltaa. 
Rocket launchers or other weapons capable of firing large caliber 
AP ammunition are usually necessary; mines may also be osed. 

e. Critieai Points. Bridges, tunnela, and narrow railway passes 
are usually well-guarded. Repair equi|Hnent and bridging equip- 
ment arc normally located in the vicinity, and should be attacked 
concurrently. 

f. Bffftet of Raihcay Ini^diciion. Limited operations against 
tracks and traffic only cause harassment, therefore widespread 
operations are necessary before any severe effect is by the 
enemy. Harassment of repair crews by snipers and ambushes 
is effective in reducing enemy morale and the willingness of his 
personnel to participate in repair work. 

(1) Underground and auxiliary units interdict railroads 
in areas away from guerrilla control. 

(2) Interdiction of rail traffic over a wide area is usually 
more effective than attacks aimed at complete destruc- 
tion of a short stretch of railroad. Apart from the psy- 
chological effect on the enemy forces and civilian 
population, interdiction over a wide area hampers eoemy 
movement more than limited total destruction. 

(8) The early interdiction of railroads interferes with the 
enemy *s offensive momentum and may forestall large- 
scale deportation of civilian populations. The primary 
effect of interdiction of railroads is disruption of the 
enemy’s flow of supplies, movement of troops, and in- 
dustrial production. Secondary effects are— 

(a) Disruption of the orderly processes of dispatching 
and controlling rail movements, which in turn may 
result in the accumulation of sizeable targets at rail 
terminals, junctions and marshalling yards. These 
targets are then susceptible to attack by other service 
components. 

<b) Depletion of reserves of repair materials which often 
results in the dismantling of secondsry rail lines for 
the repair of primary lines. 

(c) Transfer of rail traffic to primary roads and hi^ 
ways, which are vulnerable to guerrilla and air 
attack. 

(d) Increasing the burden upon enemy security forces and 
repair crews. 



120. Hi 9 hwciy Systems 

a. Highways are less vulnerable targets than railroads. Damage 
infltcted is more easily repaired and repairs require fewer critical 
materials and less skilled labor. 

b. Bridges, underpasses, and tunnels are vulnerable points on 
road networks. Sections of road which may be destroyed by flood- 
ing from adjacent rivere, canals or lakes are also vulnerable. In 
addition, a road may be interdicted by causing rock or land slides. 

e. Since highways have fewer vulnerable spots, it is likely that 
thtte points will be heavily defended. This requires a large 
guerrilla f<M^ and the use of heavier weapons to neutralize pro- 
tecting pillboxes and fortifications. Because of this, it is better 
to concentrate on attacking enemy convoys and columns using the 
highways. In the initial stage* of hostilities, small bridges, tunnels, 
cuts, culverts and levees may be insufficiently proteetcil. As guer- 
rilla attacks increase in frequency and effect, enemy security 
forces incroase protection of these likely guerrilla targets. 

4. Where the roads cannot be destroyed, traffic is interrupted 
by real and dummy mines. Ambushes are conducted when suitable 
terrain Is avaUid^le. Long-range Arcs from positions away from 
roads dlarupt enemy traffic. 

e. Pointa for interdiction arc selected in areas where the enemy 
cannot easily re-establish movement by making a short detour. 

121. Wnterway Systems 

a. The vulnerable portions of waterway systems are electrical 
jnslallatioDs, dams and locks which arc usually well guarded. 
Tht destruction of theae installations can disrupt traffic effectively 
for long periods. Other waterway installations such as signal 
lights, beacons and channel markers can be effectively attacked. 
Sinking vessels in restricted channels by floating mines, limpets, 
or fire from heavy caliber weapons may be effective in blocking 
waterway traffic. 

b. Dropping bridges into the waterway, creating .slides, and 
destroying levees all hinder ship movement on waterways. 

e. Personnel who operate the waterway facilities such as pilots 
and lock operators may be eliminated. These personnel are not 
easily replaced and their loss will effect operation of the water- 
way. 

d. Mines and demolitions charges may be placed at strategic 
pointa Ml the waterway. If floating mines are used the waterway 
is reconnoiCered for possible anti-mine nets. Cables supporting 
tiioe nets an attached to poles or trees on both banks of the 




waterway or are supported by boats a the stream and should be 
cut before employiniT doating mines. 

122. Airways Systems 

а. Airways are interdicted by attachins those facilities that 
support air movement. Air teimlnala, communications systema, 
navigational systems, POL dumps, maintenance fadlititt and key 
personnel are targets for attack. 

б. Since air traffic is dependent upon fuel, lubricants, spare 
parts and maintenance tools. lines of communications and inatalla* 
tions providing these items are attacked. 

123. Communication Systems 

a. Wire communications are vulnerable to guerrilla attack, 
however, destruction of a single axis of a wire system seldom 
results in the complete loss of long distance telephone or teletype 
communications. Alternate routing is normally available, but the 
destruction of any portion of the system tends to overload the 
remaining facilities. 

( 1 ) Long distance telephone and teletype communications use 
cable or a combination of cable and radio relay. The 
cable may be aerial or underground. In popubted areas 
the cable normally follows the rosds, whereas in un* 
populated areas It may run cross country. Underground 
cable usually runs cross country, but the route Is marked 
for the convenience of the maintenance crews. 

(2) Aerial cable can be destroyed by cutting the poles sod 
Cable. Underground cable often runs through concrete 
conduits and requires more time to destroy. Repair of 
cable can be delayed by removing a section of the cable. 
Destruction of telephone central offices and repeater 
stations causes greater damage and takes longer to 
repair than cutting the cables. 

b. Radio stations may be located In well •protected areas and 
difficult to attack. However, antenna sites arc often located a 
considerable distance away from the receiver and tisnsm liter. 
These facilities arc interconnected by ti*ansmission linea. Dc^truC' 
tion of the antenna site and/or the ti’ansmlssloo lines Is usually 
eaj^ier to accomplish than destruction of the receiver or trans- 
mitter station. 

124. Power Systems 

Power lines are vulnerable to attack much in the same manner 
as wire communications. Large transmission towers often require 



demolitions for d^truction. Critical points in any power system 
are the transformer stations. If these stations are not accessible 
to attacks by guerrilla units, long-rat) ge fire from small or large 
caliber weapons may disrupt their operations. Power producing 
plants and steam generating plants may be too heavily guarded 
for raid c^rations. To disable them. UW forces should con- 
centrate on cutting off the fuel supply. 

125. Woter Svppty Sysloms 

Tlic disruption of water lines supplying industnes can often bo 
profitably accomplished; water supplies generally are conducted 
through underground pipe lines, and may be destroyed with 
expkaive charges. Raids against reservoir facilities and puridca- 
Uon plants also are feasible, but the possible effects upon the 
civilian population must be considered. 

126. Fval Supply Sysltnis 

Petroleum and natural gases for an industrial area usually are 
supt^led by pipe lines; damage to linee inflicUd by rupture and 
ignition of fuel is considerably greater than damage indicted on 
water lines. Large storage tanks at either end of a pipe line are 
highly vulnerable to weapons fire, especially when using incen- 
diary projectiles. Contaminating agents may be injected into 
pipe lines or fuel tanks. 

5ecHon IV. DEFENSIVE OPERATIONS 

127. General 

Guerriila operations are primarily offensivedn nature. Guerrilla 
units with ttieir relatively light weapons and equipment are 
normally inferior in strength and firepower to organised enemy 
forces. They should not, therefore, undertake defensive operations 
unless forced to do so or in support of special operations con- 
ducted by other theater forces. When the enemy attacks, guer- 
rillas defoid themselves by movement and dispersion, by 
withdrawals, or by creating diversions. Whenever possible, 
defensive operations arc accompanied by offensive actions against 
the enemy's flanks and rear. 

12$. Propcralion AgaiitsI Enemy Offensives 

a. Adequate intelligence measures normally provide advance 
warning of impending large-scale counter guerrilla operations. 
Gnernlla commanders must be cognisant of the following activi- 




ties or conditions which might indicate Irapending enemy offen- 
sives in their operationaJ areas: 

( 1 ) Advent of suitable weather for extensive fwld operations. 

(2) Arrival of new enemy commanderB. 

(3) Any change in the conventionaJ battle sitoation whidt 
releases additional troops for connter gnerrilta opera- 
tions. Such changes include enemy victories over allied 
conventional forces, a lull in active operations, and a 
reduction of the sise of the battle ai^L 

(4) Increase in the sise of local garrisons or the arrival of 
new units in the area, especially if these are combat 
troops or troops with special counter guerrilla capabili* 
ties such as radio direction finding units. CBR imita. 
rotary winged aircraft, mountain, airborne, or recon- 
naissance troops. 

(5) Extension of enemy outposts, increased patr^ing and 
aerial reconnaissance. 

<6) Increased enemy intelligfeace effort against the gner* 
Hllas. 

b. Upon receiving information that indicates the enemy is 
planning a counter guerrilla campaign, the commander shoald 
increase his own intelligence effort, determine the disposition and 
preparedness of his subordinate units and review plans to meet 
the anticipated enemy action. 

129. Defensive Meosvres 

a. To divert the enemy’s attention the enmmandm’ directs that 
diversionary activities be initiated in other areas. Likewise he 
may intensify his operations against enemy lines of conunsoka- 
tions and installations. Full utilization of underground and 
auxiliary capabilities assists divenionary measures. 

b. In preparing to meet enemy offensive action, key installationa 
within a guerrilla base are moved to an alternate base and caaco- 
tial records and supplies are transferred to new locations while 
those less essential are destroyed or cached in dispersed locstions. 
Id the event that the commander receives positive intelligence 
about the enemy’s plans for a major counter guerrilla operation, 
he may decide to evacuate his bases without delay. 

c. The commander may decide to delay and harass the advanc- 
ing enemy. Here his object ia to make the attack so expensive 
that the enemy will terminate operations and be content with 
his original dispositions. First, security activities on the peri- 
phery as well as within a base are accelerated. Maxim iim 



utilisation ia made of the defensive characteristics of the terrain ; 
amboshes are positioned to inflict maximum casualties and delay ; 
antipersonnel mines are employed extensively to harass the 
ATI Amy As the enemy overruns various strong points, the defend- 
ers withdraw to successive defensive positions to delay and 
again. When the situation permits, they may disperse, 
pass through the line of encirclement, and initiate attacks on 
the enemy's flanks, rear and supply lines. If the enemy is 
determine to continue his offensive, the guerrilla forces should 
disengage and evacuate the area. Under no circumstances does 
(he gnerrilla force allow itself to become so engaged that it loses 
its freedom of action and permits enemy forces to encircle and 
destroy it. 

d. When faced with an enemy offensive of overwhelming 
strength, the commander may decide to disperse his force, either 
in small units or as individuals to avoid destruction. This course 
of a^on should not be taken unless absolutely necessary inasmuch 
as it makes the guerrilla organization ineffective for a consider* 
able period of time. 

130. imirclament 

An encircling maneuver is the greatest danger to guerrilla 
fmrees because It prevents them from maneuvering. Once the 
enemy has succeeded in encircling a guerrilla force, he may adopt 
one of several possible courses of action ( flg. 33) . 

0 . The simplest is to have his troops close in from all sides, 
forcing the guerrillas back until they are trapped in a atnall area 
wludi is then assaulted. Differences in terrain make it almost 
impossible for his troops to advance at an equal rate all around 
the perimeter, thus creating the possibility of gaps between 
individuals and units. 

b. In other cases the enemy may decide to break down the 
original circle into a number of pockets which will be cleared one 
by one. The creation of these pockets is a repetition of the original 
encirclement. In this situation the guerrillas must either break 
out or escape through gaps, which may appear as enemy forces 
are maneovering into new positions. 

c. Periiaps the most difficult situation for guerrillas to counter 
with is an assault after encirclement has been accompUahed. In 
thin maneuver enemy forces on one side of the encircled area 
edther dig in or nse natural obstacles to block all possible escape 
routes, while the forces on the opposite side advance driving the 




gaerrillas against th« fixed positions. As the advance coBtinoea. 
enemy forces which were on the remaining two sides are formed 
into mobile reserves to deat with any breakouts (fig. 36>. 

131. Defense Ageinst Encirclement 

a. Initial Actions. A guerrilla commander most be constantly 
on the alert for indications of an encirclement. When he recdves 
indications that an encircling movement is in progress such as the 
appearance of enemy forces from two or three directions, tbe 
guerrilla commander immediately maneuvers his forces to escape 
while enemy lines are still thin and spread out, and coordination 
between advancing units is not yet well established. Records and 
surplus equipment are either cached or destroyed, l^os, the 
guerrilla force either escapes the encircl^nent or places itself 
in a more favorable position to meet it. If for some reason, escape 
Is not initially accomplished, movement to a ridge hne is recom- 
mended. The ridge line affords observation, commanding ground, 
and allows movement In several directions. The guerrillas wait 
on this high ground until periods of low visibility or other favor* 
able opportunity for a break-through attempt occurs. 

b. Breakout (fig. 37). Two strong combat detachroents pre- 
cede the main body which is covered by fiank and rear guards. 
If gaps between the enemy units exist, the combat detachmeDts 
seise and hold the flanks of the escape route. When there are no 
gaps In the enemy lines, these detachments attack to create and 
protect an escape channel. The break-through is timed to occur 
during periods of poor visibility, free from enemy observatioD 
and accurate fire. During the attempt, guerrilla units not induded 
in the enemy circle make attacks against his rear to lure forces 
away from the main break-out attempt and help to create gaps. 
After a successful break-through, the guerrilla force should 
increase the tempo of its operations whenever possible, ihxm 
raising guerrilla morale and making the enemy cautious id tbe 
future about leaving his bases to attack the guerrilla areas. 

c. Action If Breakout Fails (fig. 38). If the breakout attempt 
is unsuccessful, the commander divides his force into small groups 
and instructs them to infiltrate through the enemy lines at ni^it 
or hide in the area until the enemy leaves. This actim should be 
taken only as a last resort, as tt means the force will be inopera- 
tive for a period of time and the morale of the unit may be 
adversely affected. Reassembly instructions are announced b^oie 
the groups disperae. 
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$Mtion V. EMPLOYMENT OF UNCONVENTIONAL 
WARFARE FORCES TO ASSIST CONVENTIONAL 
FORCES* COMBAT OPERATIONS 



132. O»nerol 

✓ 

When the area of influence of the field army (or other conven- 
tional force command) overlaps a guerrilla warfare area, opera- 
tional control of the guerrilla forces concerned is passed to the 
field army (or other conventional force command) commander. 
Interdiction operations are of greater immediate importance and 
are planned to support tactical objectives. Attacks against enemy 
supply depots, lines of communications and other installations 
essential to support of his tactical troops increase. The psycho> 
logleal impact of the success of friendly conventional forces is 
magnified by intensified UW activity. I^ychologica) warfare 
efforts exploiting these conditions are expanded. Enemy tactical 
targets are located and reported to conventional forces on an 
ever-mounting scale, thus supporting the Increased range of 
modem weapons. Evasion and escape operations expand to handle 
Urge numbers of friendly personnel who may find themselves 
evaders. Id addition to the aforementioned tasks, guerrilla forces 
can expect missions which directly assist combat operations of 
friendly tactical units. Although primarily of value In support 
of the tactical offense, guerrilla warfare can also assist friendly 
forces engaged in defensive operations. During the period of 
operations to assist conventional forces, Unk-up between friendly 
tactical o^nmands and guerrilla forces usually takes place. 

133. Missions 

In addition to an acceleration of activity discussed in paragraph 
132, guerrilla forces can assist the combat operations of conven- 
tional forces engaged in envelopment or penetration operations. 
Examples of missions appropriate for guerrilla forces to assist 
field army (or other conventional force commands) are — 

а. Seizure of key terrain to facilitate airi>ome and amphibious 
opers^ona. This may include poriions of the airhead or beach- 
htid lioe, drop and landing rones or reconnaissance and security 
positions. 

б. Employment as a reconnaissance and security force. 

c. Seizure of key installations to prevent destruction by the 
enemy. Examples are bridges, defiles, tunnels, dams, etc. 

d. Diversionary attacks to support friendly cover and decep- 
tion operations. 









e. Operations which isolate selected portions of the battle area, 
airborne objective area or beachhead. 

134. Speciol Consklarations 

a. Tactical commanders who employ ^errilla forces must care> 
fully consider their capabilities when assi^ng them operatjcma] 
tasks. Guerrilla units are organized and trained to execute 
planned offensive operations in enemy controlled areas. The sus- 
tained combat capabilities of guerrilla unita are affected by 
several variables such as: size, organization, leadership, training, 
equipment, background of personnel and extent cff dviiiao sup- 
port. These differences are usually more pronounced among guer- 
rilla units than in conventional organizatims <d comparable 
strengths. Conseqtiently, like-size guerrilla units may not be 
capable of accomplishing comparable missions. Assignment of 

'missions to guerrilla units should take advantage cd their light 
Infantry characteristic* and area knowledge. Attached special 
forces liaison personnel recommend to the tactical commander 
appropriate tasks for guerrilla forces. 

b. Perhaps the severest limitation common to guerrilla forces 
when employed with friendly tactical units Is their shortage of 
adequate voice communications equipment and transportatioo. 
This ia particularly true when guerrilla units are operating with 
a mobile force in a penetration, envelopment or exploitation. For 
this reason guerrilla units have a slo^ver reaction time in terrain 
favoring a high degree of meehanlcal mobility. Conventional com- 
manders may overcome this disadvantage by providing the neces- 
sary equipment or utilizing the guerrilla force on an area basis. 
For further discussion, see paragraphs 136 through 133. 

e. Another special consideration is the requirement for restric- 
tions in the use of nucicar weapons and CBR agents by other 
friendly forces. This is particularly true when a large segment 
of the civilian population supports the resistance movement. 
Careful coordination of targets selected for nuclear and CBR 
attack is required between the conventional force commander and 
the guenilla force. Provisions must be made to provide adequate 
warning to friendly elements of the population who may be 
endangered by nuclear and CBR weapons. 

135. Commemd Relationships 

a. Genei'al (hgs. 39 and 40). When operational control of the 
UW forces is passed to the field army (or other convenUonal force 
command) commander, administrative support of the guerrilla 
.warfare area is retained by the SFOB. Concurrent with the 





chjuuce m operational control of the gnerrilU force from theater 
to tactical command level, the special forces group commander 
provide a liaison detachment to the headquarter* of the com- 
mand concerned. The special forces liaison detachment assists the 
*tacH^ commander in the direction and coordination of attached 
guerrilla forces. 

Opmtional control of part of all of the guerrilla force may be 
p avp d to lower tacUcal echelons as required but is normally not 
delegated below division level. 

b. Special Forces Liaisfm Deiathmeni, 

{!) ComptmHon. The special forces liaison detachment is 
a mm-TOE team which may vary from a minimum of 
one liaison officer to a modified operational detachment 
C or B. The size and composition of the liaison detach- 
ment Is dictated by the type headquarters having opera- 
tiona] control; size» command structure, and disposition 
of guerrilla forces concerned; and availability of re- 
quired communication equipment. 

(2) FuacCione. The liaison detachment assists the tactical 
commander In the coordination of special forces directed 
administrative operations and tactical unit directed UW 
operations. The detachment commander ; 

(a) Plans and recommends employment of guerrilla forces. 

<6) Exercises operational control over guerrilla forces 
when this authority is delegated by the tactical com- 
mander. 

<e) Maintains liaison with subordinate tactical head- 
quarter* as directed. 

(d) Maintains liaison with special forces group com- 
mander. 

e. CpmmunieatioTu. Communications between the SF liaison 
detachment and operational areas may be established in several 

ways: 

(1) The liaison detachment may have a direct link to the 
operational area (1, hg. 41). In this situation, additional 
radio equipment is provided by the SFOB for the liaison 
detachment base station. The advantage is direct com- 
munications. The disadvantage is that additional equip- 
ment and per*onnel usually must be provided by other 
theater signal sources. 

(2) T^ie SFOB may act as the radio intermediary between 
the liaison detachment and the operational area (2. fig. 
41). In this situation messages are relayed from the 
tactical command headquarters via the SFOB to the 
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operational detachment. Communicaiions from the 
detachment utilise the reverse sequence. This system has 
the advantage of utilizing established communication 
facilities and requires no additional communication 
equipment and personnel with the SF liaison detachment. 
However, the time lapse between initiation and receipt of 
messages is increased. 

(3) A variation of the solution cited in c<2) above may be 
adopted when both senior and subordinate tactical com- 
mands control different elements of the guerrilla force. 
For example, both field army and corps control guerrilla 
forc«, yet insufficient communications equipment is 
available to provide both headquarters with a base 
station. The SF liaison detachment locates its base 
station at field army hcadquartera and corps relays 
instructions to guerrilla units under its control via the 
special forces radio facility at army. Special forces 
liaison detachment personnel are located at both head* 
quarters. 

136. Support of Qround Offonsiva Operations 

«. Cenero/. Aa the conventional force commandos area of infill* 
tfwe overlaps the guerrilla warfare operational area, guerrilla 
unita shift to operations planned to produce immediate effects on 
tttmy combat forces Initially, these activities are directed 
against the enemy communication zone and army support troops 
and insUUations. Aa the distance between guerrilla and con- 
veoUonal forces decreases, guerrilla attacks have greater influence 
on the enemy combat capability. GuerrilU operations support 
peoetrations and envelopments and are particularly effective 
during exploitation and pursuit. 

b. GnerriUa OperrUiom During a Pefutrafion. Due to the high 
density of enony combat troops In the immediate battle area, 
guerrillas can give little direct assistance to friendly forces in 
initial phases of a penetration (rupture of the enemy defensive 
posi^on or widening the gap). Guerrilla forces can best support 
the attack by isolating, or assisting in the seizure, of the decisive 
objective (fig. 42). Guerrilla forces hinder or prevent movement 
of enemy reserves, interrupt supply of combat elonents, and 
hie command and communications facilities, fire support 
means and air fields. Locations of critical installations and units 
which the guerrillas cannot effectively deal with are reported to 
the tactical commander for attack. Aa friendly forces near the 
decisive objective, guerrilla units direct tiieir operations toward 






isolating: the objective from enemy reserves. In som e instances 
guerrilla forces may be able to seize and hold the objective or key 
approaches to it for a limited time pending link-up with the con- 
ventional force. 

c. GuerriUa Optirations During An Envelopment. 

(1) Guerrilla units assist the enveloping force in much the 
same way as in a penetration (fig. 4S). Goenillas can 
conduct diversionary attacks to assist other forces* cover 
and deception plans. Aa in the penetration, guerrillas 
hinder movement of reserves, disrupt supply, attack 
command and communications installations and reduce 
the effectiveness of enemy fire support. They may assist 
in containment of bypss^ enemy units. They attempt 
to isolate the objective of the enveloping force. They 
may seize and hold critical terrain, sueh aa bridges, 
dchles and tunnels, to prevent enemy destruction. They 
may perform screening missions to the front and flanks 
or be & security element to flU gaps between dispersed 
units of the enveloping force. 

(2) If used in a reconnaissance or security role, guerrilla 
units operate on an area basis. That is, they perform 
their security or screening role within a specified area 
during the time the enveloping force passes through 
the area. Guerrilla units usually do not possess the 
transportation or communications to accompany mobile 
forces. 

d. Guerrilla Operations During Exploitation. As friendly 
tactical units pass from a successful penetration or envelopment 
to the exploitation of their gains, guerrilla operations increase in 
effectiveness. As the enemy attempts to reconstitute an organized 
defense or withdraw to new positions he is attacked at every 
opportunity by irw forces (fig. 44). Enemy troops, normally 
available for rear area security duties, are committed to attempts 
to restore his defen.sive position, thus enabling guerrilla attacks 
to be increased in scope and magnitude sgainst rear area installa- 
tions whose capability for defense is reduced. GoerriJla forces 
assist in containing bypassed enemy units, rounding up stragglers 
and prisoners, seising control of areas not occupied by the exploit- 
ing force, attacking enemy units and installations and adding to 
the general demoralization caused by the exploitation and sub- 
sequent pursuit. As link-up with the exploiting frave is acoun- 
plished, guerrilla forces may be employed as discussed in para- 
graphs 140 through 147. 
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e. Command Relationships. OperationaJ control of the guer> 
rilla force is retained at the level best able to coordinate the 
actions of the operatioo. As link-up becomes imminent guerilla 
units nearest the attacking force may be attached to or placed 
under the operational control of that force. Concurrent with 
link-up, responsibility for administrative support of the guerrilla 
force is passed to the tactical command. When link-up has been 
effected the utilization of guerrilla forces is in consonance with 
guidance provided by the theater commander. See par^raphs 
140 through 147 for post link-up employment, 

137. Support of Airbomo Operations 

a. Genml 

(1) Guerrilla forces, by virtue of their location in enemy 
controlled areas, can materially assist conventional forces 
engaged in airborne operations. They support airborne 
forces during the assault phase and sub^uent opera- 
tions. They may also be employed m conjunction with 
airborne raids and area interdiction operations. 

(2) For details of link-up between airborne and guerrilla 
forces, see paragraph 189. 

h. CfusrHUa Asiistancs to an Airborju Assault (fig. 45). 

(1) Initially, UW forces can provide selected current intel- 
ligence of the objective area upon which the airborne 
force commander bases his plana. Immediately prior to 
the assault, guerrilla units msy be able to secure drop 
and landing tones; seize objectives within the airhead 
line; and occupy reconnaissance and security podtioos. 
Concurrent with landing of the assault edielon, guer- 
rillas can conduct reconnaissance and security missions; 
provide guides and information; iot«\iiet approaches 
into the objective area; control areas between separate 
airheads and dispersed units; attack «iemy r es er v e 
units and installations ; and conduct divisionary attacks 
as a part of the cover and deception plan. Addhioziaily, 
UW forces may control civilians within the objective 
area. 

(2) Correct timing of guerrilla operations with the airborne 
assault is essential. If committed prematnrely, guerrilla 
forces may nullify the sorprise effect of the operation 
and. in turn, be destroyed by the enemy. CMiverseJy, if 
committed too late, the desired effects of the guerrilla 
force onployment may never be realized. 
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«. ChterriUa Anisiance to SMbtequotU Operations. As the 
asaanlt phAae of &n sirbonie operation passes into the defenaire 
or offensive phase, UW forces contmoe to exert pressure on the 
endup forces in the vieinitp of the cd>jective area. Gaerrittas 
conUnue to provide op^tonlate information on endny moves az»d 
disposition. Attacks are directed against enemy units attempting 
to contain or destroy the airborne force, thus rei^uiring him to 
fight in more than one direction. Airborne forces whi^ have 
an exploitation mission may employ recovered guetrilla units in 
reconnaissance and security roles as guides and to assist in con> 
trol of void areas between dispersed units. If the airborne force 
ia to be withdrawn, the guerrillas can assist to cover the with- 
drawal by diversionary operations conducted in the rear of enemy 
forces. 

d. Airitomo Auds. Guerrilla forctt assist airborne raids in a 
similar fashion as they do the asaault phase of an airborne opera' 
tion. They provide information and guides; perform reconnais- 
sance and security miaaions and divert enemy forces during the 
withdrawal of the raiding force. An additional factor to consider 
before using guerrilla forces to support an airborne raid is the 
ondseirable effect of enemy reaction on resistance orgamsalions 
after withdrawal of tho raiding force. 

s, Area fntordietion Oporatiom. Airborne units are seldoiB 
committed to gnerrilla warfare areas to conduct interdictitm 
operations if the gnerrilla force has the capabiii^ to conduct such 
operations. However, in areas where no effective resistance 
exists, airborne forces may be comiutted to conduct interdictioo 
operations. Whatever guerrilla forces are located in areas 
selected for airborne interdiction, assist the airborne force to 
conduct their operations. They provide intelligence informsttoo 
and guides; conduct reconnaissance and security missions; control 
the civilian population ; assist in collecting supplies and generally 
aid the airborne force eominander in making the toansition fran 
conventional operations to guerrilla operations. Special forees 
detachments, if available, may condoct special training within 
the operational area to increaae the capability of the airborne 
force in guerrilla warfare techniques. 

/. CommoTtd Relation$hip$. 

(1) Operational control of gnerrilla forces within the objec- 
tive area or infaendng the mission of the airborne 
force is exercised by the airborne force commander. 
Control of other guerrilla forces whose effect upon the 
airborne operation is indirect is initially retained by the 



ccanmander directing toe airborne operation (joint air- 
borne task force or theato* army commander) . 

(2) Cwicurrent wito link-up. responmbility for administra- 
tive support of the guerrills force is passed to the link-up 
force. For miploynoni of guerrilla forces after link-np, 
see paragraphs 140 throng 147. 

lai. SuMMrt of AmpWbiOtfs OporoKons 

(fig. 46) 

a. GenoraL 

<1) Goerrillas support conventional forces engaged in 
amphibious operations, generally in one or more of the 
foUowing ways (hg. 22) : 

(a) By omducting operations to hinder or deny the enmy 
approach to the beachhead. 

<b) By seizing and holding all or a portion of the beadi- 
head. 

{e} "By aMisting airborne operations whkh are a part of 
or eomplement the supUbious assault 

(d) By condoctiiig cover and deception operations to 
deceive the enony as to the location of the actual 
beachhead 

(2) GusrriUa foras opmtizig within the objective area 
wQ] be aaaignsd to the operational eonM of the 
amjdubioue force when he bscomea 

responMbk for the objective area. Operational mtni of 
guerrilla forces ia further assigned to the landing force 
commander when he assumes reaponaibillty for opera- 
tioD aahore. Normally, operational control of gnerrilla 
foroea anisting amphibious operations is not passed 
bdow diviskmal level Cooenrrent with link-np, responsi- 
bility for administrative support of the guerrilla fmts 
is pagqril to toe link-op force. 
h. GverriOa Assistance to an Amphibiotts Assort 

( 1 ) If toe selected beachhead is defended in strength, gner- 
rilla operations are planned to hinder or deny the 
eaeay approaches into the beadihead area. By pre- 
arranged plan, guerrilla units interdict approaches into 
the area; attack reserves; destroy command and earn- 
manications facilities; logistical installations and air- 
fields which can support the enemy defense f«ees in tar 
nar the hrefhhptd Fire support etonents withiii range 
of the beachhead are a primary gnerrilla target. 




<2> If the selected beachhead is lightly defended or unde- 
fended. guerrilla units may seize and hold portions of 
the beachhead. Guerrilla forces seize their objectives 
just prior to the initial assault. When required, landing 
force unit teaks must provide for early relief of guerrilla 
units. Plans for naval fire suppoit to guerrilla forces 
must include provisions for the conduct and adjustment 
of fires. Kavsl liaison personnel, shore fire control 
parties, and tactical air control parties will be attached 
when required. The size of the beachhead, enemy situa* 
tlon and size of guerrilla force govern the extent of 
the beachhead to be allotted to the guerrillas. For 
anployment of guerrilla forces after link-up, see para- 
graphs 140 through 147. 

(5) If an airborne operation is conducted as a part of or to 
complement the amphibious operation, guerrillas can be 
employed as described in paragraph 137. 

<4) Guerrillas may be employed in a cover and deception 
role to assist amphibious assaults. Guerrilla forces 
intensify operations in selected areas to deceive the 
enemy as to the exact location of the main landings. Air 
defme radar and coastal detection stations are targets 
for guerrilla attack to reduce the enemy's early warning 
capability. Rumors as to time and place of landing may 
be spread among the population. A sudden increase in, 
or ceasation of resistance activities tends to keep the 
enemy on edge and uncertain. The employment of the 
guerrilla force in support of cover and deception is 
integrated into the overall amphibious operation plan. 

(6) Guerrilla operations in support of the landing force 
after completion of the assault phase and termination 

the amphibious operation are as discussed in para- 
graphs 136 and 140 through 147. 

(6) As in airborne operations, timing of the use of guerriua 
forces in relation to the amphibious operation is 
extremely important Premature commitment alerts the 
enemy and may lead to the destruction of the guer- 
rilla force. Conversely, late employment may not have 
the desired effect upon the enemy. 

139. Unk-Up Operations 
a. GtneraL 

(1) Most offensive operations in which guerrilla forces 
assist tactical commands involve a juncture between ele- 




ments of the two forces. Konnally during link-up opera* 
tions, the guerrilla force ia the stationary ft^ce. and the 
conventional unit the link-up force. 

(2) Not all guerrilla forces in an operational area are 
involved in link-up with tactical units. Some guerrilla 
units may be assigned missions assisting tactical com- 
mands where the requirements of the operation preclude 
physical juncture. For example, during a raid or area 
interdiction operations by airborne forces or when con- 
ducting operations as part of a cover and deception |dan 
for an amphibious force, it is often undesirable to hnk-up 
all guerrilla units with the attacking units. 

(S) Concurrent with link-up responsibility for administra- 
tive suppurt of the guerrilla force passes from the SFOB 
to the link-up force. 

(4) Regardless of the conditions under which link-up occurs, 
the following considerations govern planning : 

(a) Command relationships. 

(h) Liaison. 

<c) Coordination of schemes of maneuver. 

(d) Fire coordination measures. 

(e) Communications coordination. 

(/) Employment following link-up. 

6. Command Relationehipn. Operational control of guerriUa 
forces is retained by the major link-up force until link-up Is 
effected. For example, a division making an airborne assault 
exercises operational control of the guerrilla force. When link-op 
with guerrilla units is accomplished, these units may then be 
employed under division control or attached to subordinate ele- 
ments such as a brigade on an independent or aani-independcDt 
mission. For a detailed discussion of co mman d relationahipa in 
various situations, see paragraphs 136. 137, and 138. 
c. Liaison. 

(1) As operational control of guerrilla warfare areas are 
transferred from theater level to tactical commands, 
liaison personnel are exchanged between the SFOB 
and the tactical command concerned. The SFOB attaches 
a special forces liaison detachment to the tactical com- 
mand headquarters. For composition and duties td this 
liaison detachment, see paragraph 135. 

(2) As the distance between the tactical command and goer- 
rilla forces decreases, operational control of the guerriUa 
warfare area may he transferred to subordinate tactical 



elements. The SF liaison detachment furnishes necessary 
liaison personnel to these subordinate headquarters. In 
thooe instances where only one operational area exists 
the entire liaison detachment is attached to the sub- 
ordinate headquarters. 

(3) When link-up planning commences, provisions are made 
for an exchange of liaison personnel between the link-up 
force and the guerrilla warfare area command. A liaison 
party from the guerrilla force U exfiltrated. This party, 
consisting of SF and indigenous representatives, assists 
in the link-up planning for the tactical commander. The 
guerrilla force liaison personnel are able to provide thu 
latest friendly and enemy situation and recommend 
link-up coordination measures and missions for guer- 
rilla units. 

(4) Shortly after removal of the guerrilla force's liaison 
party from the operational area, the tactical commander 
infiltrates his liaison party to join the area command. 
1111 $ liaison party consists of representatives from the 
G3 section, the special forces liaison detachment, tactical 
air control parties, forward observer teams, and com- 
munications personnel and equipment. The liaison party 
furnishes the guerrilla area commander the link-up plan 
and appropriate missions. 

<$) Army aviation is generally used to transport liaison 
parties into and out of the operational area. 
d. Coordination of Sehomet of Maneuver. Standard control 
measures are established to assist link-up. See FM 57-30. FM 
7-100. and FM 17-100 for details of these control measures. Guer- 
rilla units are usually dispersed over a larger area, conse- 
quently Unk-up will take place at several widely separated areas, 
thus necessitating designation of more link-up points than normal. 

a. Fire Coordination Measures. Fire control lines and bomb 
lines are established to protect both the Unk-up force and the 
guerrilla forces from eadi other's Urea. Again because of the dis- 
persiem existing among guerrilla units and the fact that civilian 
support organizations are a part of the UW force, additional 
restrictions on supporting hres are necessary. In particular, the 
emplojiDeot of nuclear and GB weapons within guerrilla warfare 
(^ratiimal areas must be severely curtailed and thoroughly 
coordinated when used. 

/. Communications Coordination. Generally, radio communica- 
tions equipment with the guerrilla forces is severely limited. The 
tactical cesnmander must provide equipment with a voice capabil- 




ity which c&n link the ^errilla force to his headquarters. This 
equipment is brought into the area by the liaison party. Visual 
recognition signals are selected to assist in link-up. In the event 
the necessary pyrotechnics and other markings are not available 
to the guerrilla force they are provided by the link-up fevee. 

g. Emvloym$nt Following LinJe-Vp. Generally, the theater 
commander prescribes the conditions and duration of utilisation 
of the guerrilla forces after link*up. Within this guidance the 
tactical commander may employ recovered guerrilla forces. For 
a discussion of employment after link*up, see paragraphs 140 
through 147. 

Sadion VI. EMPLOYMENT OP UW FORCES AFTER 

LINK-UP 

140. General 

In the event control of guerrilla forces la retained by the United 
States, miasiona may be assigned guerrilla forces after link-up 
with friendly forces has been accomplished. Operational control 
of guerrilla forces may be passed to theater army logistical com- 
mand (TALOG)i theater army civil affairs command iTACA- 
Comd) or retained by the tactical commander. Usually special 
forces detachments should remain with guerrilla uoits during 
this period. 

141. Missions 

a. Reconnaissance and security mlssicms may be executed by 
guerrilla units such as screening the hanks of friendly forces; 
patrolling void areas between dispersed units and providing 
guides. 

h. When properly trained, organized and supported, certain 
guerrilla units may have the capability of performing conven- 
tional combat operations. Normally, supporting combat nnita 
such as artillery and armor are provided by the tactical con- 
mander. As an example, the contalzunent or destructam oi 
bypassed enemy units may be assigned to guerrillas. 

c. Rear area security missions sudi as guarding supply depots, 
lines of communication, military installations and pv'isons of war 
compounds may be assigned to guerrilla units. 

d. Counter guerrilla opmtions directed against enemy dis- 
sidents may be performed by guerrilla nnits. 

e. Guerrilla forces may be utilized to assist civil affurs units. 
Such tasks as police of civilian communities, collection and con- 
trol of refugees and assistance in dvil administration are examples 



of civil affairs assistance missions to which guerrilla units may be 
assigned. 

142. Command Relationships 

e. The theater commander prescribes the conditions of employ- 
ment and duration of attachment of guerrilla forces to conven- 
tional commands after link-up. Guerrilla forces may be utilized 
by tactic^ commanders or attached to other theater service com- 
ponents or theater army commands. 

b. Guerrilla units are attached to the conventional force and 
rtfponslbility for administrative support of these units passes 
from the SPOB to the conventional force. 

e. In most situations, special forces detachments should remain 
with the guerrilla forve during post link-up operations. The 
requirem^t for their employment in other operational areas, 
coupled with the efffciency oh and type missions assigned, are 
factors governing the retention of special forces detachments 
with the guerrilla force. 

d. Upon completion of the mission or when directed by the 
theater commander, guerrilla forces are released for demoblllsa- 
tioQ and return to their national government. 

143. ConvenKoael Combot OporoHons 

Property trained and equipped guerrilla units can be employed 
as conventional combat unita. Normally, they require additional 
oombat and logistical support such as armor, artillery and trans- 
portation. A period of retraining and reequipping is usually 
necessary prior to commitment to combat. When so employed 
they should be commanded by their own officers. Usually the 
special forces detachment remains with the guerrilla Unit to assist 
thftm in the transition to the status of a camh&t unit operating 
in a strange environment under unknown higher commanders. 

144. RacMinalssonce and Security Missions 

a. Because of their familiarity with the terrain and people in 
their operational areas, guerrilla forces possess a unique capability 
in a reconnaissance and security role. However, their lack of 
vehicular mobility and voice commonicatlons equipment are 
limi^tiona on their employment with mobile forces. Wlien 
employed with mobile units, the tactical commander may provide 
the necessary transportation and communications equipment for 
selected guerrilla units. 

b. The normal method of employment in reconnaiBsance and 
security missionB is to assign guerrilla units an area of responsi- 




bility 47). Within this nrea guerrilla forces patrd di£5etilt 
terrain and gaps between tacUcal units, establish road blocks and 
observation posts, screen flanks, provide guides to conventional 
units and seek out enemy agents and stragglers. 

145. Rear Areo Security 

а. Guerrilla forces may be assigned rear area security miMiona 
with various tactical commands or within the theater anny logistic 
cal command area. In assigning guerrilla forces a rear area 
security role, their area knowledge should be the governing factor 
and. where possible, they should be employed within areas familiar 
to them. 

б. They may be used as security forces at logistical and admin* 
istrative installations, supply depots, airfields, pipelines, rail 
yards, ports and tactical unit trains areas. Guerrilla units can 
patrol difficult terrain which contains bypassed enemy uaita or 
stragglers; police towns and cities; guard lines of commuaka* 
tions such as railroads, highways, telecommunications syst^ns and 
canals. When provided with appropriate transportation, guerrilla 
units may be employed as a m^ile security force reserve. 

e. Selected guerrilla, auxiliary, and underground elementa may 
be effectively used in support of civil censorship operations coo* 
ducted throughout the controlled area. 

146. Counter Gwemllo OperoHont 

Guerrilla forces are adapted by experience and training for 
use in counter guerrilb operations. Their knowledge of goernfla 
techniques, the language, terrain and population are important 
^psbilitiea which can be exploited by conventional commanders 
engaged in counter guerrilla operations. Guerrilla forces may 
provide the principal sources of intelligence information about 
dissident elements opposing friendly forces. They have the 
capability of moving in diflicult terrain and locating guerrilla 
bands. They detect guerrilla supporters in villages and towiks and 
implement control measures in unfriendly areas. When property 
organised and supported, guerrilla forces may be made cmnpletely 
responsible for counter guerrilla operations in selected areas. 

147. Civil Affairs Assistemee 

Because of their knowledge of the language and familiarity 
with the local population, guerrilla forces or selected dvihaa sop- 
port elementa may be assigned to assist civil affairs units. They 
may be directly attached to divisional, corps or army civil affairs 
units or placed under emnmand of the theater army dvil affairs 
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command (TACAComd). GuerrHla forces can perform refofce 
collection and control duties, civil police duties, assist in the psy- 
chological operations campaign in rear areas, help establish civil 
government, apprehend collaborators and spies, recruit labor, 
furnish or locate technicians to operate public utilities, guard key 
installations and public buildings, assist in the review azMi renaor- 
ship of material for dissemination through public media facilities, 
and, in general, assist in restoring the area to some aembbacc 
of normality. 



CHAPTER 9 

PSYCHCHOGICAL OPERATIONS IN SUPPORT OF 
UNCONVENTIONAL WARFARE 



14R. General 

d. Unconventional warfare involves ideological, religious, 
politicaL and social factors which promote intense, emotional 
partiaan^ip. Resistance organizations tend to attract personnel 
who accept violent change as a means of social action; they are 
motivated by hope for change. But, the fluid nature of resistance 
activi^, the alternate periods of isolation and combat, the sur- 
reptitious life make resistance personnel particularly susceptible 
to propaganda ^ects. 

b. The ideological and political factors associated with resist- 
ance activity create a fertile held for propaganda. Members of 
resistance movemenU are active propagandists. Hence, we And 
paralleling the guerrilla military effort a propaganda effort con- 
docted by all resistance eleznenta seeking to gain support for 
th^r movement The relative isolation and clandestine atmos- 
phere associated with resistance activities creates a continuing 
Deed for propaganda to support the effort 

c. In peace or war special forces units, by their very presence 
in a particular country, have a psychological impact on select 
military or paramilitary elements and on informed elements of 
the population. The image created by special forces personnel is 
moulded by a multitude of factors which bear heavily on the 
successful outccene of the operation. These factors include tangi- 
ble evidence of United States interest and support of the peoi^e 
by the presestce of special forces personnel, the results of day-to- 
day, faee-to-face meetings and an intelligent understanding of 
tike obieetiTes and problems of the indigenous guerrilla force. 
The Image is more favorable, however, if psychologic^ operations 
techniques are used at all stages in the organization of the guer- 
rilla anits, espedaliy in the preinfiltration stages, to prepare the 
potent^ guerrilla force and auxiluuy forces for the arriviU of 
United States personnel and, subsequently, in pointing up mutual 
efforts to achieve common politica] and military objectives. This 
ZKW focus imposes additional burdens on the detachment emn- 
mander, requiring him to have a detailed knowledge of psychologi- 
cal operations capabilities and the imapnation Co use them within 




the peculiar operational environment in which he is immersed. 
The psychology cat implications of unconventional warfare make 
a knowledg;c of psychological operations important. This is 
particularly true when special forces operations are predomi* 
nantly p.sychological operations, such as in the initial phases of 
forming guen'illa units and seeking to win the assistance of sop- 
porting elements. 

d. This chapter outlines how psychological operations assist 
special forces units in carrying out their mLssiona. helping to 
maxi mi the chances for success and thereby contributing to a 
shortening of the conflict, 

T49. Concept and Orgonization 

Planned psychological operations assist in the conduct of un- 
conventional warfare operations both before and during hostilities 
and through those cold war activities in which the United States 
Army may be engaged. These psychological operetiona are de- 
signed to create, reinforce or sustain those attitudes held by the 
population which cause them to act in a manner beneflcial to their 
own and to United States objectives. 

a, National Prof/ranut. The United States Information Agency 
(USIA) conducts psychological operations which have the broad 
objective of generally defining American principles and aims and 
interpreting America and Its people to other peoples. This in- 
cludes supporting the right of all of the peoples of the world to 
choose their own form of government, USIA programs can be 
used to prepare potential or designated special forces operational 
areas for the psychological acceptance of American military per- 
sonnel. 

b. TA^^afrr and Component Commando. Army peycho- 

logical warfare units arc available >vithin the overseas theater or 
command to assist In amplifying the broad policies and goals in 
the particular area in which unconventional warfare units are 
committed. During hostilities a psychological operations staff 
officer coordinates with the Joint Unconventional Warfaie Task 
Force (JUWTF) to assist Special Forces detachments in their 
respective areas of operations. Planning for special forces op- 
erations includes the use of psychological operations in all phases 
of the unconventional warfare operation, from the psychological 
preparation stage through demobilization. 

150. Target Audiences 

fl. Enemy Target Audience, The enemy target audience may 
consist of several elements: 



(I) ffxewiy Military Forcee. 

(a) Enemy military forces may be of the same nationality 
as the population or they may represent an occupying 
foreign power. In cither case the guerrilla force and 
the auxiliary personnel supporting them attempt to 
make enemy soldiers feel isolated and undersupported 
by pointing up any Inadequacies in their supplies and 
equipment, and the perennial danger of death. By 
focusing on the enemy soldier’s frustrations, psyeho- 
k>gical operations can lower his morale and reduce his 
effectiveness, particularly in conjunction with the 
powerful pressures generated by continuuus eumbat 
action, Ambushing supply columns, sniping, small- 
scale raids against isolat^ uniU. cutting enemy com- 
munications lines and the destruction of vital objec- 
tives at night induce a basic feeling of inadequacy, 
Insecurity and fear in the enemy soldier. Thia feeling 
of inadequacy and fear permit easy access to the mind 
with the several tools of psychological operations, and 
make the enemy soldier vulnerable to appeals urging 
surrender, malingering, or desertion. The enemy 
soldier’s feeling of isolation and his receptivity to our 
appeals are further aided through leaflets and broad- 
cast meaaages which stress the popular support of 
the aims of the guerrillas, 

<6) The psychological ’’isolation” campaign may be sup- 
plemented by a more positive technique designed to 
elicit more readily observable reactions, If the Special 
Forces commander dvsirea to induce enemy soldiers 
to defect or desert, satisfying and realistic goals must 
be introduced to attract the target audience. The 
enemy soldier should be told why and how he should 
defect and given assurances concerning his safety and 
welcome by the guerrilla force. When enemy soldiers 
are taken by the guerrillas, promises of safety and 
good treatment must be kept. Proof of good treatment 
is passed on to enemy units by photographing the 
aoldier, having him sign leaflets, or even having him 
make loudspeaker appeals to his former comrades. If 
these techniques are unfeasible, auxiliary personnel 
may inform enemy units by word of mouth of the well- 
being of defected or captured personnel Obviously, 
the defection of an enemy soldier is important news 




to his former collea^es, since it indicates to those re- 
maining behind that a defector’s safety is assured. 
This fact can have a great psycholo^cal impact on 
the enemy and on the gueniUaa themselves— the 
enemy is made to feel that his own comrades^ are 
wavering and do not support the enemy goals; while 
the guerrillas learn that the enemy ia weakening and 
their own chances for success increasing. 

(2) CivtiisA eoliab<»Xit&rs. Civilisns in the operational area 
may be supporting a puppet form of government or 
otherwise collaborating with an enemy occupation force. 
Themes and appeals disseminated to this group vary 
accordingly, but the phychological objectives are the same 
as those for the enemy military. An isolation program 
designed to instill doubt and fear may be carried oot 
and a positive political action program designed to elidt 
active support of the guerrillas aUo may be effected. If 
these programs fail, it may become aecesaary to talce 
more aggressive action in the form of harsh tmtment 
Harsh treatment of key collaborators can weaken the 
eoliaborators’ belief in the strength and power of their 
military forces. This approach, fraught with propaganda 
dangers, should be used only after all other appe^ means 
have failed. If used, they must be made to appear as 
though initiated and effe<M by the guerrillas to reduce 
the possibility of reprisals against clvlltans. 

b. Civilian PopitUUi^n. 

(1) No guerrilla movement can succeed without a majority 
of the population being favorably inclined toward H. 
Often, however, in the initial stage of hostilities, the 
populaUon, because of fear or uncertainty about the 
aims of the movement, may be neotnl or opposed to the 
guerrillas. This is understandable because the popula- 
tion is caught between the demands and controls of the 
enemy force and those of the guerrillas. In this instance, 
the main objective of psychological operations m guer^ 
ritia warfare is to persuade the target group that the 
guerrillas are fighting for the welfare and goals of the 
population, that these goals are attainable and that the 
United States in supporting the guerrilla force is press- 
ing for the same politfcal and social goals. Psychological 
programs aimed at this target audience stress appeals 
designed to induce the populaUon to support and obej 
the guerriJlas in achieving recognised common objectives. 



<2> By their presence in the operational area, special forces 
personnel arc able to gather exploitable information on 
the immediate situation and on the attitudes and be- 
havior of the local population. The guerrilla force and 
its supporting elements are a valuable storehouse of in- 
fonnation which can be used to strengthen psychological 
operations plans directed at civilian and enemy target 
audiences. Armed with this information, the special 
forces commander can then request support from the 
theater psychnlogical operations officer to assist in carry- 
ing out a predetermined and coordinated psychological 
program. This support may take the form of dropping 
newspapers and other semi-official media to the popula- 
tion. supplying the guerrillas with material to produce 
printed matter and providing the special forces com- 
mander with additional advice and techniques to conduct 
a detailed and integrated psychological program to 
supplement the guerrilla operation. 

0 . GtifTnUa* and the AuxUiaruf/i. The third major target audi- 
ence to be considered by the special forces commander comprises 
the guerrillas, the auxiliaries, and those underground elements 
assisting the guerrillas. The guerrilla force has been given proof 
that the United States supports the general objectives of the 
guerrilla movement. But, as the representative of the United 
States theater commander, the special forces detachment com- 
mander must insure that specific goals for the guerrillas and ita 
support elements art reinterpreted and reemphasized continually 
during the hostilities phase. 

1S1. Types of Ptychulogiml Warfare Operations in 
(^errilla Warfare Operational Areas 

a. Action Operatiom. Action operations are those operations 
taken by the special forces commander which are designed to have 
a psychologlca] effect on any of the throe major target audiences. 
As indicated above, some combat actions may be initiated by the 
special forces commander purely for psychological purposes, 
e^Kcially those related to raising the morale of the guerrilla 
filters or to manifest guerrilla support of the people. The pur- 
pose of these actions is to reinforce belief in the strength of the 
guerrilla force and in the rightness of their goals. These beliefs 
when held by the population open up sources of food and Informa- 
tk>D required for the survival of the guerrilla force. Enemy 
credence in the strength of the guerrilla force tends to lower his 
morale and weaken the efficiency of his operations. Examples of 



actions initiated primarily for psychological reasons that can be 
taken by the special forces commander are: 

(1) Assisting the civilian population by distributing and 
administering medical supplies; 

<2) The rescue and evacuation of key civilians supporting 
the guerrilla cause; 

<3) Warning the civilian population of impending aircraft 
or missile attacks in the local area. These waninga 
imply guerrilla control over the operation and further 
increase the belief In the strength of the guerrilla force; 

(4) When area supremacy is achieved, encouraging and 
assisting the civilian population to resume their normal 
activities. This may involve use of the guerrillas or 
auxiliary units in assisting the local population to repair 
buildings, build needed structures, harvest crops, reopen 
schools and churches, organise soda] aetivt^ groups, 
etc.; 

(6) The Institution of honest and effective government in the 
area. 

These psychological programs must carry the full weight of 
the prestige and legality of the United States and its 
allies. This Is demonstrated by having appropriate 
directives emanate from United States authorities at 
theater level or higher. Joint directives Issued by United 
States and indigenous guerrilla leaden or a credible 
govemment'in'cxlle give added force to the action pro- 
grams. 

(6) Meeting civiUana ftiee-to^faee. During those periods of 
operationa before the special forces comniander can ac- 
tively assist the civilian population to resume a relatively 
normal life, the commander most rdnforce written a|^ 
peals by conducting meetings or discussions with the 
local dviliana. These provide additional tangible evidence 
to the population that the guerrillas are supported by 
the United States and that both are working in the is- 
terests of the population. Members of the spedal forces 
detachment participate in such meetings to estabhab 
full rapport with the population, thereby duninishuig 
the “forelgoness” of spedal forces personnel. These 
meetangs help identify the guerrillas and United States 
peraonnel with the population. 

b. Printed Media. The leaflet, poster or bulletin is the moat 
common and most effective type of printed material used by the 



special forces commander and the guerrillas in the operational 
area. Small printing presses and other simple types of reproduc- 
ing machines can be used to print leaflets and news communiques. 
The technical problems aasodated with printing may be consid- 
erable and dissemination of the leaflets difflcult in those areas 

/ 

where the enemy ia able to maintain Arm control. In the initial 
stages of hostilities, when psychological operations are most vital, 
guerrilla forces may not have the facilities to produce large 
amounts of printed material. 

The tedmlques of leaflet writing for unconventional operations 
are the same as those for conventional programs. Guerrillas, 
aided by the special forces commander, can usually select themes 
which are more timely, more credible and more consistent than 
those whidi emanate from sources outside the operational area. 
The speri^ forces commander can augment the locally prepared 
program by having small nev^papera dropped Into the area to 
aupidement bulletins Issued through auxiliary unit channels. 
Printed material should be used to emphasise favorable aspects 
of civic action programs already undertaken. War aims should 
be publicised as aspocts of permanent national alms and policies 
SAd disseminated as ofRdaldooking leaflets. Leaflets carrying the 
officiil text of Joint communiques signed by the theater command* 
er and known resistance leaders should be official and forms! in 
appearance when issued to the target audience. 

«. f^amor. Rumor can b« an effective propaganda device, 
especially when employed to disseminate black propaganda. The 
spedal fortaa commander, using guerrillas and auxiliary informa- 
tion channels, can initiate rumor campaigns in the operational 
area, if the situation calb for them. Themes that the special forces 
commander would be reluctant to sanction as official Information 
can be spread thiou^ the medium of rumor. Although rumors 
are difficult to control and the target audience never spedfically 
Isolated, this medium does have the advantage of being virtually 
impossible to trace. Since this device is also exploitable by the 
enemy, rumors which are detrimental to the guerrilla effort should 
be countered by leaflet or face-to-face meetings with selected 
members of the civilian population. 

152. Psychological Operations to Su^sorf Demobilization 

Psychological operations are used to assist in the demobilisa- 
tion of a guerrilla force. They consist of programs using all media 
to explain to the guerrilla steps to be taken in the demobilisation 
process. In addition, rehabilitation programs, sponsored by the 
United States or the national government concerned, are explained 




to the giJernUad with emphasis on the ^errilla's role m the futuR 
plans for their country. In general, psychological operations aid 
in the orderly transition of the guerrilla force to more Donnal 
pursuits and prepare the civilian population for the return of 
guerrilla elements, 
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153. Gonorol 

When junctare between friendly eonventional troops and the 
ana command ia completed, the ability of guerrilla forcea to sup- 
port military operations gradually diminishes. Units retained 
beyond their period of usefulness may become a liability and a 
potential source of trouble. Consideration is given to the de* 
m^^hiatioD of guerrilla contingents in sectors occupied by U.S. 
troops. The decision regarding the transfer of guerrilla forces 
and associated organisations to the national government con- 
cerned is one which must be resolved at the theater level Proti* 
utw of intemationa) relationshipa. attitudes of the civil popula- 
tion toward these forcea. and vIm vena, and the political, econ- 
omic and social implications of such a transfer are a paramount 
consideration. In the event that no recognised national govern- 
ment exista. the dedaloo to disband the forces, in part or in their 
atirety, likewise requires careful consideration. Disbanding of 
guerrilla forcea when composed of elements foreign to the area 
may be extremely dangerous. In any case, special forces units 
may be involved in demobilisation proceduree. Measures to 
achieve adequate coordination between special forcea, civil affairs 
<GA) and other appropriate military and political authorities are 
Instituted to insure a disposition of guerrilla forces in harmony 
with the long-range political objectives of the United States in 
the area. 

154. lole of Sponsoring Powors 

a. When a theater command has completed combat operations 
with a guerrilla foree, it may release the force to the provisioiial 
govemntent recognised 1^ the United States. 

b. Although the responsibility for demobilisation and otilisa- 
tioA of guerrilla forces belongs to the proviaional government, the 
United States is responsible for restoring and maltitaining public 
order, ad far as possible, and may have to sjunmio these obliga- 
tions tonporarily until an effective administration has been estab- 
lished. 



155. Planning 

a. Initiation of Plane. Long*ran^ planning for tbe «Tentnal 
disposition of the guerrilla force eommencea at theater levd aa 
soon as these forces have been organized. Planning is continooaa 
and is revised concurrently with operations to reflect the exist- 
ing political and military situation. Appropriate InstroctioiB are 
included in theater civil affairs plans. Decisions affecting the 
eventual disposition of U.S. sponsored guerrilla and associated 
forces are made at the highest political and military levels in the 
theater. 

b. Civil Affairs Role. Demobilization instnictiona are written 
into CA annexes to theater plans. Also, CA teams may be pro* 
vlded to assist in demobilization procedures, particularly when no 
suitable provisional government exists to assume control. CA 
personnel are normally attached to special forces detachments 
prior to release of former guerrillas to CA authority in order 
to maintain adequate liaison throughout the transition and de- 
mobilization period. 

c. Special Forces Role. Commanders of special forces unite that 
have been sponsoring guerrilla units and commanders of CA 
elements that are assuming responsibility establish Uaieon to 
assure turnover without loss of control or Influence. SF com- 
manders provide CA commanders with the following: 

(1) All available lists of guerrillas, their supporters and 
other hey inhabitants, together with any knowledge as 
to their political attitudes, their leadership or adminia- 
trative potential, and other informatics that might be 
helpful in operations subeequent to the UW phase. 

(2) Area studies and intelligence not already available to 
CA elements. 

156. Oomobilization Courses of Action 

a. Demobilization by U.S. forces may take any one or a com- 
bination of the following courses: 

(1) The guerrilla force, with all arms and equipment, may 
be released to the recognized government. 

<2) The guerrilla force, minus U.S. supplied arms and equip- 
ment, may be released to the recognized government 

(3) The guerrilla force may be demobilized and relocated 
by the U.S. 

b. Demobilization is planned and conducted so as to include the 
following: 

<1) Assembly of the guerrilla force. 



(2) Completion of administrative records. 

(3) Settlement of pay, allowances, and benefits. 

(4) Settlement of claims. 

<5) Awarding of decorations. 

(6) Collection of arms and equipment. ' 

|7) Care of sick and wounded. 

(5) Discharge. 

<3> Provision for the rehabilitation and employment of dis- 
charged guerrillas. Prevention of bandit or antigovern- 
ment bands forming from guerrilla elements. 

1 57. Assembly of the Cuerrillo Force 

e. Ihe guerrilla force is gathered by units Into assembly areas. 
Ail records and equipment are brought with the units. Hospitals 
and convalescent camps are centrally located. Training programs 
are conducted to occupy and reorient the men. 

b. The guerrilla force, during demobilisation, may represent 
a powerful political element in the liberated am. Support from 
its members for various causes can be sought by factions both 
within and outside the guerrilla forces. In the interest of orderly 
demobilitatioD, political activity by or among the guerrillas Is 
closely supervised and movement of the guerrillas Is controlled 
to prevent desertions and absence without leave. 

153. Completion of Adminiitrotive Recorch 

All elements of the guerrilla force complete the administrative 
records of their units. Certificates are prepared to cover records 
that have been lost or destroyed. Complete payrolls are prepared 
and are reconciled with authorized unit strength figures. Arms 
and equipment are inventoried and accountability is established. 

159. SeHf ament of Pay, Allewonces and Benefits 

Hembers of the force are paid after previous partial payments 
have been deducted. Authorized benefits are paid to legal survivors 
of men who have died or were killed in action. 

160. SatHamant of Cloims 

Administrative delay in the settlement of claims arising from 
the activities of resistance forces is a potential source of ill will 
and often results in injustice. The method of settlement out- 
lined bdow eliminates the need for an elaborate claims service 
by a headquarters which may be required to act without adequate 
mformatioiL It also mokes possible the prompt payment of claims 
and minimizes the possibility of fraud. 




a. A fixed sum 19 credited to the reco^ued local govenimeixt 
for settlement of authorized oblisations incurred by guerriila 
forces prior to their demobilization. Within that sum and prior 
to an announced future date« claims may be approved and certified 
to CA; the CA commander, after reviewing available records 
authorizes payment. The above procedure does not apply in the 
case of ciaims made against the United States. 

b. Claims teams are set up within each guerrilla unit having 
authority to issue receipts or otherwise incur financial obligation. 
Disbursing officers are attached to each ciaims team. Notices are 
published in the area of operations announcing that claims teams 
will be present on specified dates to receive and pay claims. 

e. The claims team establishes an office in the area and brings 
with it the records pertaining to receipts and expenditures. Re- 
ceipts are verified and approved by the guerrilla menibera of the 
team and presented to the disbursing officer who makes immediate 
payment to the claimant from funda credited to the unit Claims 
for services or damages not covered by receipts* if they are below 
a specified amount, are processed by the claims team based on 
information available. Larger claims are forwarded to higher 
headquarters for action. 

161. Awards and OeceraHons 

Prompt action la taken on recommendations for decorations 
and awards for deserving guerrillas and other resistance mem- 
bers. The awards are made at local ceremonies attended, when 
practical, by the guerrilla troops, the civilian population, high- 
ranking officers of the conventional forces and officials of the 
provisional government as soon after an operation as possible. 

162. Collection of Arms and Equipment 

a. If arms and equipment are to be collected, they are turned 
in by the guerrillas before the aettlcmcnt of pay. aHowances and 
benefits. Care is taken that weapons are not hidden for later 
and unlaw'ful use. Public announcement is made that weapons 
must be turned in and that, after a specified date. onJicensed 
possession of xreapons or military equipment will be unlawful. 

b. In the event that the guerrilla force, with arms and equip- 
ment. is to be turned over to a recognized national government, 
this phase is omitted. Inventories of arms and equipment in hands 
of the guerrillas are conducted jointly by representatives of the 
local national government and U.S. forces. 



163. Care of Side and Wounded 

Guerrilla hospitals are kept in operation until the patients can 
be taken over by military hospitals or by civilian institutions. 
Every effort is made to insure that wounded and sick guerrilla 
soldicn arc given necessary care. Permanently disabled guer- 
rillas may be granted pensions by the recognized government. 

164. Dlsehargo 

In the event that a person sworn in as a member of a guerrilla 
force is to pass from control of the special forces detachment, that 
person is given a discharge and testimonial of his services. The 
discharge provisions applicable to military personnel will be used 
as a guide. Current Department of Army forms appropriately 
modified may be used. 

165. RaHobiiitotion ond EmploymenI af Discharged 
Guamilot 

<L Suitable measures are taken to assist discharged guerrillas 
in assuming their places in civilian life. Some may be given 
employment by Uic conventional forces or by the newly constituted 
government. Individuals or entire units may be Incorporated into 
the police or armed forces of the new government. Where feas- 
ible, assistance in rebuilding damaged houses or farms belonging 
to guerrillas may be granted. However, rehabilitation does not 
usually inv^ve U.S. forces where a provisional government 
capable of rendering aid exists. 

b. Periiaps the greatest danger in any demobiUslatlon program 
is the possibility that former guerrillas will resort to dissidence, 
factional quarrels or even to banditry. Others may take advant- 
age of ti)e prevalent unstable conditions to organize quasi -military 
or political groups which will conflict with the provisional gov- 
ernment or U.S. authorities. It is vital, therefore, that demobil- 
ization procedures be executed expeditiously and with foresight. 
E^rocedurea which are instituted will be an outgrowth of delibera- 
tions on a hi^ level by military and political authorities. In the 
implementation of directives, maximum coordination between 
special forces, CA and other appropriate elements is necessary. 
To preclude troublesome situations from arising, tight control 
measures should be instituted and persons suspected of favoring 
action hostile to established authority are kept under surveillance. 
Every effort is made to foster acceptance on their part of peace- 
ful means to bring about a restoration of the governmental struc- 
ture and assimilate the readjustments in society which accompany 
a cessation of wartime pursuits. Psychological operations can be 
of considerable assistance in these activities. 




166. Auxiliories and th* Und«r9rpund 

DemobUization proeedurea usuAlly have little effect apon the 
auidliAriee and the underground. Where possible, the area com- 
mand furnishes names of known active underground and auuliai^ 
personnel to the new government. It can be anticipated that 
these personnel will receive less in the way of actual benehts than 
the guerrillas but they should receive some public recognition for 
their services. 
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1. GsfMTOl 
JCS PUB 1 

AR 220-50 
A£ 820-5 
AR 820-60 
FH 21-5 
FM 21-6 
FH 21-80 
FM 21-50 
FM 21-76 

FM 21-76 
FM 21-77 
FM 2I-77A 
FH 21-150 
FM 3 1-21 A 

FH 81-30 
FH 81-40 
FM 81-70 
FM 81-71 
FM 83-5 
FH 100-1 

FH 100-5 
FH 101-5 



Dictionary of United States Military Terms 
for Joint Usage. 

Regiments, General Provisions 

Dictionary of United States Amy Terms 

Authorised Abbreviations and Brevity Codes 

Military Training 

Techniques of UUitary Instruction 

Military Symbols 

Ranger Training 

Combat Training of the Individual Soldlsr and 
Patrolling. 

Survival 

Evasion and Escape 
Evasion and Escape (U) 

Hand-to>Hand Combat 
Guerrilla Warfare and Special Forces 
Operations (U). 

Jungle Operations 

Tactical Cover and Deception (U) 

Basle Cold Weather Manual 
Northern Operations 
Psychological Warfare Operations 
field Service Regulations, Doctrinal Goid' 
ance(U) 

Field Service Regulations, Operations 
Staff Officers' Field Manual; Staff Organiza- 
tion arid Procedure 



FH 101-10 Staff Officen* Field Manual; Organization, 

Technical and Logistical Data, Part L 
DA Pam 106-1 Index of Amy Motion Pictures. Film Strips, 

Slides and Phono-Recordings. 



DA Pam 310- Military Pnblicaticns Indexes (aa a^Ucable) 
series 

KWP 43 Evasion and Escape(U) 

2. Deirwlilioiu and Mines 

FM 5-25 Explosives and Demolitions 

FM 6-31 Use and Installation of Boobytrapa 

FM 5-34 Engineer Field Data 

FM 9-40 Elxplosive Ordnance Reconnaissance and 

Disposal 

FM 20-32 Land Mine Warfare 

FM 31-10 Barriers and Denial Opera tions 

SH 9-5-1875 FSC Group 18: Ammunition and Ezpiosivea 

Class 1375: Explosives, Solid PropeUanta, 
and Explosive Devices 

TM 5-229 Foreign Mine Warfare E^iuipment 

TM 9-1910 Military Explosives 

TM 9-1940 Land Mines 

TM 9-1946 Demolition Materials 

di Weopont 

FM 28-6 U.S. Rifle, Caliber iO Ml 

FM 2S-7 Carbine, Caliber M Ml, HlAl, M2. MS 

FM 28-15 Browning Automatic Rifle, Caliber ^ 

M1918A2 

FM 23-25 Bayonet 

FM 23-30 Grenades and Pyrotechnics 

FM 23-32 3.5-inch Rocket Uuncher 

FM 23-^5 Pistols and Revolvers 

FM 23-41 Submachine Guns, Caliber .45, M3 and MSAl 

FM 23-55 Browning Machineguns, Caliber .50 

M1917A1, M1919A4, U1919A4E1, 
M1919A6, and M37 
FM 23-85 60-mm Mortar, H19 

FM 23-90 Sl-mm Mortar and M29 

4. Communications 

FM 11-16 Signal Orders, Records, and Reports 

FM 24-18 Field Radio Techniques 

TM 11-263 Radio Set, AN/GRC-9, AN/GRC-9A, AN/ 

GRC-9X, ANA5RC-9Y, AN/GRC-9AX. 
AN/GRC-87, and AN/VRC-S4 






TM 11-296 Radio Set, AN/PRC-6 

TM 11-612 Radio Sets, AN/PRC-8, AN/PRC-8 A, AN/ 

PRC-9, AN/PRC-9A and AN/PRCMO, 
AN/PBC-lOA, and AN/PRC-28 
TU 11-666 Antennas and Radio Propagation 
TM 11-486-6 Electrical Communication Systems Enginoer- 

ing, Radio. 

TM 11-5122 Direct Current Generator, G-iZ/G 

TM 32-220 Basic Cryptography <U) 

ACP 121 Communication Instructions, General 

ACP 122 Communication Instructions, Security 

ACP 124 Communication Instructions, Radio Telegraph 

ACP 181 Communication Instructions, Operating Sig- 

nals 

$. Medkine 

FM 8-10 Medical Service, Theater of Operations 

FM 8-85 Transportation of the Sick and Wounded 

FM 8-50 Bandaging and Splinting 

FM 21-10 Military Sanitation 

FM 21-11 First Aid for Soldiers 

TM 8-280 Medical Corpaman and Medical Specialist 

8. Air and Amphibious Oporotions 

a. Air Opertttion*. 

(1) Joint Air Foret/Army Pvblicationr. 

USCONARC TT 110-101-1 (TACM 65-2) Joint Air- 
borne Dperationa. 

U8AFE Supplement to USCONARC TT 110-101-1 
(TACM 55-2) 

(2) Air Force Pvbheatkme. 

TACM 55-13 TAC Standardisation Manual, Troop Car- 
rier Aircraft. 

CTS 120-4 Troop Carrier Units (Medium) (Assault) 
(S) 4tr National Guard Publications. 

CONAC Aircrew Training Handbook 200-4, Air Na- 
tional Guard. Troop Carrier Units, Medium, SA-16, 
Part 2. 

(4) Naval PuhHaitiona. 

LFM-24 Helicopter Operations (U) 

KWIP 41-6 Helicopter Operations 




(6) Army Pu&JtMimu. 

C5, TM 10-600 Air Delivery of Supplies snd Equipment : 
Ceneral 

DA Logistics Directive No. I0S-70O(U), <isted 1 June 
1959. 

ST 67-160 Army Psthfinder Opentions, USAIS 
6. Ampiki6uw« OperoUont. 

(1) Joint Landing Fores tfomuis. 

JLFM-15 <PM 110-116) Amphibioos Beconiuusssncs 

(2) Marine Corps LandJe^ Foret Mvamia. 

LFH-1 Trsining 

LFH-2 Temin, Rydrogrsi^ snd Westher 

IiFM-4 Ship to Shore Movement 

LFM-19 SpecUl landing Opentions (U) 

(8) Natwi Warfare and Warfare information PnhUaationa. 
NWIP 1-1 Missions snd CsptblHties of US Nsvy 

Ships snd Airemft(U). 

NWP 22 Afflphihious Opentions 

KWI? 22-4 Underwster DemoUtioa Te*ms in Am* 

phibious Opentions 

NWIP 22-6 Ship to Shore Movement (U) 

NWP 28 Submsrine Opmtioos(U) 

NWP 87 Sesreb snd Rencoe 



7. Intolligencs ond Security 



AR 380-6 
AA 380-8 

AB 381-26 
AR 881-^ 

FM 19-40 
FM 30-5 
FM 80-7 



Safegusrding Defense Informstion 
Security CUssifkatioB — Spedsl Forces 
Activities. 

Army Intelligence CoUection Inetmctioos 
Proceduree Fsdlitating Intelligence Ei^lotto* 
tion at Captured Enemy Personnel 
Handling Prisoners of War 
Combst Intelligence 

Ombst Intdligenee'Battie Grmp, Combst 
Command snd Smaller Unite 



FM 80-9 
FM 80-16 
FM 30-16 
FM 30-19 
FM 80-28 



Military Intelligence Battalion, Fidd Army 
Intelligence Interrogation (U) 

Technical Intelligence (U) 

Order of Battle Intelligence 
Armed Foreea CeDsorahip (A rmy ) 



FM 110-101 
DA Pam 30- 
102 

DA Pam 21-81 

DA Pam 80-26 

DA Pam 30- 
100 



Intelligence Joint Landing Force Manual 
Intelligence Collection Guide; Identification of 
SMD 

Individual Training in Collecting and Report- 
ing Military Information 
A Guide to the Collection of Technical Intelli- 
gence 

Intelligence Collection Guide, Telecommunica- 
tions 




APPENDIX II 

CATALOGUE SUPPLY SYSTEM 



1. Gtneral 

a. Thid Appendix is a guide for special forces commaaden and 
staffs in the planning and preparation of a catalogue supply 
system. In addition to the catalogue, it provides information 
relative to packaging, rigging, and requesting procedures. 

b. The catalogue supply system: 

(1) Utilize a brevity code in which a single item or several 
associated items are identified by a code word. 

(2) Comprises both packages of associated individual it«ns 
and units comprising several packages. This combina- 
tion permits tlU user maximum fisxibiUty in choice of 
supplies consistent with transmission security. 

(8) Is based upon the guerrilla organiution deKfibed in 
current DA doctrine. 

c. The catalogue supply system shown In this appendix Is a 
sample only. Special forces group commanders should not hesitate 
to modify the basic list to conform to vatying operational condi* 
(ions, equipment changes, and dUTerences in signal cryptographic 
systems. The catalogue provided to the operational detachment 
should be simplified and reproduced in miniature. Laminated 
cards or 35mm film rolls are suggested. 

2 . Podcoging and Rigging 

a. The packaging system is based on man-portable packages 
weighing approximately 50 pounds. This facilitates the ronoval 
of supplies from a reception site by carrying parties if other 
transportation is not available to handle delivery containers 
Intact. For a manageable load, the man-portable package is 
equipped with carrying straps or mounted on a packboard. Each 
package is waterproof to permit open storage. 

b. The man-portable package is suit^le for use m the present 
aerial delivery containers as well as those now under develoiv 
menL This type of package permits the present containers to 
be adapted for delivery by any means the supporting agecaes 
may make available. 



c. Weiri^ts used are approximate and are computed without 
packaging material and with the items stripped of shipping con- 
tainers to their inside weatherproof covering, where applicable. 

d. Separate clothing package for special forces personnel are 
omitted. In general, special forces personnel draw clothing from 
supplies issued for guerrilla use. In the event that separate 
special clothing packages are required for special forces personnel, 
Uitfe may be added to the catalogue in the theater of operations. 

e. The efficiency of the catalogue supply system is increased 
by use of the following procedures: 

( 1 ) Packing, with all equipment, instructional material 
which ia printed in the appropriate language. Such 
material is simply written, confined to essentials, and 
makes the maximum use of graphics. 

<8) Inclusion of an inventory list in each delivery container 
to aid in identification of lost or damaged material. 

(8) Maximum use of reuaable items for packaging material 
Examples are clothing and blankets as padding and 
ponchos as waterproofing. 

(4) Inclusion of morale and barter items which may be 
used to promote good will with the indigenous popula- 
tion or for the procurement of supplies and services. 

(5) Marking each individual bundle with luminous tape or 
paint so that the contents are readily identified without 
opening the package. 

/. The preparation of equipment for the various sized units 
U the responaibility of the special forcee operational base. The 
number of delivery containera is determined by the delivery 
(Mans available. The 50-pound package is utilised to tiie max- 
imum in the preparation of the individual delivery containers. 

3. Reguest Procedure 

a. The code used in the catalogue supply system is a type code 
only and should be changed and classified when used operation- 
ally. The coding system is not secure by itself, but will reduce 
meesage length when a variety of supplies are ordered. For this 
example, each general type of supply is assigned letter designa- 
tiou: 

S frtB O OoA> Dcal«AatOf« 

I — Cbemicml ALHPA ALPfiA thiou^ DELTA 2ULU 

n ^._ECHO ALPHA thronfk HOTEL ZULU 

m — M«dic*J TODtA ALPHA through LIMA ZULU 

IV — Weapons/Amciumticin . -MI KT ALPHA tbrousb PAPA ZULU 






V — Quart«rmA4Cer 4)U£BEC ALPHA throat TAKGO 

ZULU 

VI — Si«»iA] UNirOBM ALPHA thiro^ WHISKEY 

ZULU 

VII — Sp«sl*l X-BAY ALPHA thKWfh ZULU ZULU 

b. To reduce unreadable garfaka when ordering auppliea, use 
phonetic spelling. Some units and packages are followed by a 
numbered list showing the contents of the package or unit. 
these items, the unit or paclcage can be ordered complete, or any 
numbered item may be ordered separately. For example clotty 
ing and equipment for 40 men is required. Determine the boot 
atwm needed and include in the mesaage. Assume that the follow* 
ing boot sises are desired: Ten pair size 8VhW, six pair 911. 
three pair size 9V^K. four pair eize ION, six pair size lOM. two 
pair size lOW, five pair size lOV^U, four pair size IIM. The 
message would read: 

0KB QUEBEC ALPHA PD BOOTS TEK SIZE BIGHT FT 
FIVE WHISKEY SIX SIZE NINE MIKE THKEE 
SIZE NINE PT FIVE NOVEMBER POUR SIZE TEN 
NOVEMBER SIX SIZE TEN MIKE TWO SIZE TEN 
WHISKEY nVE SIZE TEN PT FIVE MIKE FOUR 
SIZE ELEVEN MIKE. 

Clothing Is packed to approximately match boot sizes (section 
V). On the other hand if only 40 ponchos were desired, the re* 
queet would resd--TWO ZERO QUEBEC ALPHA SEVEN. 

S. Items listed in each unit may be ordered separately If neceS' 
saiy. When practical order the complete uni! 

d. For items not listed, order by name in suthdent detail to 
identify the item. For example — TWO GASOLINE LANTERNS. 



Section I. CHEMICAL 







— 


Uait au* 


Cork 


uni% 

rlnignilidli 


m 


N0. 


C«n(«BW 


ALPHA 

ALPHA 


Chemical 
Grenade No. 1 
(IS rdj). 


44 Ibe 


1 


Sixteen gtvnadea, hand, 
noke WP. HlS pad- 
ed in individoal nm- 
tainen. 


ALPHA 

BRAVO 


Chemical 
Grenade No. 2 
(IS rda). 1 


4T Ibe 


1 


Sixteoi grenadea, 
meodiary, (TB) AM, 
H14 packed ni ioA- 
vidwd eontainen. 



ALPHA 

CHARUE 



ALPHA 

DELTA 



ALPHA 

ECHO 

ALPHA 

FOXTBOT 




ITdK 



Cheoikal 
Grenade Ko. 8 
(IS Ida). 



Grenade No. 4 
(16 ids). 



Detoetor kita 

«). 



Feed TwUng 
Zita iZ4). 



NOVEMBER Sat (1>. 



ALPHA 

OSCAR 



Napaln 



84 U» 



85 Iba 



4S Iba 



ALPHA 

GOLF 


Leather Dieadnc 
(M). 


48 lbs 


ALPHA 

HOTEL 


Protection 4 
Treatment Set 
(TO). 


60 Iba 


ALPHA 

INDIA 


Water tasting 
Kita (M). 

1 


60 Iba 


ALPHA 

4UUET 


DANC Unit 
(1). 


69 IM 


ALPHA 

KILO 

t 


Deoontam lasting 
Agent (1), 


61 1W 


ALPHA 

MIKE 


Protective Mask 
(10). 


44 Iba 


ALPHA 


ImpregnstsBg 


6? Rm 

















SLrtaan graiiadca, 
colored, Mis (Gieaa. 
red, violet and yellow) 
paAed in indiddoe) 
eontainen. 



Sixteen grenadea, 

|«ar, CS. M7A1 peeked 
in individual contain- 
ers 



Sight deteeCop klt^ ebem* 
i«al agent, MIA 



TvcBty-four food teatiag 
and lereening kita, 
ebemleal agents. ABO* 
H8. 



Nioetyielx esns Jestber 
dre^Bf, veaieafit gas 
mutant, Mfi. 



BfvaDtg preteeUoB and 
treataent seta. <Aeiai* 
eal warfare tfsta, 
M5A1. 



Twenty-four water test- 
ing kits chenieal 
agents, AN^Z. 



DANC aolutlcpn unit, 8 
gallon H4. 



Decontaminating Agent, 
8T& 



To naaki, protective, 
Add. HI?. 



1 . Impregnating act, 
elothing, field U8 (85 
Ibe). 

2. Kit, testing, Jmpreg- 
nite in elotiiing, Ml 
(2 lU). 



Bight tans ebemieel 
agent thickener 6H Ih 
can. 



















































SmHou II. DEM0UT10NS AND MINES 



0b4> 




Ualt 


1 UiK te 




Gcoeaa 


ECHO 

ALPHA 


DaoUtiooi 
Kft. 1 

<20 Block!) . 


B 


1 


80 Uocki, dootitiaB, 
H&Al <1^ B» «mp 
C-4). 


ECHO 

BRAVO 


DcDOlittOll! 

No. 2 

(2 uawnbBcg). 


B 


■ 


Two Hirmtilif!. 
tiM H2? (1% lb CdCBp 
G-4) 8 blo^ per M- 
Bonahlp. 


ECHO 

CHARUE 


DoBhCilitl<lM 
No. 8 

{46 bhKki). 


B 


1 


46 doiolitun, (1 

lb TNT). 


ECHO 

DELTA 


Dotoutuiff CoH 
<«M0 ft). 
Noe« 2 


42 Ibo 


1 . 


8000 ft cord, thinnilinc. 

1000 ft p« fpoo( <0 

«poclo-42 Iht). 


ECHO 

ECHO 


Dotouton 

(160). 


48 Ibe 


i 


180 doteaolert, fticte, 
8 MMd 4oUr M2 «b4 
16 mend deUy Ml 
peeked 10 per be* <18 
bexee 41 Qm). 


ECHO 

FOXTROT 


Firiag Device 
Ne.1 (800). 




\ 


800 Artng devtaee. eek» 
decBolicieii. deUr tjrpe. 
■1 peeked 10 pn Hu, 
meMwUns 

L lSrt> 18>nevte Odep. 
2. Three I'hev Mcp. 
8 . Throe 2H-be«r Adep. 
4. One 11^-boer 4Hep. 
6 . One ISH^eor delep. 
(20 bcaee-40 ttm). 


ECHO 

HOTEL 


Firing Davteo 
No. 2 <U0). 




1 


118 firing device!, d^ 
1 DOlitHB, 

20 per bu cmaetuig 
of— 

L nve pT<nme type 
MIAI. 

2. Five rdeese type H8. 
A Five pal] frietioB 
type M2. 

A Five pull leteue 
«7Pe 1T8. 

5. Fire pull type Mi. 





1 ■ * 

Ilflkle 


TTaie 




palt 




UOIV 

teisutlve 


^ fi tv 

wl 


Vt. 


CsnlaU 


ECHO 

HOTEL 








8. Pour detosatorc. cun- 
euaaioD type E Ml. 

(4 bonee-11 lbs per 
box). 


ECHO 

INDIA 


Fnce (ilfiOO ft) 
NoU 1 


45 Ibe 


1 


27.000 ft fnze. b] acting, 
tinu, 100 ft. peekagee 
pecked SO pack^es 
per metal can, (9 
eane-45 Ibe), 


ECHO 

JUUBT 


Fnie IgTuterf 


48 Ibe 


1 


225 igniten. blaating. 
fuze weatherproof M 2 
, packed 5 per box (45 

j boxee-46 Ibe). 


FOXTROT ; 
ALPHA 

1 

1 

1 

1 


PrUeiPf Mpteriel 
He. 1. 


<7 lb# 


1 


1 1. 260 eapa. Uarting. 
epkeia) type 11 21 
FETK iwebed 60 per 
box (6 boxee-6 Ibe). 

2. 8000 ft cord, detonat* 
ijif 1000 ft per ipool 
(0 ipoolNdS Ibe). 


FOXTROT ' 
BRAVO 


Priming MeterUl 
No. A 


48 Ibe 


1 


1 . 600 cepe, bleitinfi 
epecikl. non-eleetrie 
type 1 Jl PETN 
peeked 60 per can 
(10 een»>8 Ibe). 

A 4000 ft cord, detonat- 
iog. 1000 ft per spool 
(4 spoolj-28 Ibe). 

8. 9000 ft fuse, blMtuig. 
tune. 100 ft packages 
packed SO packages 
per metal cu (S 
eans-15 lbs). 


FOXTROT 

CHARUE 


Non-el vet rk 
Demolition 
Unit No. 1. 
Note i 


66 Ibe 


1 

! 

1 


1. One assembly, dcoioU* 
tion, H37 (22 lbs). 

2. 10 blocks, deiDolitioD. 
1 lb TNT (20 lbs). 

8. 60 caps, non^laetrie 
(H lb). 

4. 1000 ft cord, detonat- 
ing (7 lbs). 

A Two cruBpers, cap. 

A 25 destruetora, expk>- 
aive univeraal, MlO 
packed S per box (6 
bozes-AH Ibe). 











































FOXTROT 

CKARUE 



FOXTRO’ 

DELTA 




FOXTR( 

ECHO 



iai 



Eltrtric 
DsmoUtiMii 
VnJi No.1. 



« Jb« 



7. 3000 ft fue, bUsbnr. 
tune (1 fts). 

s. )& 

f OM IfS pa£ltH & per 
box (3 boace t Ibe). 

0. 1 roU iBBolatHMi 
electrical (I lb). 

1. Om latia eleetrie 
■aoUUoB Bait No. S. 

3. tSO cape. MaiHag, 
apeoal, noo • elecU ie 

Ttp* I J) ?BTN 
padted 60 per «aa. 

3. One detaaatiac 
wiit. 

4. One tiiB* fine oait 

6. Twelvt damolicioa 
gnit» Ko> 1 . 

t 60 eapa. eleetric (1 
lb>. 

1 1000 ft cord, detOMt* 
iog (7 lb*). 

3. 600 It cabk. power 
deetrical ftriaf oa 
rod RLaOB <» Ibo). 

4i One iMabl j, deooU* 
twB US1 <22 Ho). 

6. 10 btoeka. denaolftioB 
I Ib TNT (10 Ibo). 

0. 2S deotractoro^ expb- 
aiee oarrenaJ HlO 
paaked 0 per bos (6 
bmco-0^ Ibe). 

7. Oac satTaaoBieter, 
Umim <21W). 

8. One nadiiM, blaot- 
inf, 10 eap espaettp 
(6H iba). 

9. One pair piten, Un^ 
naa*a (tV JW). 

10. 200 ft wire, eketrkai 
annnmeaCor or leei 
(tM Ibo). 



Ce* 






l»kOi 



CobUou 



FOXTROT 

FOXTROT 


Elaetrie 
Dwaoiiboa 
Unit No. 2. 


740 Iba 


14 


1. One ekedne deanoU- 
tion unit No. 1. 

2. 250 capo, hlootiBg, 
epaeia4 eleedrie Type 
II 22 PBTN paekwl 
60 per box. 

3. Or>e detonating cord 
unit. 

4. Twelve dernoliUona 
unite No. 1. 


QOLT 

ALPHA 


Aati^ank 
No. 1. 
Net# t 


&0 lt« 


1 


10 mina» lifht ATU7A2. 


OOLP 

BRAVO 


Anb'taiUi Minco 
No. Z. 

N9U t 


66 lb* 


1 


3 mireo, AT, NlO. 

1 


GOLF 

CHARLIE 


Anti.PeroonM] 
Mirm. No. 1. 
Nek t 


40 Ibo 


1 


126 aiJnet, AP, M14. 


GOLF 

DELTA 


ADCi'PenociDel 
Minee, Ko. 2. 
Nek t 


47 lU 


1 


6 minei, AP, M16, 
bounding 


GOLF 

ECHO 


Aati.Perpennd 
Minea, No. 3. 
Nek t 


46 Ibo 


1 


16 wetpena, AP, Ml 6, 
Claynore. 



tram? 

I. itwiwtae hi t«« |!»i*ieaa 4«i t» talL 
a rww tuctoeae la eeca 

a Oagfal 

a. lUae mA at ertmiac adarhn aa4 Manstias otf-d dipt mir it ad^M to 

tte Mphaew m» OaBied 

*. rrntiei uiii Oei fcrt ttw an aOM ta tka lla )i tk« >hwWr «f epenlaMA 



SmKoh III. MH>ICAL 







TTwi^ 


V»H data 




VQIb 


^ Ub 

wi 


No. 

Pktt 


Contenta 


mou 

ALPHA 1 


Combat Aidman’o 
Set. 


1 43 Ua| 

1 

1 

1 


1 


Eifbt nrfica) iDotru' 
iBont and eupply acts, 
individnal <6 Jbe) 
fltandard medical oup- 
plj eet C6646-027- 
4960, conaiatanf of— 














^ i - 




1 Uan 


God* 


VttM 

d<rtgaMl»B 


iAtt 

Vi 


Mo. 

pke* 




INDIA 

ALPHA^ 

Continaed 


Combut Aidrn«B*t 
Set — Contiaued 

1 

1 


1 

1 




t. Om bottle of Aeetyl- 
SJklieyUe Aeid Uk 
lets, VSF MUe. 100 

per bottle. 

2. Five morphine iiH 
jeetioBet USP lOmg 
(H IT) phK. 

2. One tube of Ttectr»< 
Opbthelmie 
oibCmttt !4 <■ tebe. 

i. One puhec* BemeJ* 

Item am Cblende 
TUetore. 

6. Two bao<te|te. 
gUM, % lACfa. 

9. Two bendegee. mi» 
Ua. 

7< Two dreeeinf*. im 
•id. Uid, 7H' 1 1*. 

S. Gifht drcttioce. 

Am Aid. Aeld, 4* i 
r. 

9. Ooe epool of od* 
bMTc ptaeur.enrfi* 
M, r. 

10. Two po«h«f«e of 
boAdegee, ebeorbeirt. 
•dbMive, IS per 
poduLge. 

11. One poir onaerB, 
bojidoge, anfoler. 
beery. 

12. One toimx|iNC 

19. One thermometer. 

Id. One eszd of 

••foty, 12 por <«rd. 

IS. One peneiL 

Id. One floigieet iaitro> 
most jet, 8BT- 

gery: 

a. Two needle 
holder*. 

0. ^eo foteepo. 

e. Ooe blade 











UbH eat* 




UDtt 

^^«iuUoa 


Vf^lb 

v% 


Mo. 

ekm 


Coowou 


INDIA 
ALPHA— 
Coo turned 


Combat Aldman*a 
Set — Continued 




1 


d. Two packagea 
of Uadea No. 

10, 6 per peek- 
age. 

4 . Two packagee 
of Uadee No. 
It, 6 per paek' 
age. 

/. One probe, 
ff. One pur eeia> 
•ora. 

A Sntnra mate* 
rial with 
needlea. 


INDIA 

BRAVO 

1 

! 

1 

1 


Field Surgory 
Set 

Note i 


N> Itw 

! 


1 


1. Two begtt ctnvu, 
H-d with abouldar 
•trap*. 

R Two holder, inture 
needle. 

A Four foreeopA 

nMtet, wrved, AH*. 
A Four foreapi, bomb* 
etralght, AH'. 
A Two fotoepe. heoio* 
•tet, atnlght, TH'. 
A Two fortepo, Fo«n> 
Ur type. 

7. Two foreope, ttasue, 
tweeaera, AH*. 

S. Two handle, auigieal 
knife, No. S. 

9. Two packagea, anr- 
gieal knife blade No. 
10. 

10. Two paekagea, anr- 
gicaJ knife blade, 
No. IL 

11. Two aeiaaon, band' 
Age, angular, heavy, 

r. 

12. Two ariaoon, band- 
age, angnJar Liater, 
8*. 

lA Two aeiaoort, gen- 
eral aurgieal eorred, 



7!*'. 















Uait 



UaJb ^ 



INDIA 

BRAVO— 

ContimMd 



Field Surfeiy 
Set — CMitibued 



M*. 

» 4 «t 



14 



1 & 



CollPW 



Two •dMDT«i fCO* 
era) eorstcai* 
fltni^t, V. 

St^rHuaiioik end 
Sa^Fiml 
/Vejiafotiee 
Eight eoDtaiaom 
detergeat, aorcieal, 
S m. 



Id. Two njCT^ aaiety. 

IT Six paekagea ai 
bladM. la/etT ntor. 
( per paekigc, 

Ik. Six eakea «f aiwgi* 
cal ioap 4 ««. ake. 

19 , Two kraahcai aerak. 

so. Two paJn of ftma» 
aocfi^i ate TI9. 

tl. Two pain of (lor«a» 
asrpi^atek. 

it- Om aUriiter, car* 
flctl iattranoati 
botiiag tppe. 

28. One heater, awfka i 
droaaiag. rtefiterr. 

24 Foor head tewela 



Smttsr* Ifoienel 

29. Two parHgei «f 
Bocdlea, aotsrc, cat- 
pal, Kayo. 

29. Two peekacea ef 
a ee d lei , aotare^ wmr- 
geen'a rapaiar. % 
ortit, cettaig edga. 
ate ^ 9 par pad- 
ape. 

27. Two paekapaa of 
ncedJca, future, rap- 
QJar, % Diale. cot- 
ting edga. ate 19^ 9 
par package. 

28. Two apoela of ao* 
loro. Boir-ibaeiiiaMc. 
aargical ailk brac- 
ed. ate ooo. 



Cbdf 



rte 



Vfit tef 





1 

1 o%k 


" 


wt 

1 



INDIA 

BRAVO— 

CoatinuBd 



FieU SoTgary 
Set— Continoed 



80 . 



C— Iflf 



Two apoola of ao- 
lure. non-akeorkaUa, 
aorgical nik bnid> 
•d. 00. 

Two apoola of an* 
tore. BOB-abaorbabla, 
aurpieal ailk braid- 
ed, ate o. 



SI. Two packagea of 
auture, abeortaUe. 
wrgieal, boilablc, 
plain ate oeo, aingle 
armed, M circle 
needle, 12 per pack- 
aga. 



22 . 



Two paekagea of 
auMna. abaorfaaUc, 
lurgleal, boilabla, 
plain ate o* aingle 
armed. H elrela 
oeedk, 12 per pack* 



88. Two paeVagea of 
auiura, Donabioi^ 
able, aurgical allk. 
aingle armed. % cir- 
cle needle ete ooo» 
l2 per package. 



84 Two apoole of tanta- 
lum wire, aise .029. 

SyKapaa aad NtedUt 

86. Two ayruigea, 2 ee. 
Lner. 

89. Two ayringea, 10 «c, 
Luer. 

87. Two ayringea, 80 cc. 
Loer. 

89. One box of needlea, 
gauge 2S. 12 per 
package. 

39. One box of needlea, 

gauge 20, 12 per 
package. 

40. One box of ne^jea. 
gauge 17, 12 per 
package. 















UbU 


UaM 


Cod* 


de^MLoB 






S7. Two rolls, «DttoB 
poriAed, 1 tM. 



Cad* 



UaU 

dMimaiiM 



K<k 



UoiL dara 



UTDIA 

BftAVO— 

Continued 




Field Surgerr 
Set — 



58. Tvo surgical dreu- 
ing, field, large. 

59. Slx surgical dress- 
ing, field medium. 

fiO. Poor packages. 
petrolaCuio gaue, 9 
per package. 

61. One paricage, game 
pad, 2 X 2", 190 per 
package. 

6^ One package, game 
pad. 4 X 4*. 290 per 
package. 

U. Twt» koxes, bandage, 
absorbent, adhesive^ 
100 par package. 

Dnpt ^sogenSs 

04. Two boRles, eplne* 
pbrlJia, inlaetion 80 

M. 

06 . Six paekagH, mor- 
phine sxreCtas, 19 
mg., 0 per padiage. 

00. Two boUke. bental- 
kuniom ebloride, 4 



07. Two boUlee. bensal- 
thonium chloride, 
260 mg. 80 tableti 
per bottle. 

08. One can. beosoiB 
bnetnra. I pint. 

69. Four tubes, bacitra- 
cin opthabnJe oint- 
ment. H os tube. 

70. Four tube*, tetrs' 
eaine opthalmie oint- 
ment, % os tube, 

72. Eight syrette, atro* 
pise injectios. 2 mg. 

JftsoeQaneeue 

78. Two tourniquet, pop- 
ppeomatic, Vik" x 

dy'. 
















5. Piv« pMkAffB* «f 
PcnidUin injcetion 
is ml 4004MM ooiU 
cmrtridg^needJe onit 
1 ee. 10 per peeka^. 

0. Two syna^tt, 

7. Six bottka of Al* 
biUBla. mnaal ho- 

■Mti MToiii, 100 ee. 

NoU 1. 

8. One box of Malor* 
pbiM hydroeUorwIo 
injectkiB VST, 6 
iBCBi. (1/13 fT) per 
ot, < per boK. 

9. Six bondxgf, few, 
(OBMlhced, S i& X 
6 pda. 

10. Fovr baii(Uf«a» su* 

Ub. 

11, Twp dmeioga. AM 
oM, field. 1141* 
aggaro" large. 

11. 24 dreaeinia. fint 
add. field medioB. 

18, 16 dreaainc^ firat 
aid. field ffoalL 

14. One epool of 

beaiTa pleater, ■ur0« 
eaJ. 8'. 



1. One bottle of Chlor' 
pbeuramuie mxleate 
(eUortrimeton) 4 
mf, tablet. 1000 per 
bottle. 

8. One bottle of Terpio 
faydnto I lb bottle. 

2. One bn of Tetra- 
hpJj iiJtma hydro- 
cUoride (Tyxine) 
Boat dro^ 18 p« 
box. 

4. One bottle of AFC. 
*^^*^*1 14100 per 

botUa. 









Code 


Unit 


Oalt 

wi 


Uaa to 


N». 

sket 


CeMm* 


INDU 

DELTA— 

Continued 

1 


Medical Oie- 
paaatry Set— 
CoDtinued 






S. Six boetke of Gik 
deine, H gr tablet, 
100 per bottle. 

A Six paekagea of 
Morphine, syiette, 
15 me, 5 per pack* 
age. 

7. One bottle of Aeatpl- 
■aliejlk aeid (aspl- 
ria), 5 grain tabl^ 
IfiOO per bottle 

A Six faotUea of Deea- 
▼itaMine, 100 par 
bottle. 

9. Six bottle* of CUo- 
loqam. 500 ng ta^ 
kt. 100 par bottle. 

10. Six bottleaof Fhoao- 
barbital, 10 lag ta^ 
kt, 100 per bottle. 

11. 8U bottlea of Tetr*. 
«7eUM, 250 ng tab* 
let, lOO per bottle. 

12 . Six packagio of pea* 
IdUia, procaine. 
400.000 aalt car- 
tridge. )0 par peek* 
age. 

lA Six eaoa of foot 
powder. 

14. 12 tabes of Dade- 
eylcak add odI- 
laait, t «• tube. 

15. Two bexee of Bad* 
tradnaeonydn 
ncat, % oa taba. € 
par bc& 

lA Six tabtf af Sue 
tttida, 1 as tote. 

17. One bottle of Gala* 
mine USP. 1 lb bot- 
tk (ia pewde 
fom). 

18. Two bottla «g Po> 
taaden permasga* 
Bata tablata, 6 
grain#, 100 par 
book. 






INDIA 

DELTA^ 

Centuioed 



Ubll 

H«dicjil Pis- 
peowry 
Set— ContijiBed 



u&it to 

u»»t 1 

vn Nfr 




19. One can of Uetbyl 
aalicylate (oil of 
wintersreen), 1 lb 
eaa. 

20. Six bottles of Bis- 
muth subearbocate, 
6 RTain tabletp 100 
per bottle. 

21. One bottle of Opium, 
tincture, USP H 
pint. 

22. One bottle of Caa* 
eara aagrada, tab* 
lets, lOO per bottle. 

iS, Two boies of aluml* 
niun hydroxide mag* 
neiium trieiMeata 
tebleti. UN) par box. 

24. Two bottlM of pr^ 
paDthallne bromide, 
16 mg, 100 per bot* 
tla. 

25. Sixteen syrettaa, 
Atropine injection. 
2 mg. 

itfueelfafteovs 

26. Pour plaelie bottles 
of Phieohax. 5 oc. 

27. One cartridge sy 
ringa. 

28. One package of 
gause pad, 4x4. 

29. One stetbeaeope, 
CODibinetion typa. 

50. Two boxea of ab* 
aorbeat*adbeaive 
bandage (bandeid), 
100 per box, 

51. One box of tongue 
depreesora, 100 per 
box. 

52. Four peBcila, gra- 
phite, Ko. 2. 

3S. Two packagee of en* 
relopes, drug di^ 
penaing, 100 per 
package. 














INDIA 

DELTA— 

ContiBiMd 



INDIA 

Ecao 



INDIA 

POXTEOT 



INDIA 

GOLF 



INDIA 

HOTEL 



Pwt 



Du- 



m !*•. 



pcBiAry 

Stt CoBtittoad 



DoUl Unit 





WaUr FurUka- 
tioft Ualt 
SM9 S 



Inject CoBti*ol 
Unit 
Note S 




Tto«B denUl kita» cjm* 
gmer fleU (W-$n 
*440). 



1. Sptint 8«t wuiiti 
of— 

& One rail, jflint 
tM, trteicepie 
■plmta. cBpCy. 

E 18 bondofts, 

m. 

A Tluao itnpj, hw 
traetuo. 

^ ai»UBta, 
wood. 

9. tlMfpUatJ,l^ 



rlflf. ohaikans. 
/. Tbno Htior hut, 
kC spUM aoppert- 



g. Time opUnt so^ 
porta ukj tot- 

^ A 



A Time ipliBli. 
win, ladOar. 

L Three rode, in^ 
fmtor npporttnf. 

L Two btonkeco. 
t. Sa drwingi, fteliL 
BCdiOB. 

4 . Sa dneeni^ Setd, 

lor^ 



dOO bottlce of water pwri- 
SeitioD taMHi, 

M per bottle. 



Inject reprilant, dretnj^ 
lohamidc 











Italt 




%JWn 


wt 

wt 


Me ' 
eto 


CnlaU 


INDIA 

INDIA 

1 

1 


Sorptol Prep 
Set 


46 Ifaa 

1 


1 . 

1 


1. Tweln cakee of 
aoop, aur^eal, 4 €» 
cake. 

& 24 contaiBera of 6^ 
leifwit, earftoJi 6 
oa. eontainer. 

3. 8ix hand bnahes, 
nr^ieal. 

A Two bowla. alsmi* 
iram. 

i. Sis bottto of Ben- 
salkonium chloride, 
25 e< bottle. 

8. Twelve pair of 

g;lorea. eurptol riw 
7H. 

7. Twelve pair of 
florea. eurfrieal, 

•iM 8. 

1. One box of tale 
USP, 1b box. 

1. Twelve paekafto of 
cotton, elorile, 1 oi 
pachai*. 

16. Two eafety reaore. 

11. Two pachafsa of 
rmaor Madee, doable 
edfe. 

12. Twehre hand toweli. 

U. Two bath towels. 

IL Six lap eheeta, email 

16. Six anrfleal drapet, 

eanalL 



INDIA 


Nartotka Unit 


20 U« 


1 


L 


120 boxes Morphine 


JULIKT 








2. 


ealfatc, 15 nig eye* 
ette, 6 per box. 

Six boxee of Nalor* 
ptaioe hydrochloride 
injection, aix per 
box. 


1 

1 


1 






3. 


24 bottks of Codeine 
phoephate, 30 mg 
tablet, 100 per bot* 
Ua. 








1 


4. 


Six botUea of Mepe* 
ridioe hydrochloride, 
auall. 


































UartOkU 


Co^ 


it—ignatimm 




!«•. 

pks» 


CMteU 


WDIA 

lULO 


Local AAesUtafUi 

1 


» Jba 

1 


1 


1 . Tea eaitf of Pi«^ 
eaijw, oartiidfc, 

P9 *«"- 

1. Two eartiidga 
1 20 bottte of lido- 

eaisa. 214, 20 ce 

bottU. 

4. 8ix errinfoa, 10 ce. 
4. ThMO aTnftfoo. 20 
ee. 

0. Thrco boaei of 
ncodiea, rau«e #22. 
12 IMT box. 

f . TbxM boxce of 
aoodJoe, #2t 

12 por box. 

1. Om box of Modloe. 
fXOf« #20. 12 per 

bos. 

9 , Two oaas of akobol. 
U8P. 1 pint 

10. Six plaetk oooUiB* 
m of pUaobcx. 4 «• 
eoouioer. 

11. Ow pacfcafo of cot* 
toi, rolled. 

1 


INDIA 

UMA 


Minor Bunu 
Vnit 


40 Iba 

1 


1 


1. Twelve deterfcaC, 
plaftie contoiaer, 
nrpeal. 

2. Two aJoBtoui 
bowla. 

9. dO paekacea of pot* 
roUtoiD saute paeAa. 
12 per padufe. 

4. Two paekatee of 
geaae paHi, 2 X L 

5. Two paekasce of 
Oaue pada, 4 x A 

0. Two bexea of baaf* 
as«a, saute. rttfUe, 
S in, twelve per !«««»- 

?. Two boxea of baa#, 
ascxi saote. atorile. 
4 m., twelve pKhox. 











tTfVft dmlM 


Oe^ 


uivtv 

^ilHEfilHI 


UBil 

wt 


No. 

pksa 




DfDlA 

LIMA*- 

Cootineed 


Uiaor Burae 
Unit— 

CoA turned 






A Two boxes o< elaatie 
bandasea, 8 in., 12 
per box. 

9, One box of elaatie 
bandaseti 4 lb., 9 
per box. 

10. One Jar of Kitrofn> 
raxone, 1 lb jar. 

11. Six band towela. 


INDIA 

HIKE 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 


Major BuTiti 
Unit 

1 


45 Iba 


1 


1. Six uaita of al- 
bumin. 100 tc unit. 
NaU 1. 

2. Three eniU of Dex* 
triDi bOO ee unit. 

8. Four bottlaa of nor* 
Dal aalina, 1000 oo 
bottle. 

4 . Four bottloe of Dax- 
troM. 6%, 1000 ee 
bottla 

6. Ton Istraveooui tu^ 
ins eieembUea. 

6. 84 paekasaa of aodJ« 
UD cblorldableaN 
bonate DiXi 8 per 
paekase. 

7. Twelve boxet of pro* 
eaine penicillin 400, • 
000 uiita cartpidge 
field type. 10 per 
box. 

0. Two carthdse ayr* 
ingte. 

9. Two Catbetera. in- 
dwellinSr FraKh, 

]& 

10. Two Catlietara. ii>> 
dweiling. French. 
Oise 18. 

11. One Fluid calculator 
for bnms (non- 
ftaadard). 

12. Six paekagea of 
'Morphine iigeetion 
15 zng, 6 per pack- 
age. 


















U. Six 

fhwnhm j, BTloa, 
S. 



24 boCtId of *!>—*» 
100 tt battU 



tl bettte of tetna, 
600 « book wHh 



1. Thrco bettkoof 
■al wlifM, MMQ «e 
feottlo. 

S. TbM bottko of 
Dotnoo to watv. 

i%, uno « book. 

1 Cl^ iatoatonn 
to>«ettai i—bMiw 
4 Om ooodI of i(fhi 
tofo too*, t to. 

4. tSoD bon» of Loo* 
a rt go w l ommU. 12 



0. 1Nn> vtok 

■piiMphrtBo 1:1000 

WeevtoL 



L Foot bottko of Dv- 
trooo to wtor $%, 
1000 oc botok. 

1. Two boOlM ^ POK- 
toooo to wBtor 1016, 
100 CO bottle 

0. Om opool of 

oiTO tape, 9 to. 

4. Eigkt tobBOMoao 
tobinp ■■mililiiOi 



L 8to botte of aor- 
«al adtoe ijm «e 
bottk. 



0. Odo Reel of adh^ 



r«fc 



(Ck 






INDIA 

ROMEO— 

Costiaiicil 


Fluift No. 2— 
CoetunMd 
laLrooeiuMU 




i 


4. On* box of Potoo* 
oium ehloride 10 oo 
vtol, tix per box. 


IKDU 

8IESRA 


latrawoM 
Floidft Ne S. 


1 


1 


1. Six bottUo of oodiem 

ketate. 1.000 ec bot- 
tle, 

2. Eight introveiMQB 
talHBg ■Mfrnbliaa. 


INDU 

TANGO 

1 


Storile Dfoacto^ 

Unit 


24 Ibo 


1 


1. Twelve dresungB. 
field, larfe. 

2. SO draoxingB, field, 
mediam. 

5. S4 droMinga, field, 
i. Two bexe* of ba&d- 

age. gaucc* S In., 12 
par box. 

6. Two boica of band- 
aga, roue, 4 bu. 12 
par box. 


INDIA 

UNIFORM 


Boadafv Unit 


tt ito 

1 


1 


1. Six paekiga of 
guw pad* 2 X 2 la. 

2. Fear pMhagea game 
pads 4 X 4 in. 

2. Six packages band- 
ages, abeorbsnt, ad- 
heare (bandaid) 

100 par package. 

4. Six apook of adhs- 
sire tape. S in. 

6. 12 packages of cot- 
ton, flterile, 1 os 
package. 

& Two boxes of roller 
game. 2 ul, 11 per 
bax. 

7. Two boxes of roller 
gmu^ 2 in.. 12 per 
box. 

2. Two bfoeo of roller 
gaoia, 4 in., 12 per 
faoiL 

9. Two boxes of moaUn 
bandage, 24 per box. 






























TTaU 


tJmU 


Oail 


0»4» 


(Italinilini 


wt 


Mo. 

pkf« 


GmMo 


INDIA 

VICTOR 


ElAJtae Bandnf* 

UoU 




1 


1. One box of Ii0n4- 
ifco, eoCtoB, *'««**^ 
2 iiL» )2 per box. 

R Two boMO ci bsad- 
■ffes, ^^****»», eliotie 
2 12 per bo. 

9. Fo«r boxeo boD^ 
xffOt eottini* 

4 in., U per boa. 

A. One box of bonA- 
OfM, eotten, ei—Kc 
4 in-i 12 per box. 

& Two epooU of odbe- 
>ivc Up*, $ in. 


INDIA 

WmSSET 


Utt*r 8 «t 


46 Ibi 


1 


1. Two UtUro, foldiof. 

2. Two bl*Ak«u 


INDIA 

XBAY 


MoQDCtin Lleur 


U \h* 


1 


1. On* UtMr. hfiA 

aMOBUiB, 

1 ThmbUnbeU 


INDIA 

YANKEB 


filiaket 8 «t 


B 


1 


T«n blimkou. 


INDU 

ZULU 


Oithop«dl« CMt 
S«tNo.l. 


60 Ibt 


1 

1 

1 


1. Ooo roll otookiBet. 
8 iA.x 26 pAo. 

2 . Ono foil xtookiMt, 
4 in. X 24 pda. 

A One roll atocUnrt, 
4 ia. X 12 jOm. 

4 On* roll budofe^ 
fdt, 8 in. n3L 

& On* roll b*ndac^ 
Me, 4 In. r«A. 

A Om voU bABAafe, 
fdt, 4 U poS. 

7. Two boxto of bond- 
*««•, cotton, plBftxr 
unprecnatod 8 la^ 
12 par boL 

A Od* bia i«*>*ififTx, 
cotton, plnatcr ii^ 
pncDoud, 4 ia, 12 
p*r boa 

8 . Six heels, ortl^^k 

east 











9oft datA 


GeA 


atriswitiai 


U Ub 

wi 


PkS* 


C^akmtU 


INDIA 

SULU— 

Continued 


Oitlwpedie Cost 
Set No. 1— 
CoBCinued 






10. One pair shenn, 
plaxter east, hand. 

11. One saw, plaeter 
cast eattin^. hand. 

lA Two plastic buckets 
( nonstandard ) . 


JUUET 

ALPHA 


Orthopodie Csxt 
No. A 


50 Ite 


1 


1. Three hoxce baid- 
*fa^ cotton, plaaUr 
impregnated 8 in., 
12 per box. 

2. Three boxes band- 
ages, eetUm, plaster 
inspregDated 4 in.i 

12 per box. 

8. Three hoxea beikd- 
ages, cotton, plastor 
inpregnated 4 in.| 
12 per box. 


JUUBT 

BRAVO 


Bye. Ear, Noae, 
Tbroax Sot. 


24 Ite 


1 


1. Om Mill ipecxlum 

A Om Byringotomo. 

A Om box of cotton 
Up applicatorii 100 
per box, 

4. On* box tmgo* de- 
praasort, 100 per 
box. 

A Two bottles Cblor- 
ph«njrwnine maleate 
(cUortrimeCon), 40 
Bf. 1,000 per bottle. 

6. Two boxes Tetm- 
hydroxoline hjdriv 
ehloride (tyxin*) 
nose drops, 12 per 
box. 

7. One bottle APC, 
Ubleta, 1,000 per 
bottle. 

8. One bottle ASA, 6 
gr. tablet, 1,000 per 
bottle. 

A Six hotUea Codeine, 
>4 gr. tablet, 100 
per bottle. 

10. One bok MBA ear- 
drops, 12 box. 























1 Tfal* 


1 Uali^u 


Cg^ 






M*. 

»k» 




JUUBT 

BRAVO— 

Cotxiinaed 


Ey, BiF, Mom, 
Thmt 8H— 

CntiMHd 






IL t«fr bottko T«via 
hydnte, 1 fb bottk. 
iX Out bottle Bom 
add, 1 lb bottk. 

U. Six t^s PoljBixiB 










NcmjttiA opfctbol- 
oatmooi, % s 

lA Tbne tubs eoftt* 

■OBO 

■Mat, % 00 tobo. 

1ft. One alnv, UfTB< 

|mL 


iVUVt 

CHARLIB 


Skin EHmmo 

Uftit 

1 


tt iU 


1 


}. fltnUoimikTknh 

odd outoMBt^ t m 
tubo. 

L Twdro «M oT foot 
powdat. 

t. Tbioo botot of 
badcradiHMoaTdft 
otottMt, Hotttibo, 
6 per bos. 

4. r«or tab* «d 
dibacoiae oim&aC, 

1 «■ bob*. 

R Cm l«r of wool fot 
1 (b jar. 

ft. One cmn of pettob* 
tarn, 1 Ib COIL 

7. One |or <tf dv 
oiido, 1 Ib jar. 

A Two bottke Botww'e 

adtrtwB, tabktt, SOO 

per bottk 

f. Ei^ bottko of pw* 
tsmoM pemaf*. 

sate taM^ ft from. 
10ft per bottk 
1ft. One bottle of 
mtt^kofoafline 
^krhk 1 lb bottk 
11> Six hoftkr edeniom 
niftk ebop^OD, 
ftoor ex pfootie bot' 
ftk 







n^k 




UaRkM 




uut 


UWk 

wi 


Ik 

rM» 


GMMett 


JUUBT 

CHARLIR— 

Coatisned 


&ia Diaeaae 

Unit— Cw> 

liBBXd 

i 






12 . T«eh« ttibea of 
hpdrocertiaone ae^ 
tata dntawnt, lb <>■ 
tube. 

12. 8bc taboo of lieaHwx 
brxMihloride. 1 % 
oibljuent. 60 got 
tabe. 

14 One bottle calamine, 
U8P. 1 Ib bottle. 

IS. One eaa metbplaali' 
cplata (oil of winter* 
freea) 1 lb can. 


JUUFT 

DBLTA 

1 


tiwpiexoMl 

Stiiaelaata 

VitiL 

1 


ftO Ua 


1 


1. 24 bottles idaneliar- 
yta], 80 uf tableta, 

100 per bottk 

2. Two bottlea aeeobar* 

bital. 100 nf eap* 

Mk soft ptf bottk 
2. Two bottkx nepriK 
400 laf talH 
lit, 600 per bottk 

4. Twdve botttex of 
dephenhjrdnuajaa 
tafUmcUoride 
(fioBadiTl) ftO ^ 
capxak 101^ per bot* 
tk 

ft. Twelve aiapaJee of 
amobarbital eodioB, 
aterile iaCrareaMis 
ixjeetioe, 74 fralaa, 
ampuk 

6. Two boioe pentplm* 
etotraaol, 100 mf. 
8.0 ee Tkl, ft per 
box. 

7. Tea bottkx of dex- 
troamphetamine, ft .0 
■f tablet, 100 per 
bottk 


J17UBT 

ECHO 


GoatnutextiBOl 

DiaeoM 


» n* 

(-> 


1 


1* Two bottlce of Kao- 
lin, 1 lb bottle 
<pewder). 

X One bottk «d peefia, 
Ub bottk (pcpinler). 
















Uiul 

dw(eiiMl«e 


r 






Co^ 


wt 


Xa. 

pka 


Cemeoii 


JUUET 

ECHO— 

Continued 


Gu&otBteftiiul 
DiMOjea Unit 
^^ontinued 


1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

i 


1 

1 


2. Fife boxea of a)ar' 
isum hydraide gd, 
asd tri* 

■Uieate tablel. 100 
per box. 

4. One bottle of tin^ 
tore briladoBika, 1 
I»nl boUle. 

5. Six bottles of eaa- 
care Mirada tablets, 

100 pts bottle. 

0 . Tve bottles el ofd* 
am, ttoetore, USF 
H pint 

7. Six bottles ppopajH 
tbeliM, bteande, IS 
mg, 100 per bottle. 

S. Twelve bottles pbs- 

nebsrWtal. 00 mg 

tablet, 100 per bot* 
tie. 

0. Thm bottles of 
ebleramphenkol. 260 
«n^ taUet, 100 per 
bottle. 

10. Thm bottles l«tn> 
eyeliae, 250 mg tab- 
let, 100 per bottle. 

11. Six bottles of ncO' 
myda ssJfste, $00 
m9 tablet, 20 per 
bottle. 

IX Six bottles of chlor- 
pramawi*. 26 
50 per bottle. 

IS. Six bottles of Bis- 
motb flubcarbonsle S 
xnin tsMet, 100 per 
bottla 

14. Four lobes of diba- 
eaifis ointaiesil, I os 
tube. 


JUUET 

FOXTROT 


Tropica] t^isease 
Unit 


20 !b« 


1 


1. Six bottles of tetra- 
eydins, 260 tab- 

SAA 1 - 



l«ts» 100 p«r bottle, 





TT^Oe 


■H 




UaitdM* 


OA 


jwigwttwwi 


m 


H». 

P>(*» 




nrUST 

POITBOT— 

Coataaoed 


Tropical Disesss 
Unit— Con. 
tifioed 




i 


8. 40 bottles of bex^> 
resordnol, 200 
6 pep bottle. 

8. 24 bottles of carbs- 
SOM, 250 mg tablets, 
20 per bottle. 

4. Six boxes of 

stibopheii, Injeetian, 
64 eng., 6 ee, 10 per 
box. 

i. Twelre beetles of 
diethylearbsMsiiM, 

60 »r tablet, 100 

per bottle. 

0. Six bottles of ehloro- 
qnin, 600 mg tablet. 
100 per bottle. 

7, Six bottles of prina- 
Ottlns, 26 mg tablet 


JUUET 

GOLF 


MsJnntritioB 

Unit 

1 


26 lbs 


1 


1 1 . 54 bottles of deesvl- 
tanlAs, 100 psr bot- 
tle. 

8. One bottle of fer- 
rous lulfst^ 6 snin 
tablets, 1,000 per 
bottle. 

8. Twelve bottles of 
menadiooe, 2.0 mg 
tablets, 60 per bot- 
tle. 

4. Six bottles of ascor- 
bic scid, 60 mg tal> 
lets, 100 per bottle. 

6. Six bottles of ribo- 
fiavin, 1.0 mg tab- 
lets, 100 ptf bottle. 

4. Six bottiM of Thia- 
mio, 6.0 mg tablets, 
100 per bottle. 

7. Four cans of skuD- 
med milk, powdered, 
1 lb can. 


JUU27T 

HOTEL 


Ifalans Unit. 


■ 


1 


1. 24 bottles of ebloro 
gain, 600 mg, lOO 
per bottle. 

















Ce^ 



JULIST 

HOTEL-- 

ContiBiml 



;UUST 

INDIA 



JUUET 

JULIET 



JtrUBT 

KILO 



C>Qft 





Okfl 




ifa. 


Ca*MM 


JUUFT 

UKA 

1 


tkm 

1 


48 Urn 


1 


1. Poor bATBy isiftra* 
amt with eevs. 

S. On» BtMilu«F, ftuigi* 
a 1 LaMnuwnt fuel 
heated. 

8. Six hiDd t0weU. 

4. Two bowtey pUctk 
(noB'Vtaiidard 
iUn). 

8. Sis eahea of aoap, 
nrvkal, 4 <s cah& 

8. Six eoBUinm of 
detcr^enty nr^esl, 
8 OB eoetaisier. 

7. Six bottle* of bme* 
thoniiiBi ehloride 
UbMa, 80 per bet- 
lU 

8. Two Toefvter for- 
eepe. 

$, Two oani of xlcoho]* 
pint ean. 

10. Six bottka of Dea- 
alhoniiim eUeiidey 
S6« bottle. 

11. Six padcafeo of 
fmuse poda. 8 x 8 in. 

IK Two peekx|Mo of 

cotton, purifiedy 
r^M. 

18. 48 STTUifcey 8.00 ee. 

H. TweNo flTiuigeey 
10.0 ee. 

18. Poor STringM, Z0.0 
oe. 

18. Two beokxy mol'd, 
niled. 

17. Six peaeals. 

18. Due package of 
gsoe pads, 4 X 4 ID. 

15. Twtfve bexaa 

nwdlciy gauge #28. 
18 per bnc. 

80. Twelve boxee 

aeedlce. gaege # 2 & 
18 per box. 















tkm S >t Con» 

Bw>n^ 



DipbtlwTtA Tiff* 
oaunltatlM. 
Sots* i nd S 



T«tenu lfflm«td> 

NtU$ i4*dS 



XTpbold Tmmiiw< - 
lAtMm. 

4andt 



taiBMAllAtlOO. 

N^tu 4 md $ 



'fyp^m laawU' 

ttUge. 

Spt49 4 Md 4 



ChoMra lounani- 

StiOB. 

^«Cm 4 Md S 



PMioiDfvUtu 

4 Md 4 



TdJow F«7«r 
InuiraBlMtinL 
Notu 4 4 



PliffM Innun*' 
mOpo. 

N 9 U 4 4 9md S 



BaUat Kit. 
Uot*9 4 Md $ 







U \U 




« Om 



to ]bt 



11 Iba 




21. Thna boxaa 
Dcadka, tvigt #S0> 
12 ps hM, 

22. thm boxaa 
Bwdka, c«uf« #12, 
It par 











200 anpolaa af (etaaaa 
torpid. 6 at anpo)^ 



to vUla ot tppbotd — 
pmtppbaid vvedD^ 
to ce rial. 

140 beua of tmaUpoi 
n<dAa»'tO par bos. 



160 fi*l4 af Qrpbaa m> 
eba 20 tt rUl, 



Choi— TsatiM, 20 aa 
Ti$L 



too tottlaa 0/ Mompa^ 
litu Taadna, Oi) «e 
botUa. 



76 ampaka «d pdlew 
farar raceiBap 20 doaa 




160 viaU of pla^oa n 
«1 bo U2P, 20 a* tM. 




1. 20 paakafaa of 
pabiea vaadBa USP 
linloaa paekaca. 

2. 20 aaipolaa of airti- 
rahlaa aa nim , l^NW 
OBita ampola. 



C0^ 



VnH 

MlcBaOra 



XJaK 

wt 



No. 

pkn 



Cootonto 



jmjET 

WHISKEY 



TatanBi Afttl* 

tardw- 

Not40 4 Md 5 



Gamma GloboliJL 
ATotai 4 and S 



11 Iba 



10 



1. 100 boRim of 

tatasoa astitoxii), 
1,600 BBitB per bot- 
tle. 

2. 20 bottlm of tetanu* 
aaUtMi^ 20fi00 
anita par botUa. 



Ten boRlee of liobdiA. 
iTMMniiA eerum, 10 tc 
botUa. 



■OTM; 

L lU tcM 



vHfe: 



M» M( wUtaMa4 friflMv 



t 

a. 

C. ItilMlMliWlI M I.H» 

L v«Mia« r«mMP 

MM «• 



t, 



aMmdy M 
taftU M 



Ma W 



n* Mpplp aamr 



a a*nd tw» 



la aea-iMlarle M«aa 



Ssdion IV. WEAPONS AND AMMUNITION 











UnltteU 


c«^ 


l/fm 


VOlb 


No. 

pke» 


GoBtant* 




ABtomstic Ktfa 
<t). 


260 Ibi 


t 

1 


1. Ona rtSa, aotomitic, 
eal. M, M1018A2 
<20 Iba). 

2. ThirtaaB magaziDM. 
AA (6 Iba). 

5. Om bait, anunuiu- 
Oon. AE (2 lU). 

4. 480 rda, eaztrid^, 
AP caL .to. 20 H 
caitoBj, paaked 1 b 
ammoaitioii cao MB 
<2eanB. 82 Iba). 

6. One apaia parts and 
accessory paaket (2 
Iba) NoU I. 




















































ir*ii 




MO rd% «vbidc^ AP» 
oL JO, 20 rd Mom, 
B UBIQftitiOB 
<«B M2 <4 CMBM, 44 

Ita). 



ttr ( 4 M 



MIL eutto* cat JO 



1. OiM liffciai (u. 

JO. M10UA4 
w/abaMn atefc tad 
Um 4 (tt M. 

2 . tn i 4 c» mr iMnk 

UaM. «bL jo 4AP- 
ITK packed la «■• 
Ms MiAl 
<t bes, S lba>. 

%» Oae fpw part* aad 
■ i M uj pwhet a 
Ibal. NH4 i. 



UO cM, arttidn 

UbM. oL jo. 4AP- 

ITB. packed taaoM* 
ottta tel HlAl it 
ban, 44 0a). 



L Oaa aiaHar. OOmi, 
I i nff ^f wttk baaa 
platapBrat 0 d 
■Cbt< 40 M. 

t. Ow bM Plata, Ml 
(4J Iba). 

1. One ipava parta aad 
■ fien c iiT paM O 
Ite). WaC* 1 . 

4. RAM rda, MMl. 



iwt 






ca. 






Ha. 


co-a. 


Mirw 

ECHO 


n#M <u). 


90 Hia 


2 


1. ffix piatola, aabn 
■Mti#, caL JO 
MlOllAl (10 Iba). 

2. ElffatMB magmaaea, 
piatoL caL JO (0 
Iba). 

L 200 rda, eartridga, 
Mil, cal. A6 packed 

in amiMiiitui box 

MO (1 bn. 29 Iba). 

4. Six aboaldar ataeka, 
piatol (2 lha). 


HIKE 

EOmOT 


BaccaUcaa ***• 

ith 


400 

1 


2 

0 


1. Om rUa» STbb, rm- 
cDilHaa, tlOBlO or 
Hl^ eetapMa fos 
■IbqI^ dnBTr in* 
elndiBf takaeepa 

MS0C (42 Qia). 

2. Ont eovar. aatrall, 
M120 <2 Iba). 

1. Om apara porta aad 
t«i)»cn paM (2 
Iba). \aM /. 


EigM rda, cartridge, 
HEAT. 61mm BE. 
H207 pMkad is iadi' 
eidoal ceataiaan (SO 

Iba). 


WITH 

GOLF 


BoAtt 

UacMp (2). 


too Iba 


2 

» 


1. Oaa laimebar, Sock- 
et, 2J iaeb, 1120A1 
or M20A1B1 (14 

fta). 

2. Fear rda. rakat, 
HEAT. 2JlMb 
M2JA2, paakad la 

todfcvidMl ttm- 

taiaan (22 Iba). 


Six rd^ lecfcat, BEAT, 
2J hL. M22A2, pickad 
Ib iadieidual co^ 
taiaara (27 Iba). 


MICE 

HOTEL 




lOB IM 


2 


L Two riflea. caL JO. 
MIC, cBB^ate (22 
Iba). 





































daft 

ihilirmiinii 



Oolt 



Ualtteu 



HIKE 

Contimi«d 



Sniper Rifie (6) 
^^oatifiued 




Snbmaehine 
Gun (9). 



MIKE 

JULIET 



Genera] UnJt< 
yote I 



I6601U 49 



KOVEHBEB 

ALPHA 






NOVEMBER 

BRAVO 



CarWoe 
AnumuitioD 
Ko. i 

(9400 rd»>. 



Carbine 

AjDiDuniCion 

Ne. 2 

<$400 He). 



200 n># 





2. 480 rdi. eaxtridff^ 
AP, eaL .80, 8 H 
eljpe m ban^tecn. 

in nomiau- 
Cua eaa U-8 <2 
cane, 82 Jbe). 

1. Three eufamaebiBe 
fUBB, caL .48, M8A1 
(21 lha>. 

IL Kiae BJCBaMB. 
nlnanluiM ces. S(^ 
rd eapaeUj <? Ibe). 

8. 400 He. cartFblf^ 
baU, eal. A8 pacM 
In amttunJUoo bos 
U8 <1 bex. 8» Ae). 



). Oee a«tAoatie riBt 
OBic. 8 ARS. 
i. Gee <arbloe anil, 80 
earbiMi. 

8. One lifirt naehlDe* 
(uo oidt, 8 LMGa 

4. One BMnar <mit, 1 
wrtar. 

5. Oae pietg) nUl, 18 
plftria 

4. One moiUea rifle 

BiUt, 8 RR8. 

One re^K laowbcr 
onit, S RLS. 

8> One aniper rifle nil. 
6 ridcB. 

9. One nlimaehioe ym 
Bait, 9 8HGB. 



1400 zde, eartrMfle, ear- 
biiM, ball, cmL JO, 60 
rA eartOBJ, In 

arnmnnitiaB can M4 <8 
eaoa, 60 Iba). 



1400 rde, eartridye, car- 
bine. ban. cal. JO, 60 
rd eartene. m 

asonuaitleo caa H6 (S 
P-awa, 60 Iba). 



I 







■■H 


OaBiMe 


CM 


Vut 


a! 

. 1 


a 


CoMMU 


KOVSHBEB 

BRAVO— 

CeBtinncd 


AwbrnnnU 

tlon No. 8 
(4400 rcb)— 
Gentinued 

1 


i 800 Iba 

1 


1 


1. 600 rde, eartridye, 
carbine, ball, caL 
JO, 60 rd eartone, 
peeked in arnmnni- 
tira can U$ (26 
Ibe). 

8. 400 rde, eartridye, 
carbine, tracer. eaJ. 
JO, 60 rd earUiBB, 
packed in arnmuni- 
tMB can U4 (26 
Iba). 


NOVEMBER 

CBA&UE 


Rifle AnuDuoition 
Kta 1 
(8880 rda). 


198 Ibe 


1 


940 rde, earttndye, AP, 
eaL 40, 20 rd eartone. 
packed in anunnsibon 
can MS (4 cau. 44 
tta). 


NOVEMBER 

DELTA 


Rifle Anmviitka 
Ka 8 
(2880 rde). 


198 Vo$ 


8 


940 rde, eiHrid|!e, AP, 
caL .80. 80 rd eartonji 
packed la annunition 
can MS (4 eane, $4). 


1 

1 


1 






1. 840 rde, eartrldta. 
AP, eal. .80, 80 rd 
eartoBB, packed in 
ammunitien can MS 
(1 can, 16 lU). 

8. 780 rde, eartridye, 
tracer, eal. .80, 80 rd 
cartou, pecked in 
aBannmition can M6 
<8 eane, 46 Ibe). 


NOVEMBER 

ECHO 


Rifle AjBBiBmtion 
No. 8 

(1820 rda). 


188 Ibe 


1 


940 rde, cartridge, AP, 
cal. .80, 8 rd cUpe In 
bandoleera, packed 1 b 
mmimitinn can MS (4 
CBoe, 64 lbs). 


NOVEMBER 

FOXTROT 


Maehlneyun 
Amnnmition 
Ka 1 

(2800 rde). 


176 Ibe 


1 


550 rde, eartridye, 

eaL .80, 4AP> 
ITR, packed m ammo- 
Bition box MlAl (2 
boxee, 44 Ibe). 


movemReb 

GOLF 


Machincyun 
AnuanaiticA 
No. 2 
<2200 rde). 


174 )be 


1 


650 rde, eardndge, 
linked, eaL JO, 8AP> 
2API-ITB, packed in 
ammanition bee MlAl 
(2 boxee, 44 Ibe). 














































tu. 






N0V6MBEB 

HOTEL 



NOVBMBEB 

INDU 



NOVEMBER 

4UUET 



NOVEMBER 

ULO 



NOVEMBER 

LIMA 



NOVEMBER 




NOVEMBER 

NOVEMBER 



NOVEMBER 

OSCAR 



NOVEMBER 

PAPA 



<2400 r^). 



BcoMlkM Ri& 

Ainmnmi^ 4o ^ 

No. 1 
<40 rdf). 



RccoU)«fi Rifle 
AmmoAitioB 
He. 2 
<4fl rdf). 



RoeeillcM Rifle 
AnmiBiUoA 

No. I 
<dt rdf). 



MMtar 
Ammuutfoa 
No. 1 
(60 rdf). 



MorUr 
AwimmjtiaB 
No. 2 
<24 nb). 



Mortor 

ABBsimition 
No. a 
<24 rdf). 



BodiH 
lenmcba 
AnummiUiB 
(a rdf). 



Grenode No. 1 
<60 rdf). 






M Ibf 




1200 rdf. eurtridce, bal^ 
CftL .40, 00 rd orton, 



esB MS <2 ttffl, 60 
Ibf). 




Sishr rdf, ortridgr, 
HEAT. 5?Dm RR, 
M307 p*eM m M- 
vidofl WMitfiiMTt <60 

Ite). 







Eiffei rdf, offtridfo, 
■Mkf WP, RR, 
M200, potfM if i^ 
vldffl MtaiM m 

Ibf). 



Bl<bt rd% oitrUff, 
BE. STwm RR, MSOO. 
pfoW if bdMdtai 
coaCfteon (00 Ibf). 



FUMf rdi, flMB. HB. 
OOna ffortar. M42A2, 
pfiTfcfd ia iwUridQfl 
ooaUiDCTf <04 A»). 



Tvfb» thfO, nohf WP, 
OOost borter. MOOS 
pf<ked ia iadiTidnal 
<MKaLBR» <00 lb»>. 



TniJif alMlI. UloiBat* 
ins, OOIH Bovtar 
po^cd ia iuli*Uaal 
wfiaera (00 M. 



All nb, roekft, HEAT, 
U HZ8A2 
packed la iadmdafl 
Mfiiiijwif <07 b). 



SO SVfAfdcf, baa^ 

frf(Bieatftio% M20 
(taOEl) paefcfd b b- 
dicldflal eostaiw tm 



NOVEMBER 

QUEBEC 



Grcfuide No. 2 
<60 rdf). 



46 Ibf 



I 



50 stenfdff, bond. 
yiaiiiAftinf. MKl, 
packed indiridofl con* 
tfias <46 Ibf). 



NOVEMBBR 

ROMEO 



PTTCtocbate 
9i«ffl No. 1 
(00 idf). 



10 b 



L Tweoty fifruU, nd 
■tar, ymnd. r«d 
■tar, porachnte, 
Ml2fl(T72), packed 
ia iadividafl eea- 

toioer (0 Iba). 

2. Twcfitp flOf«I, 
fniaad. r^te ctar, 
parfokatf, 
M127(TT0). 
la ladivldaol om- 
taiDtf (5 Ibf). 

A Tveulp fiinol, 
fmnd, araia fUr, 
elwbr K 12 ?(T?l)r 
pn)uid ift i&dlvldul 
(0 Ibf). 

A Oof projfdor, 
PimtachiUo. 



NOVEMBER 

TANGO 



Ppmtfckab 
SiiM] No. 2 
<C0 rdf). 



IS b 



1. Twoetp aicnol, 
graan taMb, para- 
ehote «128<T74). 
packed ia iadividBal 
{5 b). 

A Tweatj aignal, rod 
moke, panebate 
M120(T7S). packed 
ia iadiTidBa] cm- 
taiaer (6 b). 

0. Twentp Mgnal, pel- 
bw moke, ftreuaer 
Mia9<T70), packed 
la iadividBfl 
taiaer (5 b). 

4. One prejectar, 
ppretfcbaic. 



«W«et to 







































Stdion V. QUARTERMASTER 











X7nHteU 


CoA 


U8IS 

daaignartaa 


U8f» ^ 

wt 




f*iir»la 


QUBBGC 

ALPHA 


fTWhimy gjuj 

Equipenect — 40 
p«r*Piui«l. 

NoU* i «ad i 

1 


840 Ite 


20 

1 


Two man tmlt <«gtt1irting 

1. Timbelta, piatol OD. 

R Two bliAkata^ OD. 

8. TwQ pair boota, am* 
bat 

4. Two cMka. aaa&'a, 
water RRgtant 
•ateaa jacket). 

8< Two eafitee&a» 
moon ted w/cop and 
war. 

8. Two eapa» ftoM. 
popUa. 

7. Two poftcfcoa. coaled 
BfhM, OG>J09. 

A Two poitebca aM 
{ padM^ 8r«t a*4. 

8. Two pair asdia> 
WOOL 

10. Two pair aaapaad* 
an, troaaera, 
OD-107. 

11. Two pair troowra. 
awii'a, cotton, water 
miatant aataao 
(fletd tronaeii) <42 
fta). 


QUEBEC 

BRAVO 


ClOtlUDS ud 
Equipmast— 
100 p«P*0IUMj 
NoUt 2 and S 


2100 Iba 


1 


Coosiatg of 80 twwaaan 
onita. 


ROMEO 

ALPHA 


Batlona. lodig. 
Aiou Panoiu 

OM— 100 DMA. 

ffoU^ 


1780 ibo 


98 


High fat eoQtest neat v 
caaaed flah/poaltry, 
fufar, tobacco, aaK, 
coffee or tea, yrwa 
floor or rie^ acceaaorr 
hsu and water purifl^ 
catioa tabfcti (80 Hw). 





Uik 

4^iSUliOA 


TfmiU 




Uiltteu 




vwlb • 

wt 


N«, 

pket 


COMAaU 


ROMEO 

BRAVO 


Ratkm% Indig- 
aaonj Person- 
aal^^iOO men. 


8500 Iba 


no 


Hij^h fat ccatent cneat or 
, calmed Aah, poultry, 
susar. tobacco, aalt, 
coffee or tea, ^ain, 
flour or rice, aceestory 
itemg and water purifl* 
cation tablete (60 Ihe) . 


ROMEO 

CHARUS 


Special Ratioas— 
88 mea. 

A'ote 4 


188 Iba 


4 


24 food packets, aurvival, 
(arctic or Oopie) (34 
Iba). 


ROMEO 

DELTA 


Special Ratioae- 
88 men. 


182 Ibe 


8 


12 individual combat 
meals (24 Iba). 


ROMSO 

ECHO 


Paelttt, barter. 
Vote S 


m Ibi 


10 


80 lbs packafCB. 



**rf ^ ■on* ftn4 hmov ThJ* McliMt (• l«Md ah tka Umparmta 

■BM la* 9H««. mnmt. aad Cal aawab V»r vintpr* M fWv« ppd } «3Rm bhnkat 

•w 

1 OkM* an UaMd m ■nidi, tpadtpfs. ifid 1 aivp< GeUSag It imtakad l« alia ef 
»aM «aa W t pa*a4ad In tbr s>«B«r* nataatiPi n# atothlng pMk«g*< Tht Me1(4t< 
dlaM(« iMUklftR *f kBM «ftd cMkIV likM bat ad up«t aaparlanaa raawrt 
a*p>«aWa i» ika opafpiMMJ pm. 

^ ^ piiiy mhm «v It4lg«5apa MmnMl dftarmiMd Ir th« p?m «( opartUana. 
AJMnaat b U Aa m Mmbaal par naatk. 

4 iW lead paakJt *«rM wftk tka eWWM lafta. 
k C l awi ' i ta la ka d mn yaad kp tha uaa »( aparaUaht 



SMtion VI. SIGNAL 





I7nR 

dselcMliea 


TJnlK 

M 




UanCste 


OeA 


Pkf 


CoirtenU 


UNIFORM 

ALPHA 


Batteriea Ko. 1. 


48 Iba 


1 


8 BA 278/U for 
AN/PRCMO. 


UNIFORM 1 
BRAVO 


Batteriea No. 2. 


80 Iba 


■ 


20 BA 270/V for 
AN/PRC-8, 


UNIFORM 

CHARUE 


Batberiea No. 8. 

1 1 
1 


68 Iba 


1 


L IS BA 317/A (15 
'iba). 

2. too BA S2 (25 lbs). 
8- Fire BA 1264/U (10 
lbs). 

4. Two BA 58/U <1 
lb). 

5. Two BA 261/U (2 
Iba). 


























CMt«U 


UNIFORM 

DELTA 


FMld Win 
U »iM). 


M R« 


1 


1. OMaikvinWD-l 
in dapsMn» MX 
M64w» dupMun» 
total (M Ibt). 

%. Obo taM «^ui|OMBt 
«t TE-U. (2 »•>. 
K T^Ki Mctioa, t 
raUa, (1 a). 

A Tape, nbba, 1 nO 

(I iL>. 


UNIFORM 

ECHO 


FluUi^ta (»). 


4t lb* 


t 


1. 10 FUiMicMa 4U 
fti). 

S. IM Battni^BAM 
(» at). 


UNIFORM 

FOXTROT 


Po«v Uait 
UOF-U (1). 


1 


1 


L Om oaciM foMrm- 
tor (U aa>. 
t. 6 fiM faaeUaa (41 

aa). 

A Ow qt oU. 8A£ 10 
«r 10 <4 ly). 


UNIFORM 

OOLT 


Ridi«R«C 

AK/PRC-10 

(1). 


41 a* 


1 


A Om AK/FRC-10 
onpUto <isaa>. 

1 Thna battori«a BA 
tn/V iU toa). 


UNIFORM 

HOTEL 


RftdM 8H 
AN/PBC-4 
(2). 

Nol«l 


49 a* 


1 


1. T»o AN/PRC-4, 

eoapleto (8 aa>. 
K 14 battma, BA 

m/u (» aa>. 


UNIFORM 

INDIA 


T«kphocM <4). 

i 

1 


1 


1 


L Fa«r totopbaM, 
batoarp poouul (9 
Ita). 

L 16 battoatoA BA 80 
(4lba>. 


UNIFORM 

JULIET 


Switdtboftrd < 1 ). 


1 


2» 


1. One sVTtohboarA 
SB &, connate (40 
Om). 

A Eight battanaa, BA 
30. (2 Ua). 


UNIFORM 

KILO 

R«eNotw*t 


Si(Ml Eqni^ 
ncBt 
N0US 

ead of tab)& 


42 a« 


t 

1 


L Two BaabUgfat oaitt 
(20 Qa>. 

R Ei^t radio aat 
oBlta. AN/reC-6 
(3U aa). 



CcA 




^9 


1 Uoiiaiu 


Nd. 

pka* 


CdotMEA 


UNIFORM 

KILO-> 

CoBtuiMd 


Signal Equip* 
Bant Battalion 

— fVmtimvid 


1 




8. Fire radio aat nnita, 
AN/PBC-IO (210 
Iba). 

L 100 Battoriaa. BA 80 
<50 Iba). 

1 S. Seren battery unita, 

1 BA m/U (260 

lbs). 

' 6. Five battery unite, 

BA 279/U (240 
Iba). 


UNIFORM 1 
UMA 


Signal Eqnip* 
mant Area 

aad HO 
CeenpanF. 


13»lb< 


1 81 


1 

1. One flashlight unit. 
<45 Iba). 

R Two radto let units. 
AN/PRC-10 (04 
!ba). 

A Om pwitrhboard 
unit SB-9 (41 
Iba). 

A Tbraa talepbona 

oniU (128 Iba). 

5. 20 win unit! (1120 
Iba). 

6. 160 battariaa, BA-80 
<88 Iba). 

7. Thna battery uolts. 
BA 272 <144 lbs). 


UNIFORM 

MIKE 


Radio Sat 

AN/GRC-109 


91 Ito 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 1. Radio TrsnaiBittor, 
RT-8 (9 Iba). 

2, Radio nedver, 
RR-2 (10 Um). 

8. Power supply, RP-1 
(26 Iba). 

A Operating eparca 
and aeceaaorica (6 
Iba). 


5. GeiteraCor, G-48/C, 
eospleta, (22 Iba). 
A Adapter, RA-2 (4 
Iba). 

7. 16 batteriea, BA 
817/U (16 Iba). 
































Section VII. SPECIAL 





TT&h 


ITaW 




UBft OM 


Cd^ 




V 

vt 


9hO 


C««toBto 


UNIFORM 

NOVEMBER 


Radio Set 
AN/GRC-9 
0). 


99 IW 


^ 

1 


• • 

1. Htcolm Uaiiiihit* 
ter, BT>7? <tt lba|. 

2. 16 Utteritt, BA 
S17/U <15 ■>•). 








1 


5. Gonerator. G-4S/G. 
conptet* {tS 15a). 

4. AntMiBM and an- 
tenna M«caaon«a 
(23 U»). 

6. Audio ■n~<aanr1fa (5 

Iba). 

& Span porta Ul (I 

Iba). 


UNIFORM 

OSCAR 


Tolophonaa 

Sound 

Powcied. 


46 Iba 


1 


1. 1 Roe] EseipMit* 
C6*U (U Iho). 
t 6 fpoolo OB-S with 
^ Bil (30 Iba) 
WD-I/TT. 


VNIPORK 

PAPA 


Switchboard 

Emarftncy. 


H 


n 


1. Win WD-l/TT, oar 
nUt, t 
(62 Ibo). 






1 




1 Wira Wlui/TT.ooa 
Uhi, 9 dlaponam 
(62 Iba). 

3. Switchboordp 
993/GT, 1 «a (4 
Iba). 


UNIFORM 

QUEBEC 


BodUe Deteetor 

Set. 


1 


1 


L Twep radwe A 
todo choiiaip 

167S/PD. 

2. TwmtF ndio£ 6^ 
teeten Qf 99 V/Ih 



MOTB9< 

1 . Appiv^rint* iM* pMfetd vttk AK/7BC^ to fi ■[■■n 

1 <ta«fil— CoU w fthw totMrUt ■nJ aUUmd ippnprtoM to aaMs »ad «n^ 





TJbU 


Uaii 

Vi 




Unit ento 


o«^ 


No. 

Tkci 


Conioma 


XRAY 

ALPHA 


River Cnosine 
Unit Ko. 1. 


M ibe 

1 

1 


1 

1 


1. Five life rafts, in- 
flatable. one person 
empoeiCy with COS 
eylioder and ocees- 
sory kit. 

2. Five life preservert, 
yoke with |nu cylin- 
der. 

3. Five paddles, boatr 
five feet lone. 


XEAT 

BRAVO 

1 

1 

1 

1 


River CrooaiBf 
UpH Ko. t 1 

1 


90 Ite 


2 


1. One life raft, in- 
flatable, oeven per- 
•OP etpoeitp, with 
COS cylinder and 
accaioory Idt 

2. Soven bfe proiarv* 
art yoka with gte 
eyllndora. 

8. Four paddlaa, boat, 
Are foot lonf. 
























APPENDIX III 
AREA STUDY GUIDE 



SMtion I. INTRODUCTION 

1. General 

Thij appendix is an area study outline for special forces per^ 
aonnel. Sections IT and III are to be used for study of the resfion 
of expected wartime asstfifument and as a £uide for a more de- 
tailed evaluation of a selected ceantry. Hie oatline provides a 
systematic consideration of the prindpal factors which iaihwDee 
special forces operational planning. 

2. Purposs 

The purpose of the area study fuide U to provide a neau for 
acqulrtnfir and retaining esaenti^ infonnation to support opers' 
tioDS. Although the basic outline is general in nature, it provides 
adequate coverage when time is limited As more is made 
available for study « various subjects should be divided and farther 
subdivided to produce a more detailed analysis of the area. 

3. Technique of PreponiHoii 

The maximum use of graphics and overlays is eneoaraged. 
Host of the subsections lend themselves to production In graph- 
ical or overlay form. 

Section II. GENERAL AREA STUDY 

4. General 

а. PoHtieaL 

(1) Government, international political orratationt and 
degre e of popular support. 

(2) Attitudes of identiAable segments the populatioD Uh 
ward the United States, its allies and the enemy. 

<S) National historical background. 

(4) Foreign dependence and/or alKatigga, 

<5) National eapitol and signiAcant political, military sad 
economic concentrations. 

б. Geoffraphic Positions. 

<1) Areas and dimensiona. 



<2> latitude and climate. 

(3) Generalized physiography. 

(4) Generalized land utilization. 

<5) Strategic location. 
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(o) Nri^iboring countries and boundaries. 

(h) Natnnl defenses including frontiers. 

(e) PointB of entry and strategic routes. 

a. P^pulaiion. 

(1) Total and density. 

(2) Brakdown into significant ethnic and religious groups. 
(8) Division between urban, ratal, and/or nomadic groups. 

(a) l^rge dtiea and population centers. 

<h) Rural settlement patterns. 

(<) Areas and movement patterns of nomads. 

d. Notional Economy. 

(1> Technologies) standards. 

it) Katoral resources and degree of se)f*sufiiciency. 

<$> Financial structure and dependence upon foreign aid. 
(4) Agriculture and donM«tic food supply. 

(8) Industry and level of production. 

($) BCaaufacture and demand for consumer goods. 

<7) Foreign and domestic trade and facilities. 

<8) Foeb and power. 

<9) Telecommumcationa and radio systems. 

(10) Transportation — U.S. standards and adequacy. 

(s) Railroads. 

(h) Highways. 

<c) Waterways. 

<d) Commerical air installations, 
s. Notional Security. 

<1) Center of political power and the organization for na- 
tion defense. 

(2) Military forces (Army, Navy and Air Force) : sammary 
of order of battle. 

(8) Internal secority forces — summary of organization and 
strength. 

(4) Paramilitary forces: sammary of organization and 
strength. 




5. Geography 

a. CliTTMte. General claasilication of the country aa a whole 
with normal temperatures, rainfall. etc.» and average seaBonal 
variations. 

b. Terrain. General classilkation of the country noting out- 
standing features, i^., coasts, plains, deserts, mountains, hills and 
plateaus, rivers, lakes, etc. 

e. itfa;or Geofftaphie Suhdivi/fiona. Divide the country into its 
various definable subdivisions, each with generally predominant 
topographical characteristics, i.e., coastal plains, mountainous 
plateau, roiling, heavily forested hills, etc. For each subdivision 
use the following outline in a more specific analysis of the bask 
geography: 

(1) Temperature. Variations from normal and, noting the 
months in which they may occur, any extremes that 
would affect operations. 

(2) RainfaU and Snow. Same as e(l), above. 

(8) Wind and V'ittbt'ftfy. Same as e(t), above. 

(4) RelUf. 

(a) General direction of mountain ranges or ridge lines 
and whether hills and ridges are dissected. 

(b) General degree of slope. 

(c) Characteristics of valleys and plains. 

(d) Natural routes for and natural obetadee to cross- 
country movement 

(6) Land utiliiation. Kote any pecuUaritiee, especially the 
following : 

(a) Former heavily forested areas subjected to wide- 
spread cutting or dissected by paths and roads; also, 
the reverse, i.e.. pasture or waste land which has been 
reforested. 

<b) Former waste or pasture land that has been resettled 
and cultivated— now being farmed or the reverse 
(former rural countryside that has been depopulated 
and allowed to return to waste land) . 

(c) Former swamp or marsh land that has been drained; 
former desert or waste land now irrigated and cul- 
tivated ; and lakes created by post-1946 dams. 

(d) Whenever not coincidental with c(6)(a), (b), or 

(e), above, any considerable change in rural popula- 
tion density since 1945 is noted. 

(6) Dratnage. General pattern. 

(a) Main rivers, direction of flow. 



(b) Characteristics of rivers and streams such as current, 
banks, depths, type of bottom and obstacles, etc. 

(e) Seasonal variation, such as dry beds and flash floods. 
(d) Large lakes or areas of many ponds and/or swamps, 
(potential LZs for amphibious aircraft). 

(7) Coatt. Examine primarily for infiltration, exflltration 
and resupply points. 

(a) Tides and waves: winds and current. 

(b) Beach footing and covered exit routes. 

(c) Quiet coves and shallow inlets or estuaries. 

(fl) Oeologieai boat^. Tl^pes of soil and rock formations (in- 
clude areas for potential LZs for light aircraft. 

(9) Fore$t$ and Oth^ Vegetaiion. Natural or cultivated. 

(a) Type, characteristics and signiflcant variations from 
the nonn and at the different elevations. 

(b) Cover or concealment-density, seasonal variation. 

(10) Water. Ground, surface, seasonal and potable. 

<U) 5ubeteieace. Noting whether seasonal or yaar-round. 
(a) Cultivated^vegetables, grains, fruits, nuts. etc. 

<b) Katoral^ierries, fruits, nuts, herbs, etc. 

<e) Wild life — animaU, and fowl. 

fsupk 

T%e following suboutline should be used for an analysis of the 
population in any given region or country or as the basis for an 
examination of the people within a subdivision as suggested in 
be. In all events particular attention should be given to those 
areas within a country where the local inhabitants have peculiar- 
ities and are at considerable variance in one or more ways from 
the normal, national way of life. 

a. Baeie Baeiai Stock and Phyaxeci Ckaraeteritixce. 

<1) Typea, features, dress snd habits, 

(2) Significant variations from the norm. 

b. Standard of lAving and CuUttrai (Education) Levele. 

<1) Primarily note the extnwe away from average. 

(2) Claaa structure. (Degree of established sodaJ stratifica- 
tion and percentage of population in each class.) 
e. Health and Medical Standards. 

(1) Common Diseaaes. 

(2) Standards of PuUic Health. 

(S) Medical Fadliriee and Personnel 




(4) Potal>]e water supply. 

(5) Sufficiency of medical supplies and equipment 

d. Ethnic ComponenU. This should be analysed only if of suffi- 
cient sise, strength and established bonds to constitute a dissident 
minority of some consequence. 

(1) Location or concentration. 

(2) Basis for discontent and motivation for change* 

<S) Opposition to majority and/or to the political regime. 
(4) Any external or foreign ties of significance. 

e. Reliffion. 

(1) Note wherein the national religion definitely shapes the 
actions and attitudes of the individual. 

(2) Religious divisions, hfajor and minor r^igtous groups of 
consequence. See d<l) throu^ < 4 ) above. 

/. frodtftORs and Customs. (Partieularty taboos.) Note wher- 
ever they are sufficiently strong and establiahed that they may 
influence an indivlduari actions or attitude even during a war 
situation. 

ff. Rufol Covntiyiidc. 

< 1 ) Peculiar or different customs, dress and habits. 

(2) Village and farm buildings — construction materiaks. 

ft. PoHtieai Partii$ or Factiom, 

<l) If formed around individual leaders or based <m estab- 
liahed organisations. 

(2) If a single dominant party exista, is it nationalistic in 
origin or does it have foreign ties? 

(3) Major legal parties with their polidss and goals. 

(4) Illegal or underground parties and their motivatioa 

(5) Violent opposition fsctiona within major political organ- 
izations. 



u Distidence. General active or passive potential, 
dissidence is lOLSlised or related to external movemmtta. 






« if 



/. /Resistance. < Identified movements.) Areas and nature of 
activities, strength, motivation, leadership, reliability, possible 
contacts and external direction or support 
ft. GncrriUa Groups. Areas and nature of operations, 
equipment leaders reliabili^, contacts and external direction or 
support 



7. £nemy 

a. PoUtioal. 

(1) Outside power. (Number and status of nonnational 
personnel, their influence, organization and mechanism 
of controL) 

<2) Dominant f^aiiortal Party. Dependence upon and ties 
with an outside power ; strength, organization, and appa- 
ratus ; evidences of dissension at any level in the pariy ; 
and the location of those areas within the country that 
are under an especially strong or weak nonnational 
control. 

ft. Conventional Miiitary Foreea. (Army, Navy, Air Force.) 
(O Nonnational or occupying forces in the country. 

(a) Morale, discipline, and political reliability. 

(ft) Personnel strength. 

(c) Organization and basic deployment 

(d) Uniforms and unit designations. 

(e) Ordinary and special insignia. 

</> Leadership (officer corps). 

(р) Training and doctrine. 

(ft) Equipment and facilities. 

Logistics. 

</) Effectiveness (any unusual capabilities or weak* 
nesses). 

(2) National (indigenous) forces (Army. Navy, Air Fores). 
See (a) throu^ (;) above. 

e. internal Security Force* (including border guard* 

<1) Strength and general organization, distinguishing be- 
tween nonnational and national elements. 

<a> Overall control mechanism. 

(ft) Special units and distinguishing insignia. 

<e) Morale, discipline and relative loyalty of native per- 
sonnel to the oecQpying or national regime. 

(<f) Nonnational surveillance and control over indigenous 
security forces. 

<«) Vulnerabilities in the interna] security system. 

(2) Deployment and disposition of security elements. 

(a) Exact location down to the smallest unit or post. 

(ft) Chain of command and communication. 

(с) Equipment, transportation and degree of mobility. 

(d) Tactics (seasonal and terrain variations). 




(«) Methods of patrol^ supply and reitiforcemeota. 

(3) The location of all known suardposta or expected war- 
time security coverage for all types of installations, 
particularly along main LOCs (railroads, highways, and 
telecommunication lines) and along electrical power and 
POL lines. 

(4) Exact location and description of the physical arrange- 
ment and particularly of the security arrangemenU of 
all forced labor or concentration camps and any poten- 
tial POW inclosures. 

(5) All possible details, preferably by localities, of the ^i>es 
and effectiveness of internal security controls, including 
check points, identification cards, passports and travel 
permits. 

d. Targets 

The objective in target selection is to inflict maximum damage 
on the enemy with minimum expenditure of men and materiel. 
Initially, the operational capabilities of a guerrilla forte may be 
limited in the interdiction or destruction of enemy targeU. The 
target area and the specific points of attack must be studied, 
carefully planned and priorities established. In general, target 
are listed In order of priority. 

a. Railroads. 

(1) Considerations in the selection of a particular line — 

(a) Importance, both locally and generally. 

(b) Bypass possibilities. 

(e) Kumber of tracks and electrification. 

(2) Location of maintenance crews, reserve repair rails and 
equipment, 

(3) Type of signal and switch equipment. 

<4) Vulnerable points. 

(a) Unguarded small bridges or culverts. 

(b) Cuts, fills, overhanging cliffs or undercutting streams. 

(c) Key junctions or switching points. 

(d) Tunnels. 

(5) Security system. 

b. Teleeommufxications. 

c. POL. 

d. Electric Power. 

e. Military Storage and Supply. 



f. MiHiary Headquartert and ln$taUations. 

g. Radar oMdElceinmic Devices. 

k. Highways. 

i. Inland Waterways^anals. 
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/. Seaports. 

k. Natural and syrUhetie gae lines. 

L Industrial plants. 

Ssts. Tsrgeti livted in S through I are dividcfl into Bubeections generally 
as sbuwa jn • oSove. Differences in lubscetinns are based upon Ihe peeuliari* 
Ossof Uie partimlsr tarsM system, 

Sechon III. OPERATIONAL AREA INTiLUGENCE 

9. General 

This is a guide for operational area intelligence. The attached 
outline serves to bring the essentials into focus. It is built upon 
section II. General Area Study Guide, but narrows the factors 
so that they apply to a relatively snail and specific area. It reHnes 
the cribca) elements and puts them into the perspective of an 
actual ^ration at a given time. 

10. Purpose 

To outline the development of detailed intelligence on an 
assigned guerrilla warfare operational area to support the com- 
mitment of a special forces detachment. 

It. Formot 

а. Select those elements that are applicable to the situation 
and the assigned guerrilla warfare operational area for the time 
of the year from section 11. Use appropriate sections of para- 
graphs 5-8. 

б. Cull all nonesaentials and prepare a straightforward sum- 
mation of basic facts. 

e. Kote serious gaps in data as processed in 6 above and take 
immediate action to fill them with the most current reliable infor- 
mation. 

d. Prepare or request graphics ; large-scale sheets and special 
maps covering the assigned area; the latest photograpliy and 
illustration or information sheets on targets within the area; 
tows plans, sketches of installations, air and hydrographic charts 
related to the area. 




e. Within the time limits permitted, assemble the materiel for 
reedy reference. Then proceed to plot on maps and/or overlays, 
wherever feasible, the following : 

(1) Recommended initial guerrilla bases and altemate bases, 

(2) Primary and alternate DZs, LZa, or points for other 
forms of infiltration. 

(3) Possible direction and orientation points for infiltration 
vehicles (aircraft, boat), landmarks, etc. 

(4) Routes from infiltration point to likely guerrilla base 
with stopover sites. 

(5) Points for arranged or anticipated contacts with friezwily 
dements. 

(6) Enemy forces known or anticipated— loeatioo, strength 
and capabilities. 

(7) Estimate of enemy operations or movements during the 
infiltration period. 

(8) Settlementa and/or acattered farms in the vidAity of 
ths Infiltration point and tentative guerrilla bases. 

(9) All rallroada. highways, telecotomuaicatioos, etc., in the 
guerrilla warfare operational area. 

(10) All important instiUlatioos and fadlities. 

(11) Significant terrain features. 

( 12) Off-road routes and conditions for movement in all direo' 
tions. 

( 13) Distances between key points. 

(14) Recommended point of attack on assigned target sys- 
tems and selection of other potential target areas. 

/. As time permits, continue to collect information and revise 
estimates in keeping with more current intelligence. Develop 
increasing detail on (1) through (14) above with spedal 
enphasis: 

(1) On the local indigenous inhabitants: 

(а) Ethnic origins and religion. 

(б) Local traditions, customs and dreas. 

(c) Food, rationing, currency, etc. 

<d) Attitudes toward the regime, the United States, for 
or against existing political ideologies. 

(e) Any peculiarities, or variances among indiriduals or 
small groups. 

(2) Enemy, military forces and installations. 

(3) Internal security forces and police. 



(ft) Organization, locations and strengths. 

<h> Unit designations, insignia and uniforms. 

(e) Areas covered and unit responsibilities. 

id) Gieck points, controls and current documoktation. 

(e) Patrols and mobile units. 

(4) Geogra^ie features in greater detail. 

(3) Approaching seasonal climatic changes and their effect 
open weather and terrain. 

( 8 ) Target categories and target areas in greater detail. 




APPENDIX IV 
AREA ASSESSMENT 



Sfdion I. GENERAL AND INITIAL ASSESSMENT 

1. Central 

a. In order to pUn and direct operations, special forces detach- 
ment commanders need certain basic information about the opera* 
tional area. 11115 information, when gathered or confirmed in the 
operational area, is called an area assessment. 

b. An area assessment is the immediate and oontinuiog collec- 
tion of information started after inhltration in a guerriUa warfare 
operational area. It has the following characteristica: 

(1) It confirms, corrects, or refutes previous inteHigenee 
of the area acquired as a result of area studies and other 
sources prior to Infiltration. 

<2) It is a continuing process. 

(8) It forms the basis for operational and logistical plan* 
nlng for the area. 

(4) In addition to information of the ^etny, weather, and 
terrain, it needs iDformation on the differently motivated 
segments of the civil population and the area of opera- 
tions. 

c. The information developed as a result of the area assessment 
should be transmitted to the SFOB only when there is suffldent 
deviation from previous intelligence and the information would 
have an impact on the plans of higher headquarters. The SFOB 
prescribes in appropriate SOP*s and annexes those itons to be 
reported. 

d. The following outline, containing the major itema of interest 
to the area command, is an example of how such an sascmment 
may be acccmplishedv 

e. Emphasis and priority on specific items fluctuates wiEk the 
situation. 

/. This outline is designed to facilitate the collection processing, 
and collation of the required material anif may be considered to 
have two degrees of urgency. 

(1) Immediate. Initial assessment includes those items 
deemed essentia to the operational detachment unmedi* 



atdy fc^lowing infiltration. These requirements must be 
satisfied as soon as possible after ^ detachment arrives 
in the operational area. 

(2) SubsscKenf. Principal assessment, a continuous opm- 
tion, includes those collection efforts which support the 
continued plsnning snd conduct of operations. It forms 
the basis for all of the detachment's subsequent activi- 
ties in the operational area. 

2. Inltkil Asseisment 

& Location and orientation. 

b. Detachment physical condition. 

c. Overall security. 

(1) Immediate atta. 

(Z) Attitude of the local population. 

(8) Local ensny situation. 

d. Status of the local resistance elements. 

SMlIon II. raiNCIPAL ASSESSMENT 

3. The Enemy 

4. Diepoaition. 

b. OoenpoaitiML, identification, and strength. 

0 . Organisation, armament, and equipment 

d. Degree of training, ztkorale, and combat effectiveness. 

«. Operations. 

<1) Recent and current activities of the unit 

<2) Counter guerrilla activities and capabilities witii partic- 
ular attention to: reconnaissance units, special troops 
(airborne, mountain, ranger type), rotary wing or verti- 
cal lift aviation unita, counterintelligence units, and 
units having a mass CBR delivery capability. 

/. Unit areas of responsibility. 

p. Daily routine of the units. 

K Logistical support to include: 

(1) Izkstallations and facilities. 

(2) Supply routes. 

<3> Method of troop movement. 

i Past and corrent reprisal actions. 




4. SMiNily Old Polk* Units 

<L D^tcndability &nd reliability to (be exiating regime and/or 
tbe oceapying power. 

6. Diapoeltieoi. 

e. CompoaitioD, identijkation, and strength. 

d. Orgmniaatioii, armament* and equipment 

e. Degree of training, morale, and tQaatey. 

f. Utilization and elTectiyenees of infonnera. 

g. Influence on and relations with the local pepolation. 

^ Security measures over public and gownment 

installations. 

5. CIvfl Government 

a. CVwtrols and restrictiana, such as : 

<1) DMumentation. 

(2) Rationing. 

(8) Travel and movement rcatrictiona. 

<4) Blackouts and curfews. 

b. Current value of money, wage scales. 

c. Ihs extent and effect of the black market 

d. Political restrictiona. 
s. Religious restrictioiis. 

/. The control snd operation of industry, utilities, agrkultare, 
and transpoctation. 

6. CivilKBi Popvkriion 

а. Attitudes toward the g™ting Rgime and/or occupying 
power. 

б. Attitudes toward the resistance movement 

e. Reaction to United States support of the resistance. 

d. Reaction to enemy activities within the country and, specif • 
loUly, that portion which is included in guerrilla warfare opera- 
tional areas. 

e. General health and well-being. 

7. Polmtiol Targets 

A. Railroads. 

6. Teleeomnumieationa. 
e. POL. 

d. Electric power. 



«. Military storage snd supply. 

/. Military hesdquarten and mstallaUons. 
g. Radar and electronic devices. 



k. Highw^s. 

i Inland wat eiway s and cuials. 
y. Seaports. 

k. Natural and synthetic gas lines. 
L IndosiTLal plants. 
m. Key personalities. 



i. Wsother 

s. PredpitatioQ, cloud cover, temperature and visibility, sea- 
sonal 

b. Wind speed ano direction. 

c. Light data (BMKT, SENT, sunrise, sunset, moonrise, and 
moonset) 



9. Terroin 

s. Location of areas suitable for guerrilla bases, units, and 
other installatioDs. 

b. Potential landing tones, drop tones and other reception sites, 
e. Routes suitable for^ 

<l> GuerrilUa. 

<2> Enemy forces. 

d. Barriers to movement. 

e. Ihe seasonal effect of the weather on terrain and visibility. 

10. Kesistonce Movemerd 
a. Guemflos. 

(1) Disposition, strength, and composition. 

( 2 ) Orgmnizatioii, armam^t, equipment. 

<S) Status of training, morale, and combat effectiveness. 

<4) Operations to date. 

(5) Cooperation and coordination between various existing 
groups. 

(8) Genera] attitude towards the United States, the enemy 
and various elanents of the dvilian population. 

<T) Motivation of the various groups. 

<6) Caliber of senior and subordinate leadership. 

(9) Heahfa the guerrillas. 




b. AitxUUirief and/&r the Underground. 

(1) Disposition, strength, and degree of organization. 

<2) Morale, general effectiveness and type of support 
<$) Motivation and reliability. 

(4) Responsiveness to guerrilla and/or resistance leaders. 
<5) General attitude towards the United States, the eDemy, 
and various guerrilla groups. 

IT. Logistics Capobllity of Iho Areo 

а. Availability of food stocks and water to include any restric- 
tions for reasons of health. 

б. Agriculture capability. 

C. Type and availability of transportation of all categories 
d. Types and location of civilian services available for manu- 
facture and repair of equipment and clothing. 

€. Supplies locally available to include type and amount 
/. Medical facilities to include personnel, medical suppUeo, and 
equipment. 

g. Enemy supply sources accessible to the resistance. 



APPENDIX V 
GLOSSARY OF TERMS 



I. Garveral 

Hue gloeaaiy of terme ia provided to enable the user to have 
readily available terme unique to unconventional warfare found, 
ia this mn n«fi Although eome terms are contained in JCS Pub 
1 and AR S20-6 they are reproduced here for the benefit of per- 
aonnel not having ready access to those poblications. Other terms 
are not found elsewhere, but are in common usage in special 
foreea units and are more descriptive than other presently 
accepted terms or fill a gap in the ah^ce of a tenn. Where dif- 
ferences exist between army terms and JCS tenns. the JCS term 
is used because of its joint acceptance. 



2. Terms 



«. Area Command. The c^ganisation composed of special forces 
azkd resistance elements (guerrilla foreea, auxiliaries and the 
undergTOOnd) located wi^n a guerrilla warfare operational 
area for the purpeae of directing all area operations. Also called 
sector CMnmand when a subdivision of an area conmand. See 
unconventional warfare foreea. 



b. Arm Complex. An ares ccenplex consists of guerrilla bases 
and various supporting facilities and elements. The activities 
normal^ Included in the area complex are: security and intel- 
ligence systems, communicatioDS systons. mission support sites, 
reception sites, supply installations, training areas, and other 
supportiiig facilities. 



e. AtiaifMry Form. That element of the area emunasd estab- 
lished to provide for an organized civilian support of the reaist- 









A Denied Arm. Cooipriaes the enemy homeland, ensny- 
t er ri tor y and other areas In which the government or 
pec^le are subject to the direct or indirect control of the enemy. 
By virtue of this enony control, theae areas are normally denied 
to friendly forces. 

«. Bwuion end E$mpe. That part of unconventional warfare 
whereby friendly military personnel and other selected individuals 



are enabled to emerge tnoi enemy-held or unfriendly areas to 
areas under friendly control (JCS Pub 1) . 

f. GuerriUa. An armed combatant who engages in guerrilla 
warfare. A guerrilla belongs to a unit organised along military 
lines and may or may not be a member of a military force. 

g. Gverrilia B(ut. A guerrilla base is a temporary site where 
installations. headQuarters and units are located. *niere is usually 
more than cme g:uerrilla base within an area ciNnplex. From a 
base, lines of communications stretch out connecting other bases 
and various elements of the area complex. Installations normally 
found at a guerrilla base are: command posts, training and 
bivouac areas, supply cariies, cmnmnnications and medical facili- 
ties. In spite of the impression of permanence of the instaOatioas, 
a guerrilla base is considered temporary and taant gtkerrilla units 
must be able to rapidly abandon the base when required. 

h. Guerrilla Forei. The overt, militarily organised element oi 
the area command. 

i GuefriUa Warfart. Combat operatioos conducted in enemy* 
held territory by predominantly indigenous forces on a oulitary 
or paramilitary bMis, to reduce the combat ^ectiveness, Indus' 
trial capacity and monJs of the enemy (AH 820-6) . 

Guerrilla Warfare Operational Area (Guerrilla Warfare 
Area, Operaiienal Area), A geographical area in which the 
organisation, development, conduct and supervision of guerrilla 
warfare and associated activities by special forces detachmraU 
assists the accomplishment of the theater mission. The terms 
operational area and guerrilla warfare area are used synony- 
moosly. 

k. Guerrilla Warfare Operational Sector. A subdivisioD of a 
guerrilla warfare operational area within wtueb a single special 
forces detachment is responsible for the organisation, develop- 
ment, conduct, and supervision of gnerrina warfare and eeefy 
ciated activities. 

f. Jomt Vneonvtniional Warfare Took Forte (JVWTF). An 
organisation composed of elonents of two or more services whkh 
is constituted and designated by the commander of a unified or 
specified command to plan for and direct unconventional warfare. 

m. Mieeion Support Site. A relatively secure site, utilised 
a guerrilla force as a tempomry stopover point It adds reach to 
guerrilla operations by enabling nnita to stay away from and go 
farther from bases for a longer period of time. Pood, smmani- 
tion and the latest intelligence i^ormatitm may be avail- 
able at this site. 



9b Special Fortee Operational Baee (SFOB). 

<1> An organisation whidi is composed of a special forces 
group and attached or supporting units to provide com- 
mand, administration, training, operational supervision, 
logistical support and Intelligence for committed special 
forces detachments. 

(2) The location of the special forces group during opera- 
tions. 

0 . Sponeoring Power. Any nation which supports a resistance 
effort 

p. Subvereion Againet a Hoeiite State (Reeietanee). That part 
of uncMiventional warfare comprising actions by underground 
resistance groups for the parpose of reducing the military, eco- 
nomic, psychological, or political potential of an enemy. As reeist- 
SAce groups devriop strength, their actions may become overt and 
their status shift to that of a guerrilla force (JC8 Pub 1). 

q. Vneoneentional Warfare. The three interrelated Helds of 
guerriJU warfare, evasion and escape, and subversion. (JCS 
Pnb 1). 

r. Vneoaventional Warfare Fortee. Forces who engage in 
voconveoticfoal warfare. For the purpose of this manual, UW 
forces include both IT.S. forces (special forces detachments) and 
the speeuored resistance force (guerrillas, auxiliaries and the 
underground). Often used interthaugeably with area command. 
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